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GOTTFRIED AUGUST BURGER, 

Gottfried August Buboer, a famous German lyric poet, son of 
a Lutheran clergyman, was born at Wolmerswende, Jan. 1, 1748 ; 
died at Gottingen, June 8, 1794. He was educated at Aschersleben 
and at Halle, and was twice married. He studied theology at Halle, 
and law at Gottingen, but neglected both for poetry. Through 
the influence of his friend, Boje, who was one of the members of a 
famous literary association to which Btirger had been admitted, he 
obtained a collectorship at Altengleichen. It was here that he 
wrote his celebrated ballad of "Lenore," which was inspired by 
hearing a peasant girl singing some snatches of a ghost-story song 
by moonlight. This ballad immediately established his reputation 
as a poet. Btkrger essayed the dramatic style which Goethe created. 
He reveled in mystery and gloom, and it was his delight to conjure 
up ghosts and depict the terror their appearance caused. Two 
editions of his works were published before his death (1778-1779), 
a third was brought out (1796), 

Lenobil 

Lenobe starts at daybreak's shine 

From troubled dreams : *' Oh say, 
Art dead or faithless, Wilhelm, mine ? 

How long wilt thou delay ? '' 
He'd gone with Frederic's host to wield 
His sword on Prague's dread battle-field^ 
Kor had he sent to tell 
If he were safe and well. 

The monarch and the empress, tired 

Of bickering brawl and feud. 
To bend their stubborn wills conspired. 

And peace at length conclude; 
Each host with song and shouting rang, 
With trumpet blast and clash and clang ; 
Decked with a verdant spray, 
Each homeward wends his way. 
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And everywhere, aye, everywhere. 
In road and lane and street, 

Went forth the old, the young, the fair, 
The shouting host to meet. 

" Thank Heaven I " child and mother cried, 

" welcome ! " many a promised bride. 

Alas ! kiss and salute 

Were for Lenore mute. 

To glean intelligence she sought, 

Of all she asked the name. 
But there was none could tell her aught^ 

'Mong all the host that came. 
When all were passed, in dark despair, 
She wildly tore her raven hair ; 
In rage and grief profound. 
She sank upon the ground. 

Her mother hastened to her side, — 
^' God, banish these alarms ! 

What is the matter, child ? " she cried| 
And clasped her in her arms. 

" mother, mother, all is o'er ! 

world, farewell for evermore I 

No mercy God doth know. 

Unhappy me, woe ! " 

" Have mercy, God ! in thee we trust. 

Child, pray a FcUer Noster / 
What God decrees is right and just, 

Grod us with care will foster." — 
" mother, this illusion flee ! 
Unjust, unjust is God to me ! 
Availed my prayers before ? 
Now need I pray no more." 

" Help, God ! who knows the Father knows 

He hears his children's prayer; 
The sacrament will soothe thy woes, 

And soften thy despair." — 
" mother, mother, naught will tame, 
Ko sacrament will quench this flame, 
Ko sacrament avails, 
When death our flesh assails." 

" My child, what if the faithless youth, 
In Hungary's far .plains. 
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Haye cast aside his faith and truth 

For other nuptial chains ? 
Look on his heart, my child, as dead, 
'Twill bring no blessings on his head. 
When soul and body part. 
Flames will consume his heart" — 

** mother, mother, all is o^er 1 

Forever lost, forlorn I 
Death, death is all that I implore, 

would rd ne'er been bom 1 
Go out, go out, thou life, thou spark 1 
Die 'midst these horrors drear and dark I 
No mercy God doth know. 
Unhappy me, woe I " 

^<Help, Grod, do not thy yengeance wreak 

Here on thy sickly child I 
She knows not what her tongue doth speak ; 

be thy judgment mild I 
All earthly cares, my child, forswear, 
For (Sod and thy salvation care 1 
Then for thy soul's avail 
A bridegroom will not fail." — 

« What is salvation, mother ? say 1 

O mother, what is hell ? 
Salvation is with Wilhelm, yea, 

Without him is but helL 
Go out, go out, thou light, thou spark ! 
Die 'midst these horrors drear and dark ! 
Nor there, nor here on earth 
Hath bliss without him worth." 

Thus raged with dread omnipotence 

Despair in every vein. 
Blaspheming, she of Providence 

Continued to complain ; 
She wrung her hands, she heather breast^ 
Until the sun sank down to rest, 
Till o'er the vaulted sphere 
The golden stars appear. 

Hark I tramp, tramp, tramp, without is heard 

A charger in full speed ! 
And at the gate a rider, spurred, 

Dismounts his reeking steed. 

TOL.XT. — IS 
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And hark I h^rk ! the portal's ring. 
So 8of t^ so gentle; ting-ling-ling 1 
Then came unto her ear 
These words^ distinct and dear : 

« Holla ! my child, come, ope the door! 

Dost wake, my love, or sleep ? 
Loy'st thou me now as heretofore ? 

And dost thou laugh or weep ? " 
f« Ah, Wilhelm, thou, so late by night ? 
I'Ye wept and watched till dimmed my sight. 
My grief, alas, how great ! 
Whence comest thou so late ? '* 

<' We saddle but at dead of night ; 

I from Bohemia come, 
'Twas late ere I began my flight, 

Now will I bear thee home.'' 
<< Ah, Wilhelm, quick, come in to me 1 
The wind howls through the hawthorn-tree I 
Come in, my fondest, best, 
And warm thee on my breast 1 " 

" let it howl and whistle round 

The hawthorn-tree, my sweet ! 
The charger paws, the spurs resound, 

To linger 'tis not meet. 
Gome, bind thy dress, spring up to me, 
Behind me, for to-day I thee 
A hundred leagues must bear, 
My nuptial couch to share.'^ 

" Unto her bridal bed will bear 

A hundred leagues thy bride ? 
hark ! the clock rings through the air 

Its tongue eleven cried." — 
<^ Gome, dearest, come, the moon is bright^ 
The dead and we ride quick by night 
To-day thou shalt, I vouch. 
Lie on thy nuptial couch." — 

« Where is thy little chamber ? where 

Thy nuptial bed ? relate ! " 
<^ Gool, small, and quiet, far from here, 

Eight boards — two small, six great I " -s— 
« There's room for me ? " — " For me and thee. 
Gome, bind thy dress, spring up to me I 
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The gaests await> and hppe 
Our chamber door will ope/* 

She tied her dress^ and with a bound 

Upon the charger sprung ; 
Her arms of lily white around 

The faithful rider slung ; 
And tramp, tramp, tramp, they flew anon 
In furious gallop, on, on, on ! 
Steed snorted, rider, too ; 
The sx)arks and pebbles flew. 

On sinister and dexter hand, 

Before their eyes in sunder, 
How swiftly fly mead, heath, and land ! 

The bridges, how they thunder t 
" Love, f ear^st thou aught ? The moon shines bright 
Hurrah ! the dead ride quick by night I 
Dost fear the dead ? " — " Ah no, 
But love, speak not so ! " 

What tones are they which sweep along ? 

The flapping ravens hurry. 
Hark, tolling bells ! Hark, wailing song 1 

" The body we will bury." 
A mourning train came on before, 
A cofi^ and a bier they bore. 
Their song -^ so croaks the f rog^ 
111 boding in the bog. 

" At midnight bury in the tomb 

The corpse with song and wail I 
I bear my youthful spouse now home, 

Come to the bride's regale I 
Come, Sexton, bring the choir along. 
And chant to me our nuptial song ! 
Speak, priest, thy blessing, ere 
We to our couch repair ! *' 

The song was hushed, the bier was gone 

Obedient to his call. 
Whoop ! whoop ! behind the charger on 

They scoured, one and all. 
And tramp, tramp, tramp, they flew anon^ 
In furious gallop on, on, on 1 
Steed snorted, rider, too ; 
The sparks and pebbles flew. 
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How flew unto the right and left 

Hedge, tree, and mountain fast ! 
How swiftly fleW; both right and left, 

Town, village, hamlet, past! — 
^< Love, f ear'st thou aught ? The moon shines bright. 
Hurrah t the dead ride quick by night I 
Dost fear, my love, the dead ? " 
« Ah, leave in peace the dead ! " 

See there I see there ! Ha t dimly seen, 

How dance around the wheel, 
Crown'd by the moonbeam's pallid sheen, 

The spectral dead their reel. 
" So ho I ye rout, come here to me ! 
Ye rabble rout, come follow me I 
And dance our wedding reel 
Ere we to slumber steal'' 

Whoop ! whoop ! ho, ho ! the spirits flee 

Behind with din and noise ; 
So with the withered hazel-tree 

The rustling whirlwind toys. 
And further, further, flew they on, 
In furious gallop on, on, on I 
Steed snorted, rider, too ; 
The sparks and pebbles flew. 

How all beneath the moonbeam flew. 

How flew it far and fast I 
How o'er their head the heavens blue, 

And stars flew swiftly past ! 
^< Love, f ear'st thou aught ? The moon shines bright. 
Hurrah ! the dead ride quick by night ! 
Dost fear, my love, the dead ? " 
"Ah speak not of the dead I " 

" Steed, steed I methinks the cock I hear ; 

Nigh is the sand-glass spent. 
Steed, steed ! up, up ! away from here 1 

The morning air I scent. 
At length, at length, our race is run^ 
The nuptial bed at length is won^ 
The dead ride quick by night. 
Now, now will we alight." 

Unto an iron gate anon 
In wild career they flew, 
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With slender twig one blow thereon 

Burst lock and bolt in two. 
Wide open creaked the folding door^ 
And grave on grave they hurried o'er, 
And tombstones gleamed around 
Upon the moonlit ground. 

Ha 1 look I see there ! within a trice, 

Wheugh I wheugh ! a horrid wonder I 
The rider's jerkin, piece by piece, 

Like tinder falls asunder. 
Upon his head no lock of hair, 
A naked skull all grisly bare ; 
A skeleton, alas I 
With scythe and hour-glass. 

The snorting charger pranced and neighed, 

Fire from his nostrils came. 
Ho, ho ! at once beneath the maid 

He vanished in the flame. 
And howl on howl ran through the sky, 
From out the pit a whining cry ; 
Lenore's heart was wrung, 
'Twizt life and death she hung. 

Kow in the moonlight danced the train 

Of phantom spirits round. 
In giddy circles, in a chain ; 

Thus did their howl resound : 
<< Forbear I forbear I though hearts should break. 
Blaspheme not, lest God's wrath thou wakel 
Thy body's knell we toll. 
May (jod preserve thy soul I " 

The Wives of Weinsberq.* 

Which way to Weinsberg ? neighbor, say I 

'Tis sure a famous city : 
It must have cradled, in its day, 
Full many a maid of noble clay. 

And matrons wise and witty ; 
And if ever marriage should happen to me, 
A Weinsberg dame my wife shall be. 

^ TranBlated by G. T. Brooks : Reprinted from ** Representative German 
Poems" by the courtesy of Mrs. Charles T. Brooks. 
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King Oonrad once, historians say. 

Fell out with this good city ; 
So down he came, one luckless day, — 
Horse, foot, dragoons, — in stem array, — 

And cannon, — more's the pity ! 
Around the walls the artillery roared, 
And bursting bombs their fury poured. 

But naught the little town could scare ; 

Then, red with indignation. 
He bade the herald straight repair 
Up to the gates, and thunder there 

The following proclamation : — 
^'Bascals ! when I your town do take, 
Ko living thing shall save its neck f' 

Now, when the herald's trumpet sent 
These tidings through the city, 

To every house a death knell went ; 

Such murder-cries the hot air rent 
Might move the stones to pity. 

Then bread grew dear, but good advice 

Could not be had for any price. 

Then, " Woe is me ! " "0 misery 1 '* 

What shrieks of lamentation 1 
And " Kyrie Eleison ! " cried 
The pastors, and the flock replied, 

" Lord I save us from starvation I '* 
" Oh, woe is me, poor Corydon — 
My neck, — my neck ! I'm gone, — I'm gone I ^ 

Yet oft, when counsel, deed, and prayer 

Had all proved unavailing, 
When hope hung trembling on a hair, 
How oft has woman's wit been there I 

A refuge never failing ; 
For woman's wit and Papal fraud. 
Of olden time, were famed abroad. 

A youthful dame, praised be her name I — > 

Last night had seen her plighted, — 
Whether in waking hour or dream. 
Conceived a rare and novel scheme, 

Which all the town delighted ; 
Which you, if you think otherwise, 
Have leave to laugh at and despise. 
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At midnight hour, when culverin 

And gun and bomb were sleeping, 
Before the camp with mournful mien 
The loveliest embassy were seen, 

All kneeling low and weeping. 
So sweetly, plaintively they prayed^ 
But no reply save this was made : — 

^' The women have free leave to go^ 

Each with her choicest treasure ; 
But let the knaves their husbands know 
That unto them the King will show 

The weight of his displeasure." 
With these sad terms the lovely train 
Stole weeping from the camp again. 

And when the morning gilt the sky. 

What happened ? Give attention : — 
The city gates wide open fly, 
And all the wives come trudging by. 

Each bearing — need I mention ?— - 
Her own dear husband on her back, 
All snugly seated in a sack 1 

Full many a sprig of court, the joke 

Not relishing, protested, 
And urged the King ; but Conrad spoke : -^ 
'^ A monarch's word must not be broke I '^ 

And here the matter rested. 
« Bravo I " he cried, " Ha, ha I Bravo 1 
Our lady guessed it would be so." 

He pardoned all, and gave a ball 

That night at royal quarters. 
The fiddles squeaked, the trumpets blew, 
And up and down the dancers flew, 

Court sprigs with city daughters. 
The mayor's wife — rarest sight I — 
Danced with the shoemaker that night I 

Ah, where is Weinsberg, sir, I pray ? 

'Tis sure a famous city : 
It must have cradled in its day 
Full many a maid of noble clay, 

And matrons wise and witty ; 
And if ever marriage should happen to me^ 
A Weinsberg dame my wife shall be. 
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EDMUND BURKE, 

Edmund BubkB; an illustrious British statesman^ orator^ and 
essayist, bom at Dublin (most probably on Jan. 12^ 1729) ; died 
at his acquired estate of Beaconsfield, in England, July 8, 1797. 
He was the son of an attorney in large practice and of some estate. 
In 1743 Burke went to the Dublin University, where in 1748 he 
took the degree of B.A. Being destined by his father for the 
English bar, he went to London in 1750, to keep his terms at the 
Temple. But he inclined to letters rather than to law, and in 1750 
began literary work. Elected to Parliament, he made his first speech 
in 1766 ; and from that date until 1790 was one of the chief guides 
and inspirers of the revived Whig party. 

In 1788 the House of Commons voted that Warren Hastings, 
late Governor-General of India, should be impeached before the 
House of Lords for high crimes and misdemeanors, and Burke was 
placed at the head of the commission charged with conducting the 
impeachment The trial of Hastings, formally begun in February, 
1788, was protracted for more than six years, memorable in history 
as the era of the French Eevolution. 

Hastings was found Kot Guilty by the House of Lords, and 
shortly afterward (in June, 1794) Burke gave up his seat in the 
House of Commons. He was broken in health, and soon suffered a 
severe domestic loss in the death of Eichard Burke, his only surviv- 
ing son. His speeches and pamphlets are still considered the most 
striking and suggestive manuals of political philosophy in modem 
times. They, with his miscellaneous writings, are all included in 
his "Works and Correspondence" (8 vols., 1852). Among his 
most important works aside from his speeches are: "A Philo- 
sophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
and Beautiful " ( 1756 ) ; " Reflections on the French Revolution " 
( 1790 ) ; and " Letters on a Regicide Peace." 

Feom the Speech on " Conciliation with America." 
Snt, — It is not a pleasant consideration; but nothing in 
the world can read so awful and so instructive a lesson as the 
conduct of the Ministry in this business, upon the mischief of 
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not having large and liberal ideas in the management of great 
affairs. Never have the servants of the State looked at the 
whole of your complicated interests in one connected view. 
Thej have taken things by bits and scmps, some at one time 
and one pretense and some at another, just as they pressed, with- 
out any sort of regard to their relations or dependencies. They 
never had any kind of system, right or wrong ; but only invented 
occasionally some miserable tale for the day, in order meanly t6 
sneak out of difficulties into which they had proudly strutted. 
And they were put to all these shifts and devices, full of mean- 
ness and full of mischief, in order to pilfer piecemeal a repeal 
of an act which they had not the generous courage, when they 
found and felt their error, honorably and fairly to disclaim. By 
such management, by the irresistible operation of feeble coun- 
sels, so paltry a sum as Threepence in the eyes of a financier, so 
insignificant an article as Tea in the eyes of a philosopher, have 
shaken the pillars of k commercial empire that circled the whole 
globe. ! * 

Do you forget thit in the very last y^ar you stood on the 
precipice of general; bankruptcy?' Yo!ur danger was indeed 
great. You were di$tressed ill the a§airs of the East India 
Company; and you Well faiow^.'jvj^ajt sort'of things are involved 
in the comprehensive eiiergy of that significant appellation. I 
am not called upon to enlarge to you on that danger; which you 
thought proper yourselves to aggravate, and to display to the 
world with all the parade of indiscreet declamation. The mo- 
nopoly of the most lucrative trades and the possession of imperial 
revenues had brought you to the verge of beggary and ruin. 
Such was your representation — such, in some measure, was 
your case. The vent of ten millions of pounds of this com- 
modity, now locked up by the operation of an injudicious tax 
and rotting in the warehouses of the company, would have pre- 
vented all this distress, and all that series of desperate measures 
which you thought yourselves obliged to take in consequence of 
it. America would have furnished that vent which no other 
part of the world can furnish but America, where tea is next to 
a necessary of life and where the demand grows upon the supply. 
I hope our dear-bought East India Committees have done us at 
least so much good as to let us know that without a more exten- 
sive sale of that article, our East India revenues and acquisitions 
can have no certain connection with this country. It is through 
the American trade of tea that your East India conquests are 
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to he prevented from crushing you with their burden. They 
are ponderous indeed, and they must have that great country 
to lean upon, or they tumble upon your head. It is the same 
folly that has lost you at once the benefit of the West and of 
the East. This folly has- thrown open folding-doors to contra- 
band, and will be the means of giving the profits of the trade 
of your colonies to every nation but yourselves. Never did a 
people suffer so much for the empty words of a preamble. It 
must be given up. For on what principles does it stand? 
This famous revenue stands, at this hour, on all the debate, 
as a description of revenue not as yet known in all the compre- 
hensive (but too comprehensive!) vocabulary of finance — a 
preambvlary tax. It is indeed a tax of sophistry, a tax of 
pedantry, a tax of disputation, a tax of war and rebellion, 
a tax for anything but benefit to the imposers or satisfaction 
to the subject. . . . 

Could anything be a subject of more just alarm to America 
than to see you go out of the plain high-road of finance, and 
give up your most certain revenues and your clearest interests, 
merely for the sake of insulting your colonies ? No man ever 
doubted that the commodity of tea could bear an imposition of 
threepence. But no commodity will bear threepence, or will 
bear a penny, when the general feelings of men are irritated ; 
and two millions of people are resolved not to pay. The feel- 
ings of the colonies were formerly the feelings of Great Britain. 
Theirs were formerly the feelings of Mr. Hampden when called 
upon for the payment of twenty shillings. Would twenty shil- 
lings have ruined Mr. Hampden's fortune? Nol but the pay- 
ment of half twenty shillings, on the principle it was demanded, 
would have made him a slave. It is the weight of that pre- 
amble of which you are so fond, and not the weight of the duty, 
that the Americans are unable and unwilling to bear. 

It is then, sir, upon the principle of this measure, and noth- 
ing else, that we are at issue. It is a principle of political ex- 
pediency. Your Act of 1767 asserts that it is expedient to raise 
a revenue in America; your Act of 1769, which takes away 
that revenue, contradicts the Act of 1767, and by something 
much stronger than words asserts that it is not expedient. It is 
a reflection upon your wisdom to persist in a solemn Parlia- 
mentary declaration of the expediency of any object for which 
at the same time you make no sort of provision. And pray, sir, 
let not this circumstance escape you, — it is very material : 
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that the preamble of this Act which we wish to repeal is not 
declaratory of a rights as some gentlemen seem to argue it; it is 
only a recital of tlie expediency of a certain exercise of a right 
supposed already to have been aaserted; an exercise you are 
now contending for by ways and means which you confess, 
though they were obeyed, to be utterly insuflScient for their 
purpose. You are therefore at this moment in the awkwaixl 
situation of fighting for a phantom, a quiddity, a thing that 
wants not only a substance, but even a name ; for a thing which 
is neither abstract right nor profitable enjoyment. 

They tell you, sir, that your dignity is tied to it. I know 
not how it happens, but this dignity of yours is a terrible in- 
cumbrance to you ; for it has of late been ever at war with your 
interest, your equity, and every idea of your policy. Show the 
thing you contend for to be reason; show it to be common 
sense; show it to be the means of attaining some useful end: 
and then I am content to allow it what dignity you please. 
But what dignity is derived from the perseverance in absurd- 
ity, is more than ever I could discern. The honorable gentle- 
man has said well — indeed, in most of his general observations 
I agree with him — he says that this subject does not stand as 
it did formerly. Oh, certainly not! Every hour you continue 
on this ill-chosen ground, your difficulties thicken on you; 
and therefore my conclusion is, remove from a bad position 
as quickly as you can. The disgrace and the necessity of 
yielding, both of them, grow upon you every hour of your 
delay. 

To restore order and repose to an empire so great and so dis- 
tracted as ours, is, merely in the attempt, an undertaking that 
would ennoble the flights of the highest genius and obtain par- 
don for the efforts of the meanest understanding. Struggling 
a good while with these thoughts, by degrees I felt myself more 
firm. I derived at length some confidence from what in other 
circumstances usually produces timidity. I grew less anxious, 
even from the idea of my own insignificance. For, judging of 
what you are by what you ought to be, I persuaded myself that 
you would not reject a reasonable proposition because it had 
nothing but its reason to recommend it. On the other hand, 
being totally destitute of all shadow of influence, natural or 
adventitious, I was very sure that if my proposition were futile 
or dangerous, if it were weakly conceived or improperly timed, 
there was nothing exterior to it of power to awe, dazzle, or 
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delude you. You will see it just as it is ; and you will treat it 
just 88 it deserves. 

The proposition is Peace. Not Peace through the medium 
of War; not Peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of intri- 
cate and endless negotiations; not Peace to arise out of universal 
discord, fomented from principle in all parts of the empire ; not 
Peace to depend on the juridical determination of perplexing 
questions, or the precise marking of the shadowy boundaries 
of a complex government. It is simple Peace, sought in its 
natural course and in its ordinary haunts. It is Peace sought 
in the spirit of Peace, and laid in principles purely pacific. I 
propose by removing the ground of the difference, and by restor- 
ing \hQ former unmABpecting confidence of the colonies in the mother 
country^ to give permanent satisfaction to your people ; and (far 
from a scheme of ruling by discord) to reconcile them to each 
other in the same act and by the bond of the very same interest 
which reconciles them to British government. 

My idea is nothing more. Refined policy ever has been the 
parent of confusion, and ever will be so, as long as the world 
endures. Plain good intention, which is as easily discovered at 
the first view as fraud is surely detected at last, is, let me say, 
of no mean force in the government of mankind. Genuine sim- 
plicity of heart is an healing and cementing principle. My plan, 
therefore, being formed upon the most simple grounds imagin- 
able, may disappoint some people when they hear it. It has 
nothing to recommend it to the pruriency of curious ears. There 
is nothing at all new and captivating in it. It has nothing of 
the splendor of the project which has been lately laid upon your 
table by the noble lord in the blue ribbon. It does not propose 
to fill your lobby with squabbling colony agents, who will re- 
quire the interposition of your mace at every instant to keep 
the peace amongst them. It does not institute a magnificent 
auction of finance, where captivated provinces come to general 
ransom by bidding against each other, until 3'ou knock down 
the hammer, and determine a proportion of payments beyond 
all the powers of algebra to equalize and settle. 

The plan which I shall presume to suggest derives, however, 
one great advantage from the proposition and registry of that 
noble lord's project. The idea of conciliation is admissible. 
First, the House, in accepting the resolution moved by the noble 
lord, has admitted — notwithstanding the menacing front of our 
address, notwithstanding our heavy bills of pains and penalties 
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— that we do not think ourselves precluded from all ideas of 
free grace and bounty. 

The House has gone further: it has declared conciliation ad- 
missible, previous to any submission on the part of America. It 
has even shot a good deal beyond that mark, and has admitted 
that the complaints of our former mode of exerting the right of 
taxation were not wholly unfounded. That right, thus exerted, 
is allowed to have something reprehensible in it — something 
unwise, or something grievous: since in the midst of our heat 
and resentment we of ourselves have proposed a capital altera- 
tion, and in order to get rid of what seemed so very exception- 
able have instituted a mode that is altogether new; one that is 
indeed wholly alien from all the ancient methods and forms of 
Parliament. 

The principle of this proceeding is large enough for my pur- 
pose. The means proposed by the noble lord for carrying his 
ideas into execution, I think indeed are very indifferently suited 
to the end y and this I shall endeavor to show you before I sit 
down. But for the present I take my ground on the admitted 
principle. I mean to give peace. Peace implies reconciliation ; 
and where there has been a material dispute, reconciliation does 
in a manner always imply concession on the one part or on the 
other. In this state of things I make no difficulty in affirming 
that the proposal ought to originate from us. Great and ac- 
knowledged force is not impaired, either in effect or in opinion, 
by an unwillingness to exert itself. The superior power may 
offer peace with honor and safety. Such an offer from such a 
power will be attiibuted to magnanimity. But the concessions 
of the weak are the concessions of fear. When such a one is 
disarmed, he is wholly at the mercy of his superior, and he loses 
forever that time and those chances which, as they happen to 
all men, are the strength and resources of all inferior power. 

The capital leading questions on which you must this day 
decide are these two : First, whether you ought to concede ; and 
secondly, what your concession ought to be. On the first of 
these questions we have gained (as I have just taken the liberty 
of observing to you) some ground. But I am sensible that a 
good deal more is still to be done. Indeed, sir, to enable us to 
determine both on the one and the other of these great questions 
with a firm and precise judgment, I think it may be necessary 
to consider distinctly the true nature and the peculiar circum- 
stances of the object which we have before us. Because after all 
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our straggle, whether we will or not, we must govern America 
according to that nature and to those circumstances, and not 
aooording to our own imaginations nor according to abstract 
ideas of right ; by no means according to mere general thepiies 
of government, the resort to which appears to me, in our present 
situation, no better than antint trifling, I shall therefore en- 
deavor, with your leave, to lay before you some of the most 
material of these circumstances in as full and as clear a manner 
as I am able to state them. 



Fbom the Speech of " The Nabob of Arcot's Debts." 

That you may judge what chance any honorable and useful 
end of government has for a provision that comes in fpr the 
leavings of these gluttonous demands, I must tak^ it on myself 
to bring before you the real condition of that abused, insulted, 
racked, and ruined country, though in truth my mind revolts 
from it; though you will hear it with horror: and I confess I 
tremble when I think on these awful and confounding dispen- 
sations of Providence. I shall first trouble you with a few 
words as to the cause. 

The great fortunes made in India in the beginnings of con- 
quest naturally excited an emulation in all the parts, and through 
the whole succession, of the company's service. But in the 
company it gave rise to other sentiments. They did not find 
the new channels of acquisition flow with equal riches to them. 
On the contrary, the high flood-tide of private emolument was 
generally in the lowest ebb of their affairs. They began also to 
fear that the fortune of war might take away what ^e fortune 
of war had given. Wars were accordingly discouraged by re- 
peated injunctions and menaces ; and that the servants might 
not be bribed into them by the native princes, they were strictly 
forbidden to take any money whatsoever from their hands. But 
vehement passion is ingenious in resources. The company's 
servants were not only stimulated but better instructed by tiie 
prohibition. They soon fell upon a contrivance which answered 
their purposes far better than the methods which were for- 
bidden ; though in this also they violated an ancient, but they 
thought an abrogated, order. They reversed their proceedings. 
Instead of receiving presents, they made loans. Instead of 
carrying on wars in their own name, they contrived an authority, 
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at once inesistible and irresponsible, in whose name they might 
ravage at pleasure ; aiid being thus freed from all restraint, they 
indulged themselves in the most extravagant speculations of 
plunder. The cabal of creditors who have been the object of 
the late bountiful grant from His Majesty's ministers, in order 
to possess themselves, under the name of creditors and assignees, 
of every country in India as fast as it should be conquered, 
inspired into the mind of the Nabob of Arcot (then a dependant 
on the country of the humblest order) a scheme of the most 
wild and desperate ambition that I believe ever was admitted 
into the thoughts of a man so situated. First, they persuaded 
him to consider himself as a principal member in the political 
system of Europe. In the next place they held out to him, and 
he readily imbibed, the idea of the general empire of Indostan. 
As a preliminary to this undertaking, they prevailed on him to 
propose a tripartite division of that vast country — one part to 
the company ; another to the Mahrattas ; and the third to him- 
self. To himself he reserved all the southern part of the great 
peninsula, comprehended under the general name of the Deccan. 

On this scheme of their servants, the company was to appear 
in the Carnatio in no other light than as a contractor for the 
provision of armies and hire of mercenaries, for his use and 
under his direction. This disposition was to be secured by the 
Nabob's putting himself under the guarantee of France, and by 
the means of that rival nation preventing the English forever 
bom assuming an equality, much less a superiority, in the Car- 
natic. In pursuance of this treasonable project (treiusonable on 
the part of the English), they extinguished the company as a 
sovereign power in that part of India ; they withdrew the com- 
pany's garrisons out of all the forts and strongholds of the Caiv 
natic; they declined to receive the ambassadors from foreign 
courte, and remitted them to the Nabob of Arcot; they fell 
upon, and totally destroyed, the oldest ally of the company, the 
king of Tanjore, and plundered the country to the amount of 
near five millions sterling; one after another, in the Nabob's 
name but with English force, they brought into a miserable 
servitude all the princes and great independent nobility of a 
vast country. In proportion to these treasons and violences, 
which ruined the people, the fund of the Nabob's debt grew and 
flourished. 

Among the victims to this magnificent plan of universal plun- 
dtr» worthy Pf the heroic avarice of the projectors, you have all 
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heard (and he has made himself to be well remembered) of an 
Indian chief called Hyder Ali Khan. This man possessed the 
western, as the company under the name of the Nabob of Arcot 
does the eastern, division of the Carnatic. It was among the 
leading measures in the design of this cabal (according to their 
own emphatic language) to extirpate this Hyder Ali. They 
declared the Nabob of Arcot to be his sovereign, and himself 
to be a rebel, and publicly invested their instrument with the 
sovereignty of the kingdom of Mysore. But their victim was 
not of the passive kind. They were soon obliged to conclude a 
treaty of peace and close alliance with this rebel at the gates 
of Madras. Both before and since that treaty, every principle 
of policy pointed out this power as a natural alliance ; and on 
his part it was courted by every sort of amicable office. But 
the cabinet council of English creditors would not suffer their 
Nabob of Arcot to sign the treaty, nor even to give to a prince 
at least his equal the ordinary titles of respect and courtesy. 
From that time forward, a continued plot was carried on within 
the divan, black and white, of the Nabob of Arcot, for the 
destruction of Hyder Ali. As to the outward members of the 
double, or rather treble, government of Madras, which had 
signed the treaty, they were always prevented by some over- 
ruling influence (which they do not describe but which cannot 
be misunderstood) from performing what justice and interest 
combined so evidently to enforce. 

When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do with men 
who either would sign no convention, or whom no treaty and no 
signature could bind, and who were the determined enemies of 
human intercourse itself, he decreed to make the country pos- 
sessed by these incorrigible and predestinated criminals a mem- 
orable example to mankind. He resolved, in the gloomy re- 
cesses of a mind capacious of such things, to leave the whole 
Carnatic an everlasting monument of vengeance, and to put per- 
petual desolation as a barrier between him and those against 
whom the faith which holds the moral elements of the world 
together was no protection. He became at length so confident 
of his force, so collected in his might, that he made no secret 
whatsoever of his dreadful resolution. Having terminated his 
disputes with every enemy and every rival, who buried their 
mutual animosities in their common detestation against the cred- 
itors of the Nabob of Arcot, he drew from every quarter what- 
ever a savage ferocity could add to his new rudiments in the 
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arts of destanction ; and compounding all the materials of fury, 
havoc, and desolation into one black cloud, he hung for a while 
on the declivities of the mountains. Whilst the authors of all 
these evils were idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing 
meteor, which blackened all their horizon, it suddenly bui-st and 
poured down the whole of its contents upon the plains of the 
Camatic. Then ensued a scene of woe, the like of which no 
eye had seen, no heart conceived, and which no tongue can 
adequately tell. All the horrors of war before known or heard 
of were mercy to that new havoc. A storm of universal fire 
blasted every field, consumed every house, destroyed every tem- 
ple. The miserable inhabitants, flying from their flaming vil- 
lages, in part were slaughtered ; others, without regard to sex, 
to age, to the respect of rank, or sacredness of function, — 
fathers torn from children, husbands from wives, — enveloped 
in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst the goading spears of 
drivers and the trampling of pursuing horaes, were swept into 
captivity in an unknown and hostile land. Those who were 
able to evade this tempest fled to the walled cities : but escaping 
from fire, sword, and exile, they fell into the jaws of famine. 

The alms of the settlement in this dreadful exigency were 
certainly liberal, and all was done by charity that private charitj'' 
could do : but it was a people in beggary ; it was a nation which 
stretched out its hands for food. For months together these 
creatures of sufferance, — ^whose very excess of luxury in their 
most plenteous days had fallen short of the allowance of our 
austerest fasts, — silent, patient, resigned, without sedition or 
disturbance, almost without complaint, perished by an hundred 
a day in the streets of Madras ; every day seventy at least laid 
their bodies in the streets, or on tiie glacis of Tanjore, and 
expired of famine in the granary of India. I was going to 
awake your justice towards this unhappy part of our fellow- 
citizens by bringing before you some of the circumstances of 
this plague of hunger. Of all the calamities which beset and 
waylay the life of man, this comes the nearest to our heart, and 
is that wherein the proudest of us all feels himself to be noth- 
ing more than he is : but I find myself unable to manage it with 
decorum; these details are of a species of horror so nauseous 
and disgusting, they are so degrading to the sufferers and to the 
hearers, they are so humiliating to human nature itself, that on 
better thoughts I find it more advisable to throw a pall over this 
hideous object, and to leave it to your general conceptions. 

VOL. ir. — 19 
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For eighteen months without intermission this destruction 
raged from the gates of Madi'as to the gates of Tanjore ; and so 
completely did these masters in their art, Hyder Ali and his 
more ferocious son, absolye themselves of their impious vow, 
that when the British armies traversed, as they did, the Camatic 
for hundreds of miles in all directions, through the whole line 
of their march they did not see one man^ not one woman, not 
one child, not one four-footed beast of any description whatever. 
One dead uniform silence reigned over the whole region. With 
the inconsiderable exceptions of the narrow vicinage of some 
few forts, I wish to be understood as speaking literally ; — I 
mean to produce to you more than three witnesses, above all 
exception, who will support this assertion in its full extent. 
That hurricane of war passed through every part of the central 
provinces of the Camatic. Six or seven districts to the north 
and to the south (and those not wholly untouched) escaped the 
general i-avage. 

The Carnatic is a country not much inferior in extent to 
England. Figure to yourself, Mr. Speaker, the land in whose 
representative chair you sit ; figure to youi-self the form and 
fashion of your sweet and cheerful country from Thames to 
Trent north and south, and from the Irish to the German Sea 
east and west, emptied and emboweled (may God avert the 
omen of our crimes !) by so accomplished a desolation. Extend 
your imagination a little farther, and then suppose your minis- 
ters taking a survey of this scene of waste and desolation ; what 
would be your thoughts if you should be informed that they 
were computing how much had been the amount of the excises, 
how much the customs, how much the land and malt tax, in 
order that they should charge (take it in the most favoi-able 
light) for public service, upon the relics of the satiated ven- 
geance of relentless enemies, the whole of what England had 
yielded in the most exuberant seasons of peace and abundance ? 
What would you call it? To call it tyranny sublimed into 
madness would be too faint an image ; yet this very madness is 
the principle upon which the ministers at your right hand have 
proceeded in their estimate of the revenues of the Camatic, 
when they were providing, not supply for the establishments of 
its protection, but rewards for the authors of its i-uin. 

Every day you are fatigued and disgusted with this cant : — 
" The Camatic is a country that will soon recover, and become 
instantly as prosperous as ever." They think they are talking 
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to innocents, who will believe that by sowing of dragons^ teeth, 
men maj come up readj growa and ready aimed. They who 
will give themselves the trouble of considering (for it requires 
no great reach of thought, no very profound knowledge) the 
manner in which mankind are increased and countries culti- 
vated, will regard all this raving as it ought to be regarded. In 
order that the people, after a long period of vexation and plun- 
der, may be in a condition to maintain government, government 
must begin by maintaining them. Here the road to economy 
lies not through receipt, but through expense; and in that coun- 
try nature has given no short cut to your object. Men must 
propagate, like other animals, by the mouth. Never did oppres- 
sion light the nuptial torch; never did extortion and usury 
spread out the genial bed. Does any of you think that Eng- 
land, so wasted, would, under such a nursing attendance, so 
rapidly and cheaply recover? But he is meanly acquainted 
with either England or India, who does not know that England 
would a thousand times sooner resume population, fertility, and 
what ought to be the ultimate secretion from both, — revenue, 
— than such a country as the Camatic. 

The Camatic is not by the bounty of nature a fertile soil. 
The general size of its cattle is proof enough that it is much 
otherwise. It is some days since I moved that a curious and 
interesting map kept in the India House should be laid before 
you. The India House is not yet in readiness to send it; I have 
therefore brought down my own copy, and there it lies for the 
use of any gentleman who may think such a matter worthy of 
his attention. It is indeed a noble map, and of noUe things ; 
but it is decisive against the golden dreams and sanguine spec- 
ulations of avarice run mad. In addition to what you know 
must be the case in every part of the world (the necessity of a 
previous provision, seed, stock, capital) that map will show you 
that the uses of the influences of heaven itself are in that coun- 
try a work of art. The Camatic is refreshed by few or no liv- 
ing brooks or running streams, and it has rain only at a season ; 
but its product of rice exacts the use of water subject to per- 
petual command. This is the national bank of the Carnatic, on 
which it must have a perpetual credit or it perishes irretriev- 
ably. For that reason, in the happier times of India, a number, 
almost incredible, of reservoirs have been made in chosen places 
throughout the whole country ; they are formed for the greater 
part of mounds of earth and stones, with sluices of solid ma- 
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sonry; the whole constructed with admirable skill and labor, 
and maintained at a mighty charge. In the territory contained 
in that map alone, I have been at the trouble of reckoning the 
reservoirs, and they amount to upwards of eleven hundred, from 
the extent of two or three acres to five miles in circuit. From 
these reservoirs currents are occasionally drawn over the fields, 
and these water-courses again call for a considerable expense to 
keep them properly scoured and duly leveled. Taking the dis- 
trict in that map as a measure, there cannot be in the Camatic 
and Tanjore fewer than ten thousand of these reservoirs of the 
larger and middling dimensions, to say nothing of those for 
domestic services and the uses of religious purification. These 
are not the enterprises of your power, nor in a style of magnifi- 
cence suited to the taste of your minister. These are the mon- 
uments of real kings, who were the fathers of their people ; 
testators to a posterity which they embrace as their own. These 
are the grand sepulchers built by ambition ; but the ambition 
of an insatiable benevolence, which, not contented with reigning 
in the dispensation of happiness during the contracted term of 
human life, had strained, with all the reachings and graspings 
of a vivacious mind, to extend the dominion of their bounty 
beyond the limits of nature, and to perpetuate themselves 
through generations of generations, the guardians, the protec- 
tors, the nourishers of mankind. 

Long before the late invasion, the persons who are objects 
of the grant of public money now before you had so diverted the 
supply of the pious funds of culture and population that every- 
where the reseiToirs were fallen into a miserable decay. But 
after those domestic enemies had provoked the entry of a cruel 
foreign foe into the country, he did not leave it until his revengfe 
had completed the destruction begun by their avarice. Few, 
very few indeed, of these magazines of water that are not either 
totally destroyed, or cut through with such gaps as to require 
a serious attention and much cost to re-establish them, as the 
means of present subsistence to the people and of future revenue 
to the State. 

What, sir, would a virtuous and enlightened ministry do on 
the view of the ruins of such works before them ? on the view 
of such a chasm of desolation as that which yawned in the midst 
of those countries to the north and south, which still bore some 
vestiges of cultivation? They would have reduced all their 
most necessary establishments ; they would have suspended the 
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jnstest payments; they would have employed every shilling 
derived from the producing, to re-animate the powers of the 
unproductive, parts. While they were performing this funda- 
mental duty, whilst they were celebrating these mysteries of 
justice and humanity, they would have told the corps of ficti- 
tious creditors whose crimes were their claims, that they must 
keep an awful distance ; that they must silence their inauspi- 
cious tongues ; that they must hold off their profane, unhallowed 
paws from this holy work ; they would have proclaimed with 
a voice that should make itself heard, that on every country 
the first creditor is the plow, — that this original, indefeasible 
claim supersedes every other demand. 

This is what a wise and virtuous ministry would have done 
and said. This, therefore, is what our minister could never 
think of saying or doing. A ministry of another kind would 
first have improved the country, and have thus laid a solid 
foundation for future opulence and future force. But on this 
grand point of the restoration of the country, there is not one 
syllable to be found in the correspondence of our ministers, from 
the first to the last ; they felt nothing for a land desolated by 
fire, sword, and famine ; their sympathies took another direction : 
they were touched with pity for bribery, so long tormented with 
a fruitless itching of its palms ; their bowels yearned for usury, 
that had long missed the harvest of its returning montlis ; they 
felt for peculation, which had been for so many years raking in 
the dust of an empty treasuiy ; they were melted into compassion 
for rapine and oppression, licking their dry, parched, unbloody 
jaws. These were the objects of their solicitude. These were 
the necessities for which they were studious to provide. 

To state the country and its revenues in their real condition, 
and to provide for those fictitious claims consistently with the 
support of an army and a civil establishment, would have been 
impossible ; therefore the ministers are silent on that head, and 
rest themselves on the authority of Lord Macartney, who in a 
letter to the court of directors written in the year 1781, specu- 
lating on what might be the result of a wise management of the 
countries assigned by the Nabob of Arcot, rates the revenues, 
as in time of peace, at twelve hundred thousand pounds a year, 
as he does those of the King of Tanjore (which had not been 
assigned) at four hundred and fifty. On this Lord Macartney 
grounds his calculations, and on this they choose to ground 
theiiB. It was on this calculation that the ministry, in direct 
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opposition to the remonstrances of the court of directors, have 
compelled that miserable enslaved body to put their hands 
to an order for appropriating the enormous sum of JB480,000 
annually, as a fund for paying to their rebellious servants a 
debt contracted in defiance of their clearest and most positive 
injunctions. 

The authority and information of Lord Macartney is held 
high on this occasion, though it is totally rejected in every other 
particular of this business. I believe I have the honor of being 
almost as old an acquaintance as any Lord Macartney has. A 
constant and unbroken friendship has subsisted between us from 
a very early period ; and I trust he thinks that as I respect his 
character, and in general admire his conduct, I am one of those 
who feel no common interest in his reputation. ' Yet I do not 
hesitate wholly to disallow the calculation of 1781, without any 
apprehension that I shall appear to distrust his veracity or his 
judgment. This peace estimate of revenue was not grounded 
on the state of the Carnatic as it then, or as it had recently, 
stood. It was a statement of former and better times. There 
is no doubt that a period did exist when the large portion of 
the Carnatic held by the Nabob of Arcot might be fairly reputed 
to produce a revenue to that, or to a greater amount. But the 
whole had so melted away by the slow and silent hostilities of 
oppression and mismanagement, that the revenues, sinking with 
the prosperity of the country, had fallen to about X 800,000 a 
year even before an enemy's horse had imprinted his hoof on 
the soil of the Carnatic. From that view, and independently of 
the decisive effects of the war which ensued, Sir Eyre Coote 
conceived that years must pass before the country could be 
restored to its former prosperity and production. It was that 
state of revenue (namely, the actual state before the war) which 
the directors have opposed to Lord Macartney's speculation. 
They refused to take the revenues for more than X 800, 000. 
In this they are justified by Lord Macartney himself, who in a 
subsequent letter informs the court that his sketch is a matter 
of speculation ; it supposes the country restored to its ancient 
prosperity, and the revenue to be in a course of effective and 
honest collection. If therefore the ministers have gone wrong, 
they were not deceived by Lord Macartney: they were de- 
ceived by no man. The estimate of the directors is nearly the 
very estimate furnished by the right honorable gentleman him- 
self, and published to the world in one of the printed reports 
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of his own committee ; but as soon as he obtained his power, 
he chose to abandon his account. No part of his official 
conduct can be defended on the ground of his Parliamentary 
information. 



From the Speech on "The French Revolution." 

When ancient opinions and rules of life are taken away, the 
loss cannot possibly be estimated. From that moment we have 
no compass to govern us ; nor can we know distinctly to what 
port we steer. Europe, undoubtedly, taken in a mass, was in a 
flourishing condition the day on which your revolution was 
completed. How much of that prosperous state was owing to 
the spirit of our old manners and opinions is not easy to say ; 
but as such causes cannot be indifferent in their operation, we 
must presume that on the whole their operation was beneficial. 

We are but too apt to consider things in the state in which 
we find them, without sufficiently adverting to the causes by 
which they have been produced and possibly may be upheld. 
Nothing is more certain than that our manners, our civilization, 
and all the good things which are connected with manners and 
with civilization, have in this European world of ours depended 
for ages upon two principles, and were indeed the result of both 
combined: I. mean the spirit of a gentleman and the spirit of 
religion. The nobility and the clergy, the one by profession, 
the other by patronage, kept learning in existence even in the 
midst of arms and confusions, and whilst governments were 
rather in their causes than formed. Learning paid back what it 
received to nobility and to priesthood ; and paid it with usury, 
by enlarging their ideas and by furnishing their minds. Happy 
if they had all continued to know their indissoluble union and 
their proper place ! Happy if learning, not debauched by ambi- 
tion, had been satisfied to continue the instructor, and not 
aspired to be the master ! Along with its natural protectors 
and guardians, learning will be cast into the mire and trodden 
down under the hoofs of a swinish multitude. 

If, as I suspect, modern letters owe more than they are 
always willing to own to ancient manners, so do other interests 
which we value full as much as they are worth. Even com- 
merce and trade and manufacture, the gods of our economical 
politicians, are themselves perhaps but creatures ; are themselves 
but effects, which as first causes we choose to worship. They 
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certainly grew under the same shade in which learning flour- 
ished. They too may decay with their natural protecting prin- 
ciples. With you, for the present at least, they threaten to 
disappear together. Where trade and manufactures are wanting 
to a people, and the spirit of nobility and religion remains, sen- 
timent supplies, and not always ill supplies, their place ; but if 
commerce and the arts should be lost in an experiment to try 
how well a State may stand without these old fundamental 
principles, what sort of a thing must be a nation of gross, stupid, 
ferocious, and at the same time poor and sordid barbarians, — 
destitute of religion, honor, or manly pride, possessing nothing 
at present and hoping for nothing hereafter? 

I wish you may not be going fast, and by the shortest cut, 
to that horrible and disgustful situation. Already there appears 
a poverty of conception, a coarseness and vulgarity, in all the 
proceedings of the Assembly and of all their instructors. Their 
liberty is not liberal. Their science is presumptuous ignorance. 
Their humanity is savage and brutal. 

It is not clear whether in England we learned those grand 
and decorous principles and manners, of which considerable 
traces yet remain, from you, or whether you took them from us. 
But to you, I think, we trace them best. You seem to me to be 
gentia incunabula nostrce. France has always more or less influ- 
enced manners in England ; and when your fountain is choked 
up and polluted the stream will not run long, or not run clear, 
with us or perhaps with any nation. This gives all Europe, in 
my opinion, but too close and connected a concern in what is 
done in France. Excuse me therefore if I have dwelt too long 
on the atrocious spectacle of the 6th of October, 1789, or have 
given too much scope to the reflections which have arisen in my 
mind on occasion of the most important of all revolutions, which 
may be dated from that day, — I mean a revolution in senti- 
ments, manners, and moral opinions. As things now stand, with 
everything respectable destroyed without us, and an attempt to 
destroy within us every principle of respect, one is almost forced 
to apologize for harboring the common feelings of men. 

Why do I feel so differently from the Reverend Dr. Price 
and those of his lay flock who will choose to adopt the senti- 
ments of his discourse ? For this plain reason — because it is 
natural I should ; because we are so made as to be affected at 
such spectacles with melancholy sentiments upon the unstable 
condition of mortal prosperity, and the tremendous uncertainty 
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of human greatness \ because in those natural feelings we learn 
great lessons ; because in events like these our passions instruct 
our reason ; because when kings are hurled from their thrones 
by the Supreme Director of this great drama, and become the 
objects of insult to the base and of pity to the good, we behold 
such disasters in the moral as we should a miracle in the physi- 
cal order of things. We are alarmed into reflection ; our minds 
(as it has long since been observed) are purified by terror and 
pity ; our weak, unthinking pride is humbled under the dispen- 
sations of a mysterious wisdom. Some tears might be drawn 
from me, if such a spectacle were exhibited on the stage. I 
should be truly ashamed of finding in myself that superficial, 
theatric sense of painted distress, whilst I could exult over it in 
real life. With such a perverted mind, I could never venture 
to show my face at a tragedy. People would think the tears 
that Garrick formerly, or that Siddons not long since, have 
extorted from me, were the tears of hypocrisy ; I should know 
them to be the tears of folly. 

Indeed, the theater is a better school of moral sentiments 
than churches where the feelings of humanity are thus outraged. 
Poets, who have to deal with an audience not yet graduated in 
the school of the rights of men, and who must apply themselves 
to the moral constitution of the heart, would not dare to pro- 
duce such a triumph as a matter of exultation. There, where 
men follow their natural impulses, they would not bear the 
odious maxims of a Machiavellian policy, whether applied to 
the attainment of monarchical or democratic tyranny. They 
would reject them on the modem, as they once did on the ancient 
stage, where they could not bear even the hypothetical proposi- 
tion of such wickedness in the mouth of a personated tyrant, 
though suitable to the character he sustained. No theatric audi- 
ence in Athens would bear what has been borne in the midst of 
the real tragedy of this triumphal day ; a principal actor weigh- 
ing, as it were in scales hung in a shop of horrors, so much 
actual crime against so much contingent advantage, and after 
putting in and out weights, declaring that the balance was on the 
side of the advantages. They would not bear to see the crimes 
of new democracy posted as in a ledger against the crimes of old 
despotism, and the book-keepers of politics finding democracy 
still in debt, but by no means unable or unwilling to pay the 
balance. In the theater, the first intuitive glance, without any 
elaborate process of reasoning, will show that this method of 
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political computation would justify eveiy extent of crime. They 
would see that on these principles, even where the very worst 
acts were not perpetrated, it was owing rather to the fortune of 
the conspiratoi-s than to their parsimony in the expenditure of 
treachery and blood. They would soon see that criminal means, 
once tolerated, are soon preferred. They present a shorter cut 
to the object than through the highway of the moral virtues. 
Justifying perfidy and murder for public benefit, public benefit 
would soon become the pretext, and perfidy and murder the end ; 
until rapacity, malice, revenge, and fear more dreadful than 
revenge, could satiate their insatiable appetites. Such must be 
the consequences of losing, in the splendor of these triumphs of 
the rights of men, all natural sense of wrong and right. 

But the reverend pastor exults in this " leading in triumph," 
because truly Louis the Sixteenth was *^an arbitrary monarch " ; 
that is, in other words, neither more nor less than because he 
was Louis the Sixteenth, and because he had the misfortune to 
be born King of France, with the prerogatives of which a long 
line of ancestors, and a long acquiescence of the people, without 
any act of his, had put him in possession. A misfortune it has 
indeed turned out to him, that he was bom King of France. 
But misfortune is not crime, nor is indiscretion always the 
greatest guilt. I shall never think that a prince, the acts of 
whose whole reign were a series of concessions to his subjects ; 
who was willing to relax his authority, to remit his prerogatives, 
to call his people to a share of freedom not known, perhaps not 
desired, by their ancestors : such a prince, though he should be 
subjected to the common frailties attached to men and to princes, 
though he should have once thought it necessary to provide force 
against the desperate designs manifestly carrying on against his 
person and the remnants of his authority, — though all this 
should be taken into consideration, I shall be led with great 
difficulty to think he deserves the cruel and insulting triumph 
of Paris and of Dr. Price. I tremble for the cause of liberty, 
from such an example to kings. I tremble for the cause of 
humanity, in the unpunished outrages of the most wicked of 
mankind. But there are some people of that low and degener- 
ate fashion of mind that they look up with a sort of complacent 
awe and admiration to kings who know how to keep firm in their 
seat, to hold a strict hand over their subjects, to assert their pre- 
rogative, and by the awakened vigilance of a severe despotism 
to guard against the very first approaches of freedom. Against 
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^ucii as these they never elevate their voice. Deserters from 
principle, listed with fortune, they never see any good in suf- 
fering virtue, nor any crime in prosperous usurpation. 

If it could have been made clear to me that the King and 
Qaeea of France (those I mean who were such before the 
triumph) were inexorable and cruel tyrants, that they had 
formed a deliberate scheme for massacring the National Assem- 
bly (I think I have seen something like the latter insinuated in 
certain publications), I should think their captivity just. If 
this be true, much more ought to have been done ; but done, in 
my opinion, in another manner. The punishment of real tyrants 
is a noble and awful act of justice ; and it has with truth been 
said to be consolatory to the human mind. But if I were to 
punish a wicked king, I should regard the dignity in avenging 
the crime. Justice is grave and decorous, and in its punish- 
ments rather seems to submit to a necessity than to make a 
choice. Had Nero, or Agrippina, or Louis the Eleventh, or 
Charles the Ninth, been the subject ; if Charles thfe Twelfth of 
Sweden after the murder of Patkul, or his predecessor Christina 
after the murder of Monaldeschi, had fallen into your hands, 
sir, or into mine, I am sure our conduct would have been dif- 
ferent. 

If the French King, or King of the French (or by whatever 
name he is known in the new vocabulary of your constitution), 
has in his own person and that of his Queen really deserved 
these unavowed but unavenged murderous attempts, and those 
frequent indignities more cruel than murder, such a person 
would ill deserve even that subordinate executory trust which I 
understand is to be placed in him; nor is he fit to be called 
chief in a nation which he has outraged and oppressed. A 
worse choice for such an office in a new commonwealth than 
that of a deposed tyrant could not possibly be made. But to 
degrade and insult a man as the worst of .criminals, and after- 
wards to trust him in your highest concerns as a faithful, hon- 
est, and zealous servant, is not consistent with reasoning, nor 
prudent in policy, nor safe in practice. Those who could make 
such an appointment must be guilty of a more flagrant breach 
of trust than any they have yet committed against the people. 
As this is the only crime in which your leading politicians could 
have acted inconsistently, I conclude that there is no sort of 
ground for these horrid insinuations. I think no better of all 
the other calumnies* 
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In England, we give no credit to them. We are generous 
enemies: we are faithful allies. We spurn from us with dis- 
gust and indignation the slanders of those who bring us their 
anecdotes with the attestation of the flower-de-luce on their 
shoulder. We have Lord George Gordon fast in Newgate; 
and neither his being a public proselyte to Judaism, nor his 
having, in his zeal against Catholic priests and all sorts of 
ecclesiastics, raised a mob (excuse the term, it is still in use 
here) which pulled down all our prisons, have preserved to 
him a liberty of which he did not render himself worthy by a 
virtuous use of it. We have rebuilt Newgate, and tenanted 
the mansion. We have prisons almost as strong as the Bastile 
for those who dare to libel the Queens of France. In this spir- 
itual retreat let the noble libeler remain. Let him there 
meditate on his Talmud, until he learns a conduct more becom- 
ing his birth and parts, and not so disgraceful to the ancient 
religion to which he has become a proselyte; or until some 
persons from your side of the water, to please your new Hebrew 
brethren, shall ransom him. He may then be enabled to pur- 
chase, with the old hoards of the synagogue, and a very small 
poundage on the long compound interest of the thirty pieces 
of silver (Dr. Price has shown us what miracles compound 
interest will perform in 1790 years), the lands which are lately 
discovered to have been usurped by the Galilean Church. Send 
us your Popish Archbishop of Paris, and we will send you our 
Protestant Rabbin. We shall treat the person you send us in 
exchange like a gentleman and an honest man, as he is; but 
pray let him bring with him the fund of his hospitality, 
bounty, and charity ; and depend upon it, we shall never con- 
fiscate a shilling of that honorable and pious fund, nor think 
of enriching the treasury with the spoils of the poor-box. 

To tell you the truth, my dear sir, I think the honor of our 
nation to be somewhat concerned in the disclaimer of the pro- 
ceedings of this society of the Old Jewry and the London 
Tavern. I have no man's proxy. I speak only for myself 
when I disclaim, as I do with all possible earnestness, all 
communion with the actors in that triumph, or with the 
admirers of it. When I assert anything else, as concerning 
the people of England, I speak from observation, not from 
authority; but I speak from the experience I have had in a 
pretty extensive and mixed communication with the inhabi- 
tants of this kingdom, of all descriptions and ranks, and after 
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a course of attentive observation begun early in life, and con- 
tinued for nearly forty years. I bave often been astonished, 
considering that we are divided from you but by a slender dike 
of about twenty-four miles, and that the mutual intercourse 
between the two countries has lately been very great, to find 
how little you seem to know of us. I suspect that this is 
owing to your forming a judgment of this nation from certain 
publications which do very erroneously, if they do at all, repre- 
sent the opinions and dispositions generally prevalent in Eng- 
land. The vanity, restlessness, petulance, and spirit of intrigue 
of several petty cabals, who attempt to hide their total want 
of consequence in bustle, and noise, and puffing, and mutual 
quotation of each other, makes you imagine that our contemp- 
tuous neglect of their abilities is a mark of general acquiescence 
in their opinions. No such thing, I assure you. Because half 
a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the field ring with their 
importunate chink, whilst thousands of great cattle reposed 
beneath the shadow of the British oak chew the cud and are 
silent, pray do not imagine that those who make the noise are 
the only inhabitants of the field; that of course they are many 
in number; or that after all they are other than the little, 
shriveled, meager, hopping, though loud and troublesome, in- 
sects of the hour. 
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The Tide on the Moaihng Bab. 

THE mother's request. 

I HAD never liked him. Much as I loved my lady, and long 
as I had labored in her service, I cannot say that I ever knew 
the day when I had any affection for Mr. Jack, even the slightest. 
There was a hard look in his black eyes from the first, and the 
moment I saw him, as he lay, a day-old baby, bundled up in 
lawns and laces, it seemed as if I saw into his future, and 
trembled. As he grew older, the evil spirit grew with him. He 
was cruel and seldsh as a child, though his handsome face 
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covered his faults, as such faces are apt to do ; and even mj 
lady, who was so gentle and kindly, could see no harm in him, 
thought his wilful ways were only high spirit. And perhaps she 
was the more blind to it, because his black eyes were so like his 
dead father's ; and she had always clung to her husband's 
memory so tenderly. But Mr. Jack was not like his, father, 
though my lady fancied he was, Mr. Towther had never made 
an enemy in his life ; and I am sure Mr. Jack never made a 
true friend. People flattered and feared him, and pretended to 
admire his beauty and high-handed ways ; but no one ever liked 
liim well enough to speak a good word for him behind his back. 
But for my lady's sake, people bore with him among the rest ; 
and when she lay upon her deathbed, it was me she gave the 
charge of caring for him, as I had cared for her. 

^^ Don't leave Mr. Jack, Mallon," she said to me when she 
could not say anything else. " Don't leave my boy. Take care 
of him, for my sake. I know he will always take care of you, 
Mallon. His father would have done it. if he had lived ; and I 
know Jack will." - > * ^ 

But though I promised, I knew bettcbr than expect anything 
like gratitude from Ifr. Ja^ki. « I, had patched him all his life, 
and never knew him to show a thoroughly unselfish impulse. 

But for my sweet, dead lady's sake^ I stayed with him as 
housekeeper, at the Manse, as the country house was called, and 
I tried my best to please him ; so we had no disagreement, for 
he never interfered, so long as things were to his liking ; and 
I may add, never even thought to give me thanks, the thanks his 
father and my lady had never spared. However, I stayed, and 
attended to the servants, and kept the house accounts ; and when 
he came down from London with his friends, he never had to 
complain. And so matters went on, until the month after my 
lady's death, when he suddenly took a fancy that he wanted me 
to go with him to a little seaside town, where he had been 
staying for some whim or other ; for, as he condescended to say 
then, for the first time, he ^' liked my ways, and liked to have 
me about him." So remembering my promise to his dying 
mother, I went, without any words ; though I must admit it was 
rather a trial, at my time of life, to make such a change all at 
once ; and, moreover, I could scarcely see how it was that he 
could require me. 

I found his chambers very fine and handsomely furnished ; 
for it was just like Mr. Jack to have everything of the hand- 
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Bomest and best. There was a large suite of them, in a big house, 
in the principal square, and the rest of the establishment was 
let to an Irish oflScer whose regiment was quartered in the town- 
barracks. Major Clangarthe, the gentleman's name was ; and 
his family, consisting of a wife and three or four children, was 
with him. His rooms were not so handsome as Mr. Jack's, I 
discovered ; and even the best of them had a queer, untidy look. 
Mrs. Clangarthe had been a great beauty in her day, and came 
of a very fine, very poor, Irish family ; and on the strength of 
this, she used to lie on the sofa or sit in an easy-chair all day, 
joking with the major, and letting the children run wild. They 
had made away with plenty of money in their time, shabby as 
things seemed now ; and they were as carelessly-happy, good- 
tempered a set as ever I saw in my life. When they had money, 
it flew right and left, and when they gave their gay little wine- 
suppers, I am sure people never enjoyed themselves more than 
they did; and there was never more hearty laughing than I 
could hear among the officers who crowded into their drawing- 
rooms, as if they would rather be there than attend the finest 
entertainment in the West End. But they were queer people, 
for all that. 

The first I saw of them was two or three days after my 
arrival, when, as I was sitting at my work, there came a rap at 
my door, and, in answer to my " come in," it opened, and showed 
me a young lady standing there, laughing. 

" Do you mean * come in ' really ? " she said, good-naturedly. 
" If you don't, I can run away again." 

She was a very pretty young lady, indeed, and very young ; 
not more than seventeen ; but, to my mind, she looked queer 
enough. She had big, round, lovely gray eyes, and crinkling, 
silky, black hair, hanging to a bit of a waist ; but the crinkling, 
black hair looked as if it actually needed brushing ; and it was 
tied back with a purple velvet ribbon, which was anything but 
clean. I had never seen a lovelier, more supple little figure : it 
was so lithe, and soft, and round ; but her crimson cashmere 
morning-robe was soiled and frayed; and the seam on one of 
her shoulders had come unstitched, and showed the white skin 
through plainly. Even her feet — such pretty feet — were not 
tidy. One of her slippers had burst out, and the other had lost 
its rosette. But she did not seem to care about her appearance, 
and drew up the chair I offered her close to mine and began to 
talk with a careless freedom that made me almost catch my breath. 
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*^ I am Lina," she said, as unceremoniouslj as if she had 
known me for years. '^ Lina Clangarthe, from the rooms up- 
stairs ; and I thought I would come to see you. Mamma said I 
might, because we know Mr. Lowther so well. You have been 
housekeeper in his family ever since he was born, he says." 

I told her that I had, and answered all her questions as well 
as I could, though she asked a great many. The fact was, she 
asked questions all the time, and seemed so sweet-tempered 
about it, that I could not help liking the poor, neglected child. 
And she was as ready to answer questions as she was to ask 
them; and to my bewilderment told me all about the family 
affairs, speaking just as gayly about their family troubles as if 
the whole affair was a joke. 

" And so it is a joke," she said, " and fine fun we have out of 
it, sometimes. If it was n't for Lady Medora, and her lectures, 
and the tracts she sticks in the boxes of old finery she sends us, 
we should n't mind it a bit." 

Lady Medora was her father's sister, I found out, and was a 
very rigid person. She sent them boxes of her cast-off finery, 
two or three times a year, and when they came, they were sure 
to herald a new lecture on the family frivolity, and a new supply 
of tracts. 

" I wore one in the toe of a slipper for a week " Lina said. 
** Her ladyship had stuffed it in, and I never should have seen it, 
but that Fergus's terrier was playing with the rosette, and tore 
the kid, and pulled it out." 

I really thought I must be dreaming, it seemed so strange 
that the pretty, incomprehensible creature should be revealing 
the family secrets so frankly ; but she rattled on as gayly as if 
there was nothing at all remarkable in her queer confidences. 

" I am so glad you have come," she said. " I like old ladies, 
and you look so nice and good-natured. I shall come in and see 
you often, if you don't mind. You won't mind, will you ? 
Besides, I am glad for something else. As long as you are here, 
it won't be the least bit improper to talk to Mr. Jack, when I 
come in to borrow things. I often come in to borrow things, 
aud I can't help talking when lie begins, though I suppose it is a 
tiny mite improper. And mamma says I must be discreet ; but 
the fact is, my darling Mrs. Mallon, we are not a discreet family. 
I often think there must be the least taste of vagabond blood in 
our veins, if we are Clangarthes." 

I was so sorry for her, so fearful of the danger her beauty, 
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and ignorance, and high spirits might throw her into, that even 
while she laughed I felt heavy-hearted. What sort of a woman 
could she be, this mother, who let the pretty creature run in and 
out of a gentleman's private rooms, to borrow things, and listen 
to whatever flattering nonsense he chose to talk to her ? In the 
liking I had taken to her, I couldn't help speaking a word or two, 
which I thought might serve as a motherly hint. 

" 1 am glad I have come too, my dear," I said to her. " And I 
hope you won't take it hardly if I say I am glad for your sake. 
I hope you will come and see me often ; and if you want to 
borrow anything, just nin in here, right to me, because you are 
quite right in thinking it is not quite proper to apply to Mr. 
Jack. You are too young and pretty for such things to be quite 
discreet, my love." 

From the bottom of my old woman's heart I felt that she was 
too good and innocent to be trifled with, and I knew Mr. Jack 
too well to hope that he meant to act honorably by her. But I 
did not think of the worst then. God knows I never believed 
his heart could be as black as it proved itself. I thought it quite 
likely that he might talk nonsense, and flatter her with hopes he 
never meant to realize ; but I never went so far as to think he 
could mean to bring misery and despair on this pretty, ignorant 
young thing, whose heart was so fresh and childish. 

She sat and talked to me for more than an hour, and the 
more she talked, the more I liked her light-hearted, affectionate 
ways, and the more I wished she had a better mother to guide 
her. It seemed a trifle curious, too, that I, with all my staid, 
old-womanish notions, should have taken such a fancy; but, 
somehow, my heart warmed toward her, and she seemed to see 
it. I knew that, at first, the innocent rattlebrain had only 
come to coax her way into my heart, for Mr. Jack's sake ; but I 
could see plainly enough, in the end, that she was quite honest 
in her liking for me, and would take any motherly counsel I gave 
her. 

I could not help thinking about her when she was gone, and 
wishing that she was not so ready to admire Mr. Jack's fine 
ways and handsome face. He was handsome enough, it cannot 
be denied ; and he was the very style of beauty to take a girl's 
fancy. He was slight, and lithe-limbed, and dark as a Spaniard. 
Indeed, there had been, two or three centuries ago, a touch of 
Spanish blood in the Lowther family, and now and then it broke 
out again, in a pair of dense, black eyes, a slow, sweet smile, and 
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a graceful languor of motion. My lady's husband had possessed 
the dark eyes, but the rest had come to Mr. Jack, and it was 
easy enough to see how a girl like Lina Clangarthe would 
passionately admire his beauty and careless haughtiness. 



watched; not warned. 

That night, for the first time since my arrival, Mr. Jack 
paid me a visit, and the moment I saw him I knew why he had 
come. And, after he had talked about other things for a while, 
he spoke out, carelessly enough. 

" You had a visitor this morning, Gorish tells me," he said. 

The words were quiet-sounding, to be sure, but I did not 
trust them ; for, bold and deil-may-care as he was by nature, he 
did not look me in the face When he spoke. He looked down 
at the half-smoked cigar in his hand, so that his black lashes 
cast a curious shadow over his long, dark, half-closed eyes. 

** Yes, I had a visitor," I answered, as brief as possible. 

He smiled languidly, as he smoothed a loose leaf round the 
cigar with his strong, white fingers. 

"A pretty one, too," he said. "However scandalized you 
may be with your recollection of lovely, untidy hair, and lovely, 
untidy figure, you will agree with me there, I am sure." 

" Yes, sir," I replied, gravely, again. " A pretty one and a 
bright one. A bright, affectionate, loving one, with a fresh, 
true heart, I think." 

He smiled again, lightly, touching the ash of his cigar. 

" Ah ! " he said, in a low, half -indifferent sort of tone ; and 
then he put the cigar in his mouth again, and went on smoking, 
as if he had forgotten all about what we had been saying. It 
was a way of his to pass things by, and become indifferent to 
them in a moment. It had been so with his toys and pets, as a 
child ; and it was so even with his friends, and his extravagant 
fancies. 

He said nothing more to me about Miss Lina, and I was 
glad to find he did n't. It gave me some hope that he had not 
taken any great fancy to her, as I had at first imagined he had. 
His fancies were not pleasant things to cope with ; and I knew 
such a fancy as this could come to no good. 

But before I had been in the house many days, I found that 
the Major and he were great friends, and that Mrs. Clangarthe 
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admired him as much as her daughter did. She had a great 
weakness for beauty, and Mr. Jack's dark eyes won her from the 
first. He spent hours in their apartments, passing in and out in 
the queer, informal way, everybody who had dealings with them 
seemed to adopt ; and it was plain that he was always welcome, 
for the Major made a great to-do over him, and Mrs. Clangarthe 
would laugh and talk to him in the good-natured, light-headed 
fashion which seemed natural to her. The Major was pretty 
deeply in his debt, Mr. Jack's valet, Gorish, told me, and was 
continually borrowing fresh supplies ; but for the matter of that, 
Gorish added, he was in debt over head and ears, and borrowed 
right and left, wherever there was a chance. 

As I have said before, there were plenty of visitors constantly 
coming to the house, most of them military men like the Major, 
and all of them appeared to be of one opinion regarding Miss 
Lina. They all admired her, and all made love to her, and 1 
must say that I believe some of the younger ones were really in 
earnest And no wonder. When she was dressed, as she was 
always of an evening, with her lovely figure, lovely face, lovely 
hair, and reckless high spirits, I am sure there was not a more 
beautiful creature in London. In spite of their untidy ways, the 
Clangarthes had a wonderful taste in dress; and what with 
Lady Medora's presents, and going into debt, they kept up in a 
way that was astonishing. 

But with all the attention she received, and all the fine 
speeches that were poured into her pretty, ready ears, it was 
easy to see that Miss Lina cared for none of them but Mr. Jack. 
She gave way to him in an innocent, open, girlish way, and she 
tried to amuse him. She was just the generous young creature 
to be a tender, willing slave, through bitter and sweet. If she 
loved her husband, he might be her tyrant, if he had the will ; 
and the more I saw, the less I fancied Mr. Jack's winning her 
warm, loving heart, to play the tyrant over. 

I saw a great deal of the family, and had the chance to watch, 
because, in a short time, I found that I might be of service, in 
several little ways ; and finally, partly through my liking for the 
girl, and partly at Mr. Jack's request, I fell into the habit of 
superintending things, here and there, and helping the servants, 
when they had company. And so the friendship between Miss 
Lina and myself was strengthened. She began to make a con- 
fidante of me, in more ways than one. She told me about her 
admirers, and laughed at them, in a hearty, enjoyable way which 
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had not a bit of deceit about it. She showed me her dresses, 
and came to me for help, when thej wanted mending or alter- 
ing ; and when I did anything for her she would kneel on the 
carpet at my side, with her big gray eyes all a-light with wonder 
and gratitude. I never helped her in the least, without getting 
an affectionate burst of thanks, and an impulsive caress. It 
was her nature to overflow with gratitude and pleasure about 
small things, and I was the last person in the world to try to 
restrain her. 

They were having one of their free-and-easy little suppers 
one night, and I had noted among the guests a gentleman I had 
not seen before. He was not an officer, but a civilian, and 
though he was well-looking enough, there was a stiffness about 
his manner, and a haughty pretentiousness in his blonde face, 
that rendered him by no means as prepossessing as the genial, 
finely-made, epauletted men who were so fond of thronging the 
rooms. " Sir Denis," I heard them call him ; and I noticed that 
he seemed very much pleased with Miss Lina, and showed it 
pretty plainly, in a certain stiffly-polite fashion. It appeared, 
too, that he was a favorite of Mrs. Clangarthe, for she took a 
great deal of trouble to draw him out, and evidently wished that 
Lina would be attentive. But I understood Miss Lina very well 
by this time, and saw that she was rather uneasy. She was try- 
ing very hard to be obediently entertaining ; but she was not 
getting along veiy well, and was not enjoying herself as she 
usually did. I had promised Mr. Jack to undertake the man- 
agement of things that night, and in passing to and fro before 
the opened doors, I saw that, as she danced with Sir Denis, and 
talked to him, there was a restless look in her eyes, and a queer, 
little, eager color on her cheeks. She looked uncomfortable, and 
I guessed the reason why. Sir Denis had taken Mr. / ack's place 
so completely that the two had hardly spoken a word to each 
other; and the poor child was troubling herself about it, and 
fancying that he was troubled too. But he was bearing it very 
well, I thought. He was making himself agreeable to a tall young 
lady with a fine figure and an amber«satin dress, and seemed to 
be enjojring himself pretty well, to judge from his face, and the 
young lady's rather loud laughs. He did not take much notice 
of Miss Lina, and after a while, I think, she began to notice it. 
for the color in her cheeks died out, and the uneasy look in her 
eyes deepened. For my part, I felt almost angry. I knew what 
bis indifference meant He knew his power over her, and meant 
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to exercise it. He took the tall young ladj in amber satin down 
to supper, and he hung over her^ and talked nonsense in a half- 
joking way, that was torture to the poor child who sat opposite, 
by the side of her unceremonious admirer, the uneasy color 
coming and going as she listened to the burst of laughter from 
their side of the long, narrow table. But at last Mr. Jack got 
tired of the talkative young woman in amber, and handing her 
over to somebody else, made his way across the room, as if he 
was going to leave it. 

I was in a room on the other side of the hall, and could see 
everything; and the hidden misery in Miss Lina's eyes told me 
that if she could not break from Sir Denis in one way, she would 
in another. And so she did ; for in a minute more she was out 
in the hall and half-way down the staircase after Mr. Jack, and 
was speaking to him all in a wild flutter, half frightened, half 
daring. 

" Mr. Lowther ! " she said. « Jack ! don't go ! " 

I shall never forget how she looked, just as she stood there, 
at that minute, the troubled red on her cheeks, the eager girl's 
desperateness in her big eyes. It is such girls as Lina Glan- 
garthe, who bear misery and shame, because their hearts are 
tender, and the chances are against them ; it is such girls who 
need the world's pity, and God's help, when the worst comes to 
the worst. A woman less ignorant of the world's ways would 
have known better than to let Mr. Jack see she could not bear 
a shadow of neglect. 

"Jack! Don't go!'* 

A little shiver ran over me as I heard her say it. I did not 
know before that they had gone so far as that, and my heart 
quickened forebodingly as he stopped and turned to look up at 
her. Cruel as it may seem, I was almost ready to pray that he 
might not hear her, and would go on without answering. She 
was so pretty — so pretty ! The dazzling light seemed all to 
shine upon her full, soft, white shoulders and arms ; even the 
shining white billows of her silk train could not make her look 
anything but a child. The light was so bright that the roses 
that drooped in her bosom, and clung to her loose, soft hair, were 
as red as blood. 

She was pretty enough to bring him back, whether he cared 
for her or not ; and he came, smiling, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and stood a few steps below her, as she slipped into a 
sitting posture, on the stairs, looking down at him, with her soul 
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in her eyes and her heart's blood in her cheeks, all in a flutter 
of joy at his coming, and wonder at her own daring. 

" Ah, Jack ! " she said, " you are not vexed, are you ? Not 
vexed with me ? " 



THE TIDE IS TURNING. 

They were so near me that I could hear every word they said, 
and see every change in either face ; and I saw the slow gleam 
of triumph grow into Mr. Jack's black eyes ; the evil, handsome 
eyes he had inherited from that Spanish ancestor. It was only 
a small triumph, but it was one, and the least of triumphs 
pleased him. So he stood looking up at her, and smiling a 
little, as he leaned on the balustrade. 

" You seemed to be fully occupied," he said. " I thought, 
perhaps, Sir Denis could fill my place ; but, of course, I am not 
vexed. A man 's not apt to be, when he sees himself thrown 
over for another — is he ? " 

All the color fell away from her face, and she broke out upon 
him almost piteously. 

" Oh, Jack ! oh, Jack, don't ! You know — you do know it 
wasn't my fault. I have been miserable all night. And, 
besides," turning on him with a swift little touch of pathetic 
reproach, " were n't you talking to Nora Delamore ? " 

Perhaps her prettiness and the eager appeal in her lovely 
eyes touched him. At all events, after an odd little pause, he 
spoke to her in another tone. 

" Where is your cloak ?" he said. " Go, and put it on, Lina, 
and come here to mo again. I want you." 

She sprang up, in a minute, as bright as could be, and went 
without a word ; and in less time than it takes to write it, she 
was back again, with a bright, rose-pink opera-cloak on, her eyes 
shining from under its hood like diamonds. 

" Is it the garden ? " she said to him, slipping her hand into 
his arm, and laughing a happy little laugh. "Is it into the 
garden. Jack ? " 

" It is where we shall be out of the way," he answered, 
softening his cruel voice. " Out of the way, and together, and 
happy." And he slipped his treacherous arm about her little 
waist, and drawing her to his side, bent over, and kissed her 
full on her blooming lips. I knew there was little room for 
hope after that. Having ^one so far he would go farther, if 
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the fancy held him ; and as soon as he was tired, he would fling 
her away without a pang of remorse. I could not help feeling 
a thought bitter against the heedless woman, in the bright room 
near them. I could hear her laughing, and I could hear the 
Major laughing, too ; and I could not resist an impulse of im- 
patience at their blindness. I never have had chUdren of my 
own, but I felt sure that no daughter of mine, if I had ever had 
one, would have been left thus, helplessly, to herself, as Lina 
Glangarthe was. 

And this was only one occasion out of a thousand such. 
Every day I saw more of an imprudence, which, to my mind, 
seemed actually terrible. The people who visited the house 
were as careless and easy-going as the Clangarthes themselves ; 
and Lina was wonderfully popular among both men and women. 
She was pretty enough to have drawn the world after her, and 
her queer, bright, high spirits, and reckless inclination and fun, 
were the very things to please people, who thought of nothing 
but how to enjoy life and amuse themselves. 

" We take life easy," said Lina to me one day. " Where 'b 
the use of taking it so hard, and fretting like Lady Medora. It 
only makes people ill-natured. We can't help being poor and 
in debt, but we can help fretting about it, can't we, Mrs. 
Mallon?" 

There never was a lighter-hearted creature on earth than she 
was then. It appeared as though she was overrunning with fun 
and life. There was never a dull look on her bright face, or a 
hard word on her lip. She had a laugh and a jest for every one ; 
and there was not a servant in the house, among all the ill- 
paid lot, who was not ready to do anything for Miss Lina. It 
is my opinion that but for her there would scarcely have been 
a servant on the place. When there was money in the house, 
she always remembered them, and when there was none, she 
coaxed them into a good humor. Her maid got her dresses 
before they were half-worn, and the cook borrowed her jewelry, 
quite secure in her good-nature, even if she was found out. Ill- 
regulated as everything was, there was something half-comical 
about it all. They were so good-natured and easy, and life 
seemed such an enjoyable affair. Even the ill-used tradesmen, 
who dunned them from morning till night, went away some- 
what pacified, after an interview with Lina, or the Major, 
though there is no doubt they afterward wondered at their 
own indiscretion in allowing themselves to be so soothed. It 
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IB my impression that Lady Medora herself had a sense of her 
own unfitness to cope with them, for though she sent box after 
box of old finery, and tracts enough to have converted a whole 
Fiji island, she never visited them. 

" And all the better," said Lina, tossing over the contents of 
one of said boxes on its arrival. " It would only make her un- 
comfortable, poor soul. She would not understand us, you know, 
and we should n't understand her. It 's all the better, and we 
are very grateful to her, I am sure. It 's a blessed thing for us, 
though, that there 's one saint in the family to pray us all out 
of purgatory. Lady Medora is a very good woman, Mrs. Mallon. 
Dear me ! I wonder where she wore this rose-colored satin 
dress. I am going to shake the tracts out of the trimmings, 
and try it on." 

I often thought that, with a good mother, she would have 
been far different than most girls. My pretty Miss Lina, she 
was better as it was, in spite of her wild ways. I never heard 
an ill-natured word from her lips, queer as some of her speeches 
were, and she was generous and affectionate beyond measure. 
The tribe of neglected children, who tumbled about the rooms, 
were fonder of her than they were of any living thing ; and she 
would give up her own pleasure any day to romp with them, 
when they asked her, which they were by no means chary of 
doing. 

And through watching her, and noticing little things, I saw 
that her feeling for Mr. Jack was love of the intensest kind ; 
and I saw, too, that it grew stronger every day, and that he led 
her on. And just as far as he chose to lead, she followed, and 
was ignorantly happy. He spent his evenings with her ; and 
the Major and Mrs. Clangarthe looked on in their usual amiable, 
irresponsible way. He rode out with her, and the Major admired 
Lina's fine figure complacently, as the two cantered away, while 
Mrs. Clangarthe nodded them a farewell from the drawing-room 
window. 

" Lina is like Lady Anastasia Derry, my dear. Don't you 
think so?" Mrs. Clangarthe was fond of saying. '*You re- 
member Lady Anastasia Derry, Major, and she was Colonel 
Enniskillen's daughter, and her mother was a Wexford ? " 

The memory of her aristocratic antecedents was a great 
source of pleasure to Mrs. Clangarthe, and she clung to it with 
whimsical pertinacity. She was anxious that Lina should make 
a good marriage, though I often thought she went about man- 
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aging the matter in a queer way. She forgot that gentlemen 
of position and title don't always choose their wives for a pretty 
face. They are a trifle more particular in these days than 
they were, or else the old romantic stories have very little foun- 
dation. 

But it was Mrs. Clangarthe's plans that cast the first shadow 
over Miss Lina's life. I do not think the girl had ever known 
a shadow before; but a cloud came at last, and its darkness 
was too heavy for her. It had first showed itself the night 
when the tall, stiff young man they called Sir Denis fol- 
lowed her about, and roused Mr. Jack to making love to the 
young woman in amber satin ; and in the course of time this 
same shadow became the cloud. The stiff young man came 
to the house pretty often, after the supper-party, and when he 
came he always fastened himself to Miss Lina, and kept Mr. 
Jack in the shade. She bore it at first good-humoredly, as she 
always bore disagreeable things ; but after a while it began to 
trouble her. Whether he cared for her or not, Mr. Jack did not 
care to have a rival; and when Sir Denis made himself un- 
pleasant, Lina always suffered for it, Mr. Jack did not quarrel 
with her, he was too wary for that ; he simply let her alone, 
and played indifference, until the poor, warm-hearted, impulsive 
girl was wretched and reckless enough for anything. She was 
afraid of vexing him, and afraid of vexing her mother ; so be- 
tween the two she grew desperate. She began to fret in secret, 
and lost her reckless high spirits, and was only gay by fits and 
starts. 

Mr. Jack made it worse than it was. He knew how to 
manage her, and by a word, dropped here and there, put it 
into her mind that her mother's foolish, blind persistence was 
unnatural cruelty, and that she would be forced to make a 
sacrifice which would render her wretched for life. The fact 
was, Mrs. Clangarthe's persistence was only weak ambition, and 
if Lina had been left alone, the matter would have come to its 
natural termination smoothly enough. But just as Mr. Jack 
had tortured his pets in his childhood, he tortured this poor child 
now, and the trouble was too much for her. She was not used 
to heart-pain, and at last it broke her down and made her 
desperate. 

She came to my room almost wild, one day, after Sir Denis 
had left tlie house. He had been more than usually preten- 
tiously officious, and Mrs. Clangarthe had encouraged him. 
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" I think that he will propose to you soon, Lina,'* she had 
said, after he was gone. " You are so lucky. Now, if Annette 
and Lucia only marry as well wlien they grow up, I shall 
be perfectly satisfied." And when, a few minutes later, Mr. 
Jack came in, she poured out to him her delight at Lina's 
success, considering that, as the friend of the family, he was 
the person most likely to sympathize with her. 

There was a spot of flaming scarlet on Lina's cheek, and 
a dangerous, wild look in her eyes, when she came to me ; and 
she had not been with me five minutes before she broke out, 
tortured with humiliation, and pain, and fear, telling me the 
whole story. 

** She must be mad," she ended. " She is mad, and she is 
driving me mad too. I shall do something desperate and wicked, 
if they don't leave me alone. They cannot see that — that noth- 
ing on earth could buy me from my love." 

She was sitting on a low stool, at my feet, and her long 
hair almost hid her face ; but when she said that, she tossed 
the hair back, and looked up at me, with an almost defiant 
daring in her eyes. 

" It is not right to say that, I suppose," she said. " It is not 
right to acknowledge that I have a true love. Women are not 
allowed to tell the truth about such things. But you are not 
blind, if all the rest are. You can see how the truth stands." 
And then she broke down, all in a sudden shame at herself, 
and sobbed like a wronged child. 

A STRANGE LETTER. 

A strange alteration in her manner came about after this. 
She was not so frank, and even over her brightest moods there 
was a shadow. But her trouble only made her fonder of Mr. 
Jack than ever, and I noticed that she was feverishly anxious to 
please him. I was sorry to sec, too, tliat she put herself into 
his way a great deal more than was quite prudent ; but she was 
too miserable, and too ignorant of the ways of the world, to be 
discreet ; and so I could not blame her, though I knew she was 
working against herself. She met him upon the stairs half a 
dozen times in a day, and I knew very well that the solitary 
walks she took were taken only in desperate hope of seeing or 
speaking to him. 

" I should die if I did n't see him," she broke out once to 
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me. '^ Don't tell me he '11 like me the less for it, Mrs. Mallon ; 
men can*t be so cruel as that." 

She had always been fond of walking on the beach, and 
from my window I had often watched her strolling on the waste 
sands, that the fishermen called the Moaning Bar, with the 
children, and letting them pull her about as not one girl in a 
dozen would have done. But she never took the children with 
her now. She walked out alone, though my old eyes were 
quite sharp enough to see she was not often alone long. Day 
after day Mr. Jack would follow her down to their trysting- 
place on the Bar, and for hours I could see them, as they sat 
sheltered by the rocks, Miss Lina's scarlet jacket, a bright bit of 
color, contrasted with sea, and sand, and sky. 

And in her room upstairs Mrs. Glangarthe made herself 
comfortable over the success of her plans. She was fond of 
Lina, as every one else was ; she was proud of her beauty, and 
wished to see her happy ; and fancying a good marriage the 
boon most to be desired, she worked industriously in her behalf, 
in her own easy-natured, shiftless style. Mr. Lowther was the 
Major's friend, and had lent the Major money.; accordingly, 
nothing could be more pleasantly desirable than that he should 
amuse Lina, and Lina should amuse him. 

" I like to see young people enjoy themselves, Mrs. Mallon," 
she said, sweet-tempered ly, to me. " And Lina always enjoys 
herself when she is with Mr. Lowther. She wants brightening 
a little, too, now, though I am sure I don't see why she should, 
when her prospects are so good ; but she has not been in good 
spirits lately." 

That evening Lina came in from her walk later than usual. 
It was so late, indeed, that the yellow fog curtained both sea 
and shore, and the street lamps were beginning to twinkle here 
and there. She did not go upstairs, but came into my room, and 
the moment she entered I saw that something was wrong. 
Her face was pale and haggard, but there was a spot on each 
cheek as bright as her scarlet jacket, and in her hand she held 
a letter. 

She sat down on a footstool, as she always did. For a 
minute or two she did not speak. But all at once she began to 
tremble and cry, and pull at the collar of her sacque as if it 
was hurting her. 

« Oh, Mrs. Mallon ! " she cried. " Oh, Mrs. Mallon, just look 
here ! What shall I do ? Oh, what shall I do ? " And then 
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she tossed the letter into my lap, and hid her face in her hands, 
under her loose, fog-damped hair. 

" Do you mean that I must read it, my dear ? " I asked, feel- 
ing faint at heart ; for just at that moment a terrible thought 
flashed across my mind — a thought I had never even ap- 
proached before. 

She nodded her head without speaking, and so I opened it ; 
and it was from no less a person than Lady Medora Darrel her- 
self. Lady Medora had heard rumors of Sir Denis's attention 
to her niece, and was so far pleased as to wish to encourage 
them. Sir Denis was the son of a friend of hers, and, of 
course, unexceptionable ; and she discussed the whole matter 
with a queer frankness, which somehow reminded me of the 
Glangarthes themselves. 

" A marriage like this is more than I ever looked for," she 
wrote. " Living as you do, you could hardly expect to make 
such a match. I shall write to your mother at once, and, in the 
meantime, you may tell her that 1 will extend to her all the 
assistance in my power, as regards your bridal trous^eau^ when 
Yon need it. After your marriage, I shall be glad to receive you 
at my house, and hope that a change will be effected in your 
hitherto frivolous life." 

A strange sound, half a choked sob and half a bitter laugh, 
startled me as I finished reading, and I looked up to find Lina 
in a white heat of scornful wrath. 

"When I need it?" she said. " Good, that; isn't it, Mrs. 
Mallon ? She forgets the old adage, ' First catch your hare.' 
Sir Denis isn't caught yet, and beside — " She stopped, and 
shut her white teeth together hard. 

Then she broke out, fiercely. 

" Do you know what that letter will do ? " she said. " It 
will drive me to despair. It was bad enough before, and now 
they will take that up as if it was the best luck in the world. 
They laugh at her, all of them, but they are afraid of her, for all 
that" 

I comforted her to the best of my ability, and she tried to 
listen, but I saw it was of no use ; before she went away I was 
in an agony of such doubt and fear as I had never known 
before in my life. 

And this was not all. Just as she rose from her seat I 
heard the hall-door open, and the sound of Mr. Jack's footstep, 
and from the flash that leaped into her eye I knew that as she 
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brushed out she was only hurrying to meet him. She was so 
excited and hurried that she forgot to close the door after her, 
and, as it stood open, I saw her meet him at the foot of the 
staircase, with the* letter in her hand. 

" What is it, Lina ? " I heard him say, half-tenderly, half -im- 
patiently, as he caught sight of her, standing in the bright light 

She glanced up at him with a troubled face, and then all at 
once the fire died out of it, and left her pale as death. 

"Jack," she whispered, almost breathlessly, "if you are 
going to save me, you must save me now." And she dropped 
her head upon the hand she had laid on the balustrade without 
another word. 

I shall never understand how it was possible that, through 
the long weeks that followed, a mother could be so carelessly 
blind as Mrs. Clangarthe showed herself. She seemed to enjoy 
life as much as ever ; she was so sweet-tempered and ready to 
be amused with trifles; she played hostess at the gay little 
suppers, and angled for Sir Denis in seeming unconsciousness of 
the change in the pretty young face, hitherto so cloudlessly 
bright. It made my heart ache to watch this change as it 
grew. It was no longer the face that had smiled down on Mr. 
Jack from the staircase. There was a feverish trouble in its 
eyes ; its very smiles were feverish. I cannot describe the 
dumb pain and look of inward misery that took the place of the 
old light-heartedness. 

But the girl said very little, though she grew paler every 
day. She bore up against her trouble almost defiantly, trying to 
make herself pretty in her lover's eyes, pretending to be gay, and 
even trying to tolerate Sir Denis. But she could not deceive 
me. My love for her had made my old eyes too quick. I think, 
too, that she understood this, for it was only before me that she 
ever gave in, and sometimes she seemed to break down, though 
she tried hard to make light of it, and always did it with a 
wretched ghost of a smile on her pale lips. 

" Sir Denis was too much for me to-night," she would say, 
sometimes. "And — and I have a headache. It makes me 
look pale, I dare say. Do I look pale, Mrs. Mallon ? " trying to 
laugh. " I feel pale." 

But the time came when she ceased even trying to laugh, and 
would come to me, looking as white as death, trembling and 
crying. 

" Don't tell," she would say. " Don't tell I am not well, 
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70a know ; and Lady Medora has been bothering again. Let me 
have my cry out, and then I shall be better." 

I cannot put into words tlie horror of slow fear which grew 
npon me. 1 could not bear to think of it, and fought against it 
bitterly, trying to think it quite natural that her girlish troubles 
should make her hysterical and nervous ; but at last I began to 
see a change in Mr. Jack, and this change crushed all my hopes. 
I began to see that he was getting tired of his amusement ; and 
I knew him so well that I recognized the alteration as soon as it 
came about ; as soon as Miss Lina herself did. He began to try 
to avoid her, as if by accident at first, but more openly in the 
coarse of time. In the end, day after day passed by in which 
he never entered their rooms. 

I wakened earlier than usual one morning, and after dress- 
ing went to my window to look out, as I had a habit of doing. 
The fog was just clearing away, and as my eyes became accui»- 
tomed to the then floating mist, I glanced accidentally toward 
the Moaning Bar. Two figures were standing near the rocks 
together. It did not need a second glance to tell me whose they 
were. I knew them in an instant ; one by its attitude, the 
other by the scarlet jacket and long, falling hair. It was Lina 
Glangarthe and Mr. Jack. 

He was lounging carelessly against a rock when I looked, 
and she seemed to be speaking to him passionately, wildly, 
desperately. She was holding out her hands, and clasping and 
wringing them as she talked ; and he was listening without a 
gesture, simply listening and watching her. 

My heart gave one fierce bound, and fairly stood still. For 
a moment it seemed that I scarcely breathed, and then I drew 
back behind the curtain, praying aloud. 

« Lord, have mercy upon her ! Lord, have mercy upon 
her ! '' I cried. 

It was all over when I looked again. Mr. Jack had 
sauntered away, and Lina was walking rapidly alon^ the beach, 
toward the street She was walking hurriedly, and seemed to 
steady her slight, girlish figure with some difficulty. But she 
was not crying, and there was not a tear in her eyes when, a 
few moments later, she came into the room. 

"I have been out walking with Mr. Lowther," she said, in a 
strange, steady voice. " And we have had a bit of a quarrel, 
Mrs. Mallon. Lovers always have their little quarrels, don*t 
they?*' 
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She seated herself at the window when she entered, and she 
was sitting there as she spoke, and the minute the words were 
out of her mouth she turned suddenly and looked at me. 

" If you had been at the window, you might have seen us," 
she said, watching me keenly. " I did not know before that any 
of these windows fronted the Moaning Bar so directly." 

" I think I did see you," I answered, as calmly as possible. 
" But my old eyes are not as young as they used to be, and I 
might be mistaken." 

WORN OUT. 

That seemed to satisfy her, and for a while she sat silent ; 
but at last she broke out again. " I am rather low-spirited this 
morning," she said. " Quarrels always make me miserable. I 
don't think I am as strong as I used to be. I wish life was n't 
so long. I was thinking this morning it would be an easy sort 
of a way to end it out there on the Moaning Bar when the tide 
comes in." 

She spoke so deliberately and meditatively that I was startled 
into making a slight exclamation. 

" Why, Miss Lina ! " I cried out. 

She started a little, looked up at me, and laughed faintly. 

"Why not?" she said. ''It would be easy enough if one 
had the courage ; and it would n't need much. The tide sweeps 
round the Bar so suddenly. And then there is no help, and 
one would n't need courage. Don't be frightened, though, Mrs. 
Mallon ! I am not going to drown myself. I am too fond of 
life for that ; besides, I want to make-up with Jack." And she 
laughed again. 

I was blind enough then to be deceived by her light manner, 
but I thought of her words afterwards, and remembered, too, her 
little shudder, when she said : " And then there would be no 
help." 

After that came a change again, stranger and more deceptive 
than the last. She regained her spirits too rapidly to seem 
natural; she never said anything against Sir Denis, and was 
even extravagantly gay in his presence. Her mother was fairly 
delighted, and exerted herself to her utmost in the matter of 
dressing her and making her appear to advantage. They gave 
the little suppers two or three times a week, and at such times 
from my room I could hear Lina's feverish laugh ringing out 
above everything. She had never seemed so reckless and light- 
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hearted, and as the guests passed out of the house I often 
caught snatches of conversation among the men which showed 
me that even those who had known her the longest were dazzled 
afresh and puzzled a little. 

But Mr. Jack's attentions were gradually falling off. His 
unceremonious visits were growing fewer and farther between. 
I was astonished to find that this did not seem to trouble Lina 
much, and was so far bewildered that I began to falter again. 
She did not contrive plans to meet him any longer ; and when 
by accident they encountered each other on the stairs or in the 
hall, she would give him a careless little nod or a careless 
speech, and pass on as coolly as she might have done in the first 
days of their acquaintance. But one evening after she had 
passed him so, and the halMoor had closed upon him as he went 
out, I heard her feet flag somewhat in their passage up the stair* 
case, and in a moment more there came to my listening ears 
the dull, dead thud of a heavy fall. 

There was no other sound, nothing but the fall, and^ strange 
to say, no one seemed to hear it but myself ; and hurrying out 
I found lying on the mat at the foot of the stairs Lina Clan- 
garthe in a dead faint, her white face like a stone. 

I went to the kitchen-door, and, calling one of the servants 
as quietly as possible, made her help me to carry the prostrate 
figure into my room and lay it on my sofa. 

^' Don't say anything to the others," I commanded the girl. 
^ It is nothing but a faint, and would only alarm Mrs. Glangarthe 
unnecessarily." 

I sent her away before the child's eyes were opened, and 
then I set myself to work to restore her alone. But before I be- 
gan I closed the door. I think it must have been a half an hour 
before she knew me, and when the great, speechful gray eyes 
unclosed they turned upon me in an agony, needing not a word 
to express itself. It seemed to me as if I could not bear it. I 
thought my heart would burst* 

" You fell downstairs and fainted, my dear," I said, as 
cheerfully as I could. "I suppose your foot slipped." 

She did not utter a sound, only looked at me, and then all 
at once at the door as if she was frightened. 

"Yes, my dear," I answered, for I guessed what she was 
fJiinkingof. "Yes, my dear, it's locked. You see I thought 
there was no need to alarm the household, and frighten your 
mamma. It was only a faint, and you will be over it soon* 

TOL. IT. — 21 ♦ 
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Tou are almost over it now, only, of course, you feel weak and 
tired and don't want to talk. Take a little of this wine, and 
then I will sit down and you shall try to sleep." 

She took the wine, but her poor hands trembled so that I 
had to hold the glass to her lips. She did not speak even then, 
and after she had swallowed it she slipped down on to the sofa- 
cushion with her white, young face upon her arm and her long- 
hair half hiding it as she lay. 

As for me, I set the wine glass aside and went back to my 
seat at the window which faced the Moaning Bar. 

For two long hours I sat there with my work, looking out at 
the sea, and now and then glanced round at the helpless young^ 
face on the sofa. During those two hours this figure never stirred^ 
but lay there without a movement, the white face half hidden by 
the heavy, loose hair. The silence was so heavy and terrible, and 
the time so long in its dull dragging by, that I could scarcely 
bear it. If I could only have helped her ; if I could only have 
said one word of motherly comfort to her, I should have thanked 
God for it to the last day of my life. If this was only a girl's 
heartache it was a bitter one indeed, and one that called for 
tender words and comfort ; but if it was worse, there was no 
words that human tongue could utter that could be too full of 
pity and prayer for this young creature in her desolate strait. 

I got up from my chair at last and went to her, kneeling 
down by her side and touching her hair softly. 

** Are you asleep, Miss Lina ? " I asked. 

She stirred a little, but she did not look up as she answered, 
« No." 

** Do you feel better ? " I said falteringly. " Fainting-fits are 
troublesome things, my dear ; but there is not much danger in 
them, you know, I hope — " 

I stopped there, because I could say no more. It seemed as 
if the spell upon her was broken, for she was beginning to 
shiver and tremble, and in a minute she was clinging to the 
cushion with both her little hands, sobbing in a wild, gasping, 
choking way, 

" Oh, Mrs. Mallon ! " she cried out again and again, " if you 
only knew what is in my heart to-night ; if you only knew what 
is in my heart to-night ! If you only — only — knew ! " 

I was trembling all over, myself, and crying, too, though I 
tried hard to speak quietly, as I stroked her hair and patted her 
shoulder to soothe her. 
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" Tell me, my love," I said. '' Tell me, if you can, and I will 
try to help you. I am an old woman, my dear, and the Lord 
may show me how I might help you best. The Lord never fails 
us, you know, my dear." 

But she had lost all hope of controlling herself. She only 
sobbed, and gasped, and panted, with her hand clenched hard 
against her heart. 

" There is no help for me ! " she cried out. " There is no help. 
There is nothing but death ! Nothing but death ! Nothing but 
death and despair ! ** 

The tide had come in and gone out again into the darkness 
long before she was still ; and then it was time for her to go 
upstairs, for Mrs. Clangarthe was inquiring for her. She got up 
from the sofa pale as death, and with a strange, hollow look 
about her eyes. She had worn her wild grief out, but she had 
not uttered a word that might tell me surely whether my terrible 
fear had any foundation or not. 

She gave a glance at herself as she passed the mirror, and 
when she reached the door she turned all of a sudden in a wild, 
nervous way. 

" You are not like other people," she said. " You are better 
some way. I wish you were my mother." 

I wonder if the people who are used to reading stories can 
guess how this one of mine is going to end. I wonder, too, if 
the most experienced of them would not have started as I did 
that night on hearing Lina Glangarthe's laugh ring out among 
the voices in the room above. I think they would, and yet I did 
hear it. I heard it threading through the bursts of merriment 
that came from the two or three of her father's fellow-officers 
who were his guests for the evening, and as I heard it I trembled. 
She was talking to them, and even rattling off gay little French 
songs for them, one after the other. She was filling the whole 
drawing-room with her mirth. 

Sir Denis was there too, one of the servants told me, and 
she was drawing him on and dazzling him with her daring flashes 
of wit. And toward the end of the evening Mr. Jack came in 
and went upstairs to join the party, and a few minutes later, to 
my bewilderment, I heard her laughing and jesting with him too. 

They were always gay enough and sometimes a trifle bois- 
terous in that light-hearted way of theirs, but I had never heard 
them so merry as they seemed to be this night. Peal after peal 
of laughter came down the staircase to my room. 
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^' It 's Miss Lina is making them laugh so/' explained the 
Major's man. '^ Sure it 's in highspur'ts she is this evenin'. The 
ould feU'ys is houldin' their sides wid the fun in her. It 's beju- 
tiful she looks, too, Mistbress Mallon, wid a color like a rose, and 
a light in her eye like foire, an' me Lady Medora's ould dress 
lookin' new on her. Ah, but it's Sir Denis is the lost boy 
intirely." 

Barregan was just like the rest of the servants, — he fairly 
adored Miss Lina, and noticed her every mood with as great an 
interest as if she had been a child of his own. The queer, care- 
less ways of the family extended even to their free-and-easy in- 
tercourse with their servants. 

It was later than usual when the company dispersed, perhaps 
because they had enjoyed themselves so well. I sat in my room 
for hours listening and wondering and fearing by turns, and 
was just setting Mr. Jack's parlor to rights and bolting the shut- 
ters before going to bed when I heard Sir Denis and Mr. Jack 
himself come out, Miss Lina following them on to the landing 
to have a last word. The parlor was quite dark, and they could 
not see me, but I could see them plain enough ; and you may be 
sure my first look was at Miss Lina. 

She was standing on the stairs just as she had stood the 
night Mr. Jack kissed her. Her soft hair was floating over her 
wide, white shoulders down to her bit of a waist, as she had a 
girl's fashion of wearing it all loose and curly ; and she had on 
the very dress Lady Medora had given her, the rose-colored 
satin. It was as Barregan had said, her eyes were like fire ; 
but just at this moment as she looked down at the two men 
there was scarcely a bit of color in her face, in spite of the light 
words she was speaking. 

" And as you are going away," she was saying to Mr. Jack, 
" I suppose I may as well say good-by to you, and ask you to 
give my love to Lady Medora, if you see her, when you are in 
London. Don't tell any tales out of school, though, or else she 
won't send me any more of her old dresses, and what would I do 
without them ? " 

" And you will try the sorrel mare with me to-morrow, Miss 
Clangarthe ? " Sir Denis said, a sort of stiff confusion mixed 
with his admiration of her. *'She paces well, I can vouch; 
and we can ride past the Moaning Bar, and on to the Shmgle 
Eoad, after the tide goes down." 

I saw her look down at his face, for one second, with a 
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Btrange expression, just as if she had forgotten herself ; bat it 
was only for a moment ; the next she answered him as gayly as 
ever, only with an odd, feverish, short laugh. " Yes," she said, 
" I *11 remember. When the tide goes down, — if nothing happens 
from now till then. And what could happen ? After the tide 
goes down, then. Gh>od-night'' And she gave him a bright, 
little nod. 

'^Good-night, Miss Clangarthe," he answered, and went 
downstairs with his thin face all in a glow of pleasure. 

In his momentary excitement he had almost forgotten his 
companion, but Mr. Jack called after him the next minute. 

'^ Wait a minute, Dermot,'' he said. Then he turned to the 
bright-robed young figure on the stair above him, and, as he 
looked into the white yoimg face, held out his hand. 

<' Good-night, Lina/' he said. 

She never stirred ; just stood there, white and still, looking 
right into his evil, handsome, black eyes, without a word. She 
did not take his hand, or even notice it. 

" Good-by," she said, at last. 

That was all. Not another word ; and after taking another 
look at her, he turned away, as if she had puzzled him a little, 
and he was too indifferent to care about translating her. 

She watched him down the staircase, through the hall, out 
into the street, without stirring ; and then she turned round, and 
walked slowly up to her own room ; and the last glimpse I had 
of her in life showed me that queer, calm look in her girPs eyes, 
and that queer steadiness on her white face. 

I have often thought, since then, of the wild desperateness 
that must have been in that poor wronged young thing's mad 
heart that dreadful night. I have shuddered, and cried like a 
child, over the picture that will sometimes force itself upon my 
mind, — the picture of that steadfast face, as it must have looked 
during the long hours that passed before daylight came. I have 
fancied that I could see it, and understand the depth of despair 
and misery which this girl of seventeen years old must have 
struggled with, in the silence of the midnight. There had 
never been a shadow on her life before, and the blackness of 
death had fallen upon her almost in an hour. Did she pray one 
short, desperate prayer, or did she face her fate, remembering 
nothing but what she left behind, and what life might have 
held for her? 
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A DESPERATE RESOLUTION. 

I was sitting at my parlor window, just as I always did, and 
the tide was sweeping back, wave by wave, over the sand, and 
over the rocks, and over the Moaning Bar. It had been a dull, 
gray morning, and even now the sun was scarcely to be seen at 
all, as it struggled through the banks of leaden clouds. I was 
feeling troubled, and not very well I had not slept much dur« 
ing the night, and losing rest always hurts me. But somehow, 
this morning, it was my mind that felt heavy, and it was so heavy 
that I forgot my tired old limbs altogether. I was thinking of 
Miss Lina, and liad been thinking of her all night. I was begin- 
ning to fear something I had not thought of before ; and the 
thought of it chilled me to the heart. 

When first it struck me, I turned to the sea with a quick, 
cold pulse-beat, and my eyes fell on the Moaning Bar in shrink- 
ing terror. The slow, creeping waves, tossing over it now, 
had such a cruel, hungry look in the gray light. The tide 
always crept round the low barren stretch of sand just in a 
stealthy sort of way, and no human being who chanced to linger 
there a moment too late need turn his face to the higher shore 
again, for he had met his doom. It was a cruel place, and I had 
always felt a dread of it, even when the tide was down. The 
coast people feared it with something like superstitious horror, 
and told fearful stories of the maddened wails they had heard, 
and the stony, rigid forms that had been swept back to the 
shore, once or twice, at ebb of tide. 

I could not bear to look at it this morning ; but somehow 
it had a strange fascination for me, and I sat watching it until 
the tops of the rocks were bare. The sea was not long in creep- 
ing backward then, and before many minutes the water was 
falling rapidly, and the rocks stood out, bold and black, in a 
little cluster, that made a sheltered nook, where the seaweed 
always lay in heaps, tangled with white sea-shells. 

There was a heap of such seaweed, lying half out of the low 
water now. I could see it quite plainly as it lay caught among 
the rocks. After my first glance I found myself staring at it, 
fascinated — 1 could not say why — curiously. The little run- 
ning waves were playing with it, and lifting it lightly as they 
retreated. 

A sound in the hall and a summons from outside roused 
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me. I got up from my seat, restlesslj, opened the door, and 
confronted the Major's man, who stood upon the threshold, mak- 
ing his stiff, military salute. 

** It 's Miss Lina I was ordhered to ax about, Misthress Mallon,'' 
he said, a trifle uneasily. ^^ The misthress sent me to saa if she 
was here. Sir Denis is waitin' for her, and the misthress thought, 
mebbe, she had stepped into your room whin she kem in." 

I stared at him blankly for a moment. Then my startled 
mind began to take in vaguely the strange expression on the 
poor fellow's face. There was actually a shade of pallor on his 
sunburnt skin, and his eye met mine restlessly. Something was 
the matter, I knew, and he was afraid to speak of it. 

^^Barregan," I broke out, all in a tremble, *^what is the 
matter ? You are trying to hide something from me. What is 
it you are trying to hide ? " 

I saw him turn pale then in actual earnest, and when he 
answered me his voice shook. 

<^ Might I step insoide, Misthress Mallon ? '* he said. ^^Vd 
like to have a wurred wid yez." 

I motioned him in and shut the door. 

"What is it?" I cried out sharply. "You are not afraid 
that" — and then I stopped short, in spite of the terrible fear 
that rushed upon me. 

"She — she went out early," he said hoarsely, "an* she's 
not come in yet, though she promised to try Sir Denis's sorrel. 
There 's a nasty bit of sand down on the Bar, ye know, and she 
always wint there. She was goin' there whin I met her, and 
someways she looked white and poorly, but she turned her purty, 
pale face to me, and says, * Good mornin' to ye, Barregan. I 'm 
goin' for a little walk on the sands,' and then she looks over her 
shoulder at me, two or three times, before she was out of sight. 
I darn't say a wurred to the misthress. I darn't; I thought 
I'd come here first." 

The sun had struggled through the clouds at last, and as I 
tamed to the window, shaken and strengthless, it burst forth in 
such sudden brightness that I could see nothing plainly. But 
little as I could distinguish, my blinded eyes caught a glimpse 
of something that made me drop into my chair, with hardly 
voice to speak. 

" Look out there," I said to the poor stricken fellow. « There 
is a heap of — of seaweed, I think, caught on the rocks, on the 
Moaning Bar. There is not a bit of color caught among it, is 
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there ? The sun blinds me so that I cannot see. There is n't 
a bit of scarlet there, is there ? Look well before you speak, for 
God's sake r' 

He did not need to look a second time. Just one glance, 
and he broke away, with a cry of horror, that roused the whole 
household, and brought servants, and master, and mistress, 
hurrying out of the rooms, with white, scared faces. 

Just that one cry, and a few wild terror-stricken words, and 
the cry was echoed again, until the roof rang with its shrill 
horror, as Mrs. Glangarthe fell prostrate upon the staircase 
landing, with a face like the dead. 

We raised her and carried her to her room, scarcely any one 
of us knew how ; for the whole house was full of the cries of 
wailing, hurrying servants, and wailing, terrified children. There 
was not one of them but had loved her ; there was not one of 
them, from the best to the worst, who was not stricken as with 
the hand of death. 

They were all crowded about the windows, weeping aloud, aa 
they watched the hurrying figures across the sands, toward the 
bit of scarlet color caught in the nook of rocks. Dozens of the 
coast people, men, women, and children, catching a hint of 
the truth, left their work in boats and huts and ran, as it were, 
for dear life, through the shallow water the tide had left on the 
low beach, joining one another by twos and threes, until a great 
crowd of strange figures stood about the rocks, around Sir Denis, 
and around the man who had first bent over the something 
which was not seaweed, but a dead girl's body. 

Perhaps among all the crowd of rough watchers there was 
not one who had not a kindly remembrance of the bright, girlish 
face and light-hearted ways - perhaps tliere was scarcely one of 
them to whom she had not, at some time, spoken a careless, 
sweet-tempered word of greeting. She had been used to speak 
to the roughest of them when she met them, and in the most 
unresponsive of their half-savage moods they had felt an odd 
sort of liking for her and her bright beauty. 

It seemed almost like Fate that they should bring her into 
my room, and lay her upon the sofa where she had lain through 
the long, silent, wretched hours only so few days before. But 
her face was not hidden now upon the cushion : it lay still and 
white, upturned to every eye ; and the long hair that liad veiled 
it was wet and dank with the salt sea, and tangled with sea^ 
weed, and sand« and shells. 
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If she had died to keep a secret, she had not died in vain, 
for no one but myself guessed that any secret existed. She 
mast have forgotten the tide until it had crept around the Bar, 
and it was too late to turn back, they said among themselves ; 
and, as they spoke, I bent over her, and smoothed her pretty, 
tangled hair, so that they could not see my face, and guess that 
I had anything to hide from them. But as I listened I under- 
stood, quite plainly, what the poor, desperate child had meant 
when she cried out to me, " Oh, if you only knew what is in my 
heart to-night!" I knew then, for her own dead lips told me, 
and I knew, too, what a terrible strength of resolution had kept 
the fire in her eye and the color in her cheeks as she jested and 
laughed with the rest, within the very sound of the waves which 
she knew would sweep over her dead body on the morrow. 

** It would not take much courage, when the tide came up," 
she had said, and I remembered the words, shuddering at the 
thought of how the waves must have looked, as she watched 
them running up nearer and nearer, until the gray, white line 
was all aroimd her, and it was too late to look back or repent. 

But it was over now, and it could not have taken long to 
hush her cries, if she had uttered any ; it could not have been 
many minutes, at the most, after the first gasp, in the rush of 
surf, before she was as quiet as she looked now, lying on my 
sofa, with the strange rest on her pretty face. 

^^ She looks so calm, someway," poor Mrs. Clangarthe wailed. 
^ And she was so pretty, too, and I was so proud of her. Oh, 
my poor, poor Lina! I don't think Sir Denis will ever get 
over it, Mrs. Mallon. He was going to propose to her this 
morning, and Lina had promised me she would accept him, if 
he did." 

When the dreadful day was over, and the house was dark 
and quiet, I sat in my little room again, thinking sadly of the 
still chamber upstairs, where the slender, quiet figure lay on the 
bed. As I sat brooding over the fire, I heard the door open, 
and Mr. Jack came in, and stood on the hearth, with the 
stealthy, evil look in his handsome, bold, black eyes. 

Whether he suspected me or not, he did not care to meet my 
glance ; and, as he spoke, he carelessly struck a match on the 
mantel to light a cigar he held. 

" I am going to London to-morrow," he said, " and shall not 
need you any longer. You can go back to Marshlands as soon 
as you wish. I shall not return here again." 
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I looked at his wicked, handsome face steadily, and for the 
moment hated it as I had never hated anything hnman before. 

^ Sir " I said, " have you been upstairs ? " 

He nodded carelessly, but changed color a little, nevertheless. 

" Tes," he answered. 

" And you have seen — her ? " 

He nodded again, flinching, I could see. 

I do not know what held me up, but I felt that I mnst speak 
now, or die. 

'^ Do you remember what we said about that dead girl, once 
before, in this very room ? " I asked. " About her face ? Do 
you remember what I said about its being a tender, innocent 
face, which knew no wrong, and held none ? Do you remember ? ** 

He started slightly, and turned, staring wildly at me. 

" What the deuce *' — he began. 

But I stopped him. I rose from my chair and faced him, 
trembling in every limb, and sobbing in a grief that was too 
much for me. I remembered the pretty young face, as I saw it 
first, with the innocent light in its eye, and then I thought of 
how the tide had gone down on the Moaning Bar, leaving the 
bit of bright color lying in the nook of rocks. 

" Man ! *' I said, " you are a villain, and God will never for- 
give you. The curse of a lost life will be upon you forever." 

He did not say a word, fierce as was the anger that flashed 
into his cruel face. He had not a word to say. He knew that 
his sin had found him out, and that there was no defence for him, 
if he cared to make one. For one moment he stood and tried to 
brave me with a sneer, the blood flushing his dark skin, and the 
flare of passion in his eyes. The next, he faltered, and turned 
upon his heel, and so left me forever. 

I did not see him again, and was thankful that I did not. I 
knew that, if my lady had been living, she would have absolved me 
from my promise, and knowing this, I was not ashamed to break 
it myself. I had been his faithful servant, and he had used me 
for an innocent creature's wrong, and so I could be faithful no 
longer. He went away, as he said he would, and I, returning to 
my home, carried, in my own heart, the secret which had been 
swept away and lost in the waves that went down with the tide 
on the Moaning Bar. 
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FRANCES BURNEY. 

Frasobs Bt7Sney (Madame lyABBLAr), an English novelist, 
daughter of Charles Bumey, bom in King's Lynn, Norfolk, June 
13, 1752 ; died in Bath, Jan. 6, 1840. Her father, Charles Burney, 
was a distinguished musician and author of an esteemed " History 
of Music." In 1760 he took up his residence in London, where he 
was introduced into the best literary and artistic society of the day. 
Frances (commonly known as Fanny) Burney was left to grow up 
much in her own way. It is said that at the age of eight she 
did not eyen know the letters of the alphabet, but at fifteen she 
had written several tales, without the knpwleedge of anyone except 
one of her sisters. Her fiarst novel, <* Evelina^" is said to have been 
written while she waj? in her teens, bift^wai not published until 
1778, when she had Entered her twenty-six^h year. It was put 
forth anonymously, but at'bnc'e itttradted pulilic attention, and she 
became the favorite o^ the lltetary m'eii of tne day, especially Dr. 
Johnson. Her second novels "XJecilj^ ",. jQL'^^^)> ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^' 
mired. In 1786 she was made Second Keeper of the Robes to 
Queen Charlotte ; and in 1793 she was married to M. D'Arblay, a 
French army officer. Her other books are : " Camilla " (1795) ; and 
"The Wanderer, or Female Difficulties" (1814). Her "Diary and 
Letters, edited by her niece (7 vols., 1842-1846), are entertaining. 



Thb y axtxhall Pabty, 

(From "Evelina.") 

HoLBOBN, June 17th, 

Yesterday Mr. Smith carried his point of making a party 
for Vauxhall, consisting of Madame Duval, M. Du Bois, all the 
Branghtons, Mr. Brown, himself, — and me! — for I find all 
endeavors vain to escape anything which these people desire I 
should not. 

There were twenty disputes previous to our setting out; 
first, as to the time of our going : Mr. Branghton, his son, and 
young Brown, were for six o*clock; and all the ladies and Mr. 
Smith were for eight ; the latter, however, conquered. 
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Then as to the way we should go ; some were for a boat, 
others for a coach, and Mr. Branghton himself was for walking : 
but the boat, at length, was decided upon. Indeed, this was 
the only part of the expedition that was agreeable to me, for 
the Thames was delightfully pleasant. 

The Garden is veiy pretty, but too formal ; I should have 
been better pleased liad it consisted less of straight walks, where 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has its brother. 

The trees, the numerous lights, and the company in the 
circle round the orchestra make a most brilliant and gay ap- 
peai*ance ; and, had I been with a party less disagi^eeable to me, 
I should have thought it was a place formed for animation 
and pleasure. There was a concert, in the course of which a 
hautbois concerto was so charmingly played that I could have 
thought myself upon enchanted ground, had I had spirits 
more gentle to associate with. The hautbois in the open air is 
heavenly. 

Mr. Smith endeavored to attach himself to me, with such 
officious assiduity, and impertinent freedom, that he quite sick- 
ened me. Indeed, M. Du Bois was the only man of the party 
to whom, voluntarily, I ever addressed myself. He is civil and 
respectful, and I have found nobody else so since I left How- 
ard Grove. His English is very bad, but I prefer it to speaking 
French myself, which I dare not venture to do. I converse 
with him frequently, both to disengage myself from others, and 
to oblige Madame Duval, who is always pleased when he is 
attended to. 

As we were walking about the orchestra, I heard a bell ring, 
and, in a moment, Mr. Smith, flying up to me, caught my hand, 
and, with a motion too quick to be resisted, ran away with me 
many yards before I had breath to ask his meaning, though I 
struggled as well as I could to get from him. At last, however, 
I insisted upon stopping: "Stopping, Ma'am I '* cried he, "why, 
we must run on, or we shall lose the cascade I " 

And then again he hurried me away, mixing with a crowd 
of people, all running with so much velocity that I could not 
imagine what had raised such an alarm. We were soon fol- 
lowed by the rest of the party ; and my surprise and ignorance 
proved a source of diversion to them all, which was not ex- 
hausted the whole evening. Young Branghton, in particular, 
laughed till he could hardly stand. 
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The scene of the cascade I thought extremely prettjt and 
the general effect striking and lively. 

But this was not the only surprise which was to divert 
them at my expense; for they led me about the garden, pur- 
posely to enjoy my first sight of various other deceptions. 

About ten o'clock, Mr. Smith having chosen a box in a very 
conspicuous place, we all went to supper. Much fault was 
found with everything that was ordered, though not a morsel 
of anything was left ; and the deamess of the provisions, with 
conjectures upon what profit was made by them, supplied dis- 
course during the whole meal. 

When wine and cider were brought, Mr. Smith said, " Now 
let's enjoy ourselves ; now is the time, or never. Well, Ma'am, 
and how do you like Vauxhall ? " 

*' Like itl " cried young Branghton, '' why, how can she help 
liking it? She has never seen such a place before, that I'll an- 
swer for." 

^* For my part," said Miss Branghton, ^^ I like it because it is 
not vulgar." 

** This must have been a fine treat for you, Miss," said Mr. 
Branghton ; ^^ why, I suppose you was never so happy in all your 
life before?" 

I endeavored to express my satisfaction with some pleasure, 
yet, I believe they were much amazed at my coldness. 

^^Miss ought to stay in town till the last night," said young 
Branghton; ^^ and then, it's my belief, she'd say something toitt 
Why, Lord, it's the best night of any ; there's always a riot, — 
and there the folks run about, — and then there's such squeal* 
ing and squalling I — and there all the lamps are broke, — and 
the women run skimper, scamper — I declare I would not take 
five guineas to miss the last night I " 

I was very glad when they all grew tired of sitting, and 
called for the waiter to pay the bill. The Miss Branghtons 
said they would walk on, while the gentlemen settled the ac- 
count, and asked me to accompany them; which, however, I 
declined. 

**You girls may do as you please," said Madame Duval; 
*'but as to me, I promise you, I sha'n't go nowhere without the 
gentlemen." 

^-No more, I suppose, will my Cotisin^^^ said Miss Branghton, 
looking reproachfully towards Mr. Smith. 

This reflection, which I feared would flatter his vanity, made 
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me, most unfortunately, request Madame Duval's permission to 
attend them. She granted it, and away we went, having prom- 
ised tA xae^ iir iim rmns. 

To the room, therefore, I would immediately have gone : bnt 
the sistera agreed that they would first have a little pleasure, and 
they tittered, and talked so loud, that they attracted universal 
notice. 

"Lord, Polly," said the eldest, "suppose we were to take a 
turn in the dark walks ! " 

"Ay, do," answered she, "and then we'll hide ourselves, 
and then Mr. Brown will think we are lost." 

I remonstrated very warmly against this plan, telling them 
it would endanger our missipg the rest of the parly all the 
evening. 

" O dear,'* cried Miss Branghton, " I thought how uneasy 
Miss would be, without a beau 1 " 

This impertinence I did not think worth answering ; and, 
quite by compulsion, I followed them down a long alley, in 
which there was hardly any light. 

By the time we came near the end, a large party of gentle- 
men, apparently very riotous, and who were hallooing, leaning 
on one another, and laughing immoderately, seemed to rush 
suddenly from behind some trees, and, meeting us face to 
face, put their arms at their sides, and formed a kind of circle, 
which first stopped our proceeding, and then our retreating, 
for we were presently entirely inclosed. The Miss Branghtons 
screamed aloud, and I was frightened exceedingly : our screams 
were answered with bursts of laughter, and, for some minutes, 
we were kept prisoners, till at last, one of them, rudely seizing 
hold of me, said I was a pretty little creature. 

Terrified to death, I struggled with such vehemence to dis- 
engage myself from him, that I succeeded, in spite of his efforts 
to detain me; and immediately, and with a swiftness which 
fear only could have given me, I flew rather than ran up the 
walk, hoping to secure my safety by returning to the lights 
and company we had so foolishly left: but before I could pos- 
sibly accomplish my purpose, I was met by another party of 
men, one of whom placed himself so directly in my way, calling 
out, "Whither so fast, my love?" that I could only have pro- 
ceeded by running into his arms. 

In a moment, both my hands, by different persons, were 
caught hold of; and one of them, in a most familiar manner, 
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desired, when I ran next, to accompany me in a race; while 
the rest of the party stood still and laughed. 

I was almost distracted with terror, and so breathless with 
running that I could not speak, till another, advancing, said I 
was as handsome as an angel, and desired to be of the party. 
I then just articulated, ^For Heaven's sake, Gentlemen, let me 



Another then rushing suddenly forward exclaimed, *^ Heaven 
and earth I what voice is that ? ' ' 

^ The voice of the prettiest little actress I have seen this 
age," answered one of my persecutors. 

"No, — no, — no, — "I panted out, "I am no actress, — 
pray let me go, — pray let me pass." 

"By all that's sacred," cried the same voice, which I then 
knew for Sir Clement Willoughby's, " 'tis herself I " 

" Sir Clement Willoughby , " cried I. " O sir, assist — assist 
me — or I shall die with terror I *' 

" Gentlemen," cried he, disengaging them all from me in an 
instant, " pray leave this lady to me.^ 

Loud laughs proceeded from every mouth, and two or three 
said, " Willoughby has all the luck ! But one of them, in a 
passionate manner, vowed he would not give me up, for that 
he had the first right to me, and would support it. 

"You are mistaken," said Sir Clement; "this lady is — I 
will explain myself to you another time; but, I assure you, 
you are all mistaken." 

And then, taking my willing hand, he led me off, amidst 
the loud acclamations, laughter, and gross merriment of his 
impertinent companions. 

As soon as we had escaped from them. Sir Clement, with a 
voice of surprise, exclaimed, " My dearest creature, what won- 
der, what strange revolution, has brought you to such a spot 
as this?" 

Ashamed of my situation, and extremely mortified to be 
thus recognized by him, I was for some time silent, and when 
he repeated his question, only stammered out, "I have, — I 
hardly know how, — lost myself from my party." 

He caught my hand, and eagerly pressing it, in a passionate 
voice said, " O that I had sooner met with thee I " 

Surprised at a freedom so unexpected, I angrily broke 
from him, saying, "Is this the protection you give me. Sir 
Clement?" 
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And then I saw, what the perturbation of my mind had pre^ 
vented my sooner noticing, that he had led me, though I know 
not how, into another of the dark alleys, instead of the place 
whither I meant to go. 

" Good God 1 " I cried, " where am I ? — What way are you 
going?" 

" Where," answered he, " we shall be least observed I" 

Astonished at this speech, I stopped short, and declared I 
would go no further, 

'^ And why not, my angel ? " again endeavoring to take my 
hand. 

My heart beat with resentment; I pushed him away from me 
with all my strength, and demanded bow he dared treat me with 
such insolence. 

" Insolence ! " repeated he. 

"Yes, Sir Clement, insolence; from you, who know me, I 
had a claim for protection, — not to such treatment as this." 

" By Heaven," cried he with warmth, " you distract me, — 
why, tell me, — why do I see you here? — Is this a place for 
Miss Anville ? — these dark walks I — no party 1 — no companion ! 
— by all that's good, I can scarce believe my senses 1 " 

Extremely offended at this speech, I turned angrily from him, 
and, not deigning to make any answer, walked on towards that 
part of the garden whence I perceived the lights and company. 

He followed me ; but we were both some time silent. 

" So you will not explain to me your situation? " said he, at 
length. 

" No, Sir," answered I, disdainfully. 

"Nor yet — suffer me to make my own interpretation?" 

I could not bear this strange manner of speaking; it made 
my very soul shudder, — and I burst into tears. 

He flew to me, and actually flung himself at my feet, as if 
regardless who might see him, saying, "Oh, Miss Anville — 
loveliest of women — forgive my — my — I beseech you forgive 
me ; — if I have offended, — if I have hurt you — I could kill 
myself at the thought ! " 

" No matter, Sir, no matter," cried I, " if I can but find my 
friends, — I will never speak to — never see you again I " 

" Good God I — good Heaven I — my dearest life, what is it 
I have done ? — what is it I have said ? " 

" You best know. Sir, what and tvhy ; — ■ but don't hold me 
here, — let me be gone ; and do yem .' " 
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** Not till yon forgive me ! — I cannot part with you in anger." 

** For shame, for shame, Sir I " cried I, indignantly ; " do you 
suppose I am to be thus compelled? — do you take advantage 
of the absence of my friends, to affront me? " 

" No, Madam," cried he, rising, " I would sooner forfeit my 
life than act so mean a part. But you have flung me into amaze- 
ment unspeakable, and you will not condescend to listen to my 
request of giving me some explanation." 

** The manner, Sir," said I, " in which you spoke that request 
made and will make me scorn to answer it." 

" Scorn 1 — I will own to you, I expected not such displeasure 
from Miss Anville." 

** Perhaps, Sir, if you had, you would less voluntarily have 
merited it." 

** My dearest life, surely it must be known to you that the 
man does not breathe who adores you so passionately, so fer- 
vently, so tenderly, as I do ! — why then will you delight in 
perplexing me? — in keeping me in suspense — in torturing me 
with doubt?" 

** I, Sir, delight in perplexing you 1 — You are much mis- 
taken. Your suspense, your doubts, your perplexities, — are of 
your own creating ; and believe me, Sir, they may offend^ but 
they can never delight me : — but, as you have yourself raised, 
you must yourself satisfy them." 

" Good God ! — that such haughtiness and such sweetness 
can inhabit the same mansion I " 

I made no answer, but quickening my pace, I walked on 
silently and sullenly ; till this most impetuous of men, snatching 
my hand, which he grasped with violence, besought me to for- 
give him with such earnestness of supplication, that, merely to 
escape his importunities, I was forced to speak, and, in some 
measure to grant the pardon he requested : though it was ac- 
corded with a very ill grace ; but, indeed, I knew not how to 
resist the humility of his entreaties : yet never shall I recollect 
the occasion he gave me of displeasure, without feeling it re- 
newed. 

We now soon arrived in the midst of the general crowd, and 
my own safety being then insured, I grew extremely uneasy for 
the Miss Branghtons, whose danger, however imprudently in- 
curred by their own folly, I too well knew how to tremble for. 
To this consideration all my pride of heart yielded, and I deter- 
mined to seek my party with the utmost speed; though not with- 

TOL. IV. — 22 
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out a sigh did I recollect the fruitless attempt I had made, after 
the opera, of concealing from this man my unfortunate connec- 
tions, which I was now obliged to make known. 

I hastened, therefore, to the room, with a view of sending 
young Branghton to the aid of his sisters. In a veiy short time, 
I pei-ceived Madame Duval, and the rest, looking at one of the 
paintings. 

I must own to you, honestly, my dear Sir, that an involun- 
tary repugnance seized me, at presenting such a set to Sir 
Clement, — he who had been used to see me in parties so dif- 
ferent I — My pace slackened as I approached them, — but they 
presently perceived me. 

" -4.A, Mademoiselle ! " cried M. Du Bois, " Que je suis charmS 
de voiLS voir!^^ 

*' Pray, Miss," cried Mr. Brown, " where's Miss Polly ? " 

" Why, Miss, you've been a long while gone," said Mr. 
Branghton ; " we thought you'd been lost. But what have you 
done with your cousins ? " 

I hesitated, — for Sir Clement regarded me with a look of 
wonder. 

" Pardi^^' cried Madame Duval, " I sha'n't let you leave me 
again in a hurry. Why, here we've been in such a fright 1 — 
and all the while, I suppose, you've been thinking nothing about 
the matter." 

"Well," said young Branghton, "as long as Miss is come 
back, I don't mind, for as to Bid and Poll, they can take care of 
themselves. But the best joke is, Mr. Smith is gone all about 
a looking for you." 

These speeches were made almost in a breath : but when, at 
last, they waited for an answer, I told them that, in walking up 
one of the long alleys, we had been frightened and separated. 

"The long alleys 1 " repeated Mr. Branghton, "and, pray, 
what had you to do in the long alleys ? why, to be sure, you 
must all of you have had a mind to be affronted I " 

This speech was not more impertinent to me, than surprising 
to Sir Clement, who regarded all the party with evident aston- 
ishment. However, I told young Branghton no time ought 
to be lost, for that his sisters might require his immediate 
protection. 

" But how will they get it ? " cried this brutal brother ; "if 
they've a mind to behave in such a manner as that, they ought 
to protect themselves ; and so they may for me." 
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" Well," said the simple Mr. Brown, " whether you go or 
no, I think I may as well see after Miss Polly.*' 

The father then interfering, insisted that his son should 
accompany him ; and away they went. 

It was now that Madame Duval first perceived Sir Clement; 
to whom, turning with a look of great displeasure, she angrily 
said, '^ Mafoi^ so you are comed here, of all the people in the 
world ! — I wonder, child, you would let such a — such bl person 
as that keep company with you." 

" I am very sorry, madam," said Sir Clement, in a tone of 
surprise, >' if I have been so unfortunate as to offend you ; but 
I believe you will not regret the honor I now have of attending 
Miss Anville, when you hear that I have been so happy as to do 
her some service." 

Just as Madame Duval, with her usual MafoU was beginning 
to reply, the attention of Sir Clement was wholly drawn from 
her, by the appearance of Mr. Smith, who, coming suddenly 
behind me, and freely putting his hands on my shoulders, cried, 
" Oho, my little runaway, have I found you at last ? I have 
been scampering all over the gardens for you, for I was deter- 
mined to find you if you were above ground. — But how could 
you be so cruel as to leave us ? " 

I turned round to him, and looked with a degree of contempt 
that I hoped would have quieted him : but he had not the sense 
to understand me ; and, attempting to take my hand, he added, 
" Such a demure-looking lady as you are, who'd have thought 
of your leading one such a dance ? — Come, now, don't be so 
coy, — only think what a trouble I have had in running after 
you!" 

" The trouble, Sir," said T, " was of your own choice, — not 
mine." And I walked round to the other side of Madame 
Duval. 

Perhaps I was too proud, — but I could not endure that Sir 
Clement, whose eyes followed him with looks of the most sur- 
prised curiosity,' should witness his unwelcome familiarity. 

Upon my removal, he came up to me and, in a low voice, 
said, " You are not, then, with the Mirvans ? " 

« No, Sir." 

"And pmy, may I ask, — have you left them long? " 

"No Sir." 

" How unfortunate I am ! — but yesterday I sent to acquaint 
the Captain I should reach the Grove by to-morrow noon 1 How- 
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ever I shall get away as fast as possible. Shall you be long in 
town ? " 

" I believe not, Sir." 

" And then, when you leave it, — which way — will you 
allow me to ask, which way you shall travel ? " 

" Indeed, — I don't know." 

" Not know I — But do you return to the Mirvans any 
more?" 

"I — I can't tell. Sir." 

And then I addressed myself to Madame Duval, with such 
a pretended earnestness that he was obliged to be silent. 

As he cannot but observe the great change in my situation, 
which he knows not how to account for, there is something in 
all these questions, and this unrestrained curiosity, that I did 
not expect from a man who, when he pleases, can be so well- 
bred as Sir Clement Willoughby. He seems disposed to think 
that the alteration in my companions authorizes an alteration 
in his manners. It is true, he has always treated me with un- 
common freedom, but never before with so disrespectful an 
abruptness. This observation, which he has given me cause to 
make, of his changing with the tide^ has sunk him more in my 
opinion than any other part of his conduct. 

Yet I could almost have laughed when I looked at Mr. 
Smith, who no sooner saw me addressed by Sir Clement, than, 
retreating aloof from the company, he seemed to lose at once 
all his happy self-sufficiency and conceit: looking now at the 
baronet, now at himself; surveying, with sorrowful eyes, his 
dress, struck with his air, his gestures, his easy gayety, he 
gazed at him with envious admiration, and seemed himself, with 
conscious inferiority, to shrink into nothing. 

Soon after, Mr. Brown, running up to us, called out, " La, 
what, i'n't Miss Polly come yet?" 

"Comel" said Mr. Branghton; "why, I thought you went 
to fetch her yourself, didn't you? " 

" Yes, but couldn't find her ; — yet I dare say I've been over 
half the garden." 

" Half ! but why did you not go over it all ? " 

"Why, so I will: but only I thought I'd just come and see 
if she was here first." 

"But Where's Tom?" 

"Why, I don't know; for he would not stay with me, all 
as ever I could say : for we met some young gentlemen of his 
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acquaintance, and so he bid me go and look by myself ; for be 
said, says he, * I can divert myself better another way,' says he." 

This account being given, away again went this silly young 
man ; and Mr. Branghton, extremely incensed, said he would 
go and see after them himself. 

" So now," cried Madame Duval, " he's gone too I Why, at 
this rate, we shall have to wait for one or other of them all 
night!" 

Observing that Sir Clement seemed disposed to renew his 
inquiries, I turned towards one of the paintings, and, pretend- 
ing to be very much occupied in looking at it, asked M. Du 
Bois some questions concerning the figures. 

" O, man Dieu ! " cried Madame Duval, " don't ask him ; your 
best way is to ask Mr. Smith, for he's been here the oftenest. 
Come, Mr. Smith, I dare say you can tell us all about them." 

" Why, yes. Ma'am, yes," said Mr. Smith, who, brightening 
up at this application, advanced towards us with an air of 
assumed importance, which, however, sat very uneasily upon 
him, and begged to know what he should explain first ; " For I 
have attended," said he, "to all these paintings, and know 
everything in them perfectly well; for I am rather fond of 
pictures. Ma'am; and, really, I must say, I think a pretty 
picture is a — a very — is really a very — is something very 
pretty." 

" So do I too," said Madame Duval, " but pray now. Sir, tell 
us who that is meant for," pointing to a figure of Neptune. 

"That! — why that. Ma'am, is, — Lord bless me, I can't 
think how I come to be so stupid, but really I have forgot his 
name, — and yet, I know it as well as my own, too, — however, 
he's a OenercU^ Ma'am, they are all Generals." 

I saw Sir Clement bite his lips ; and, indeed, so did I mine. 

"Well," said Madame Duval, "it's the oddest dress for a 
General ever I see I " 

"He seems so capital a figure," said Sir Clement to Mr. 
Smith, " that I imagine he must be Q-enercUissimo of the whole 
army." 

" Yes, Sir, yes," answered Mr. Smith, respectfully bowing, 
and highly delighted at being thus referred to, " you are per- 
fectly right, — but I cannot for my life think of his name ; — 
perhaps. Sir, you may remember it?" 

" No, really," replied Sir Clement, " my acquaintance among 
the Generals is not so extensive." 
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The ironical tone of voice in which Sir Clement spoke en- 
tirely disconcerted Mr. Smith ; who again retiring to an humble 
distance, seemed sensibly mortified at the failure of his attempt 
to recover his consequence. 



DiABT OP Madamb D'Abblat. 

About a week after this theatrical regale, I went to the 
Queen's house, to make known I had only a few more days to 
remain at Chelsea. I arrived just as the royal family had set 
out for Windsor ; but Miss Bachraeister, fortunately, had only 
ascended her coach to follow. I alighted, and went to tell my 
errand. Mrs. Bremyere, Mrs. Cheveley, and Miss Planta were 
her party. The latter promised to speak for me to the queen ; 
but, gathering I had my little boy in my father's carriage, she 
made me send for him. They took him in, loaded him with 
bonbons and admiration, and would have loaded him with 
caresses to boot, but the little wretch resisted that part of the 
entertainment. 

Upon their return from Windsor, you will not suppose me 
made very unhappy to receive the following billet : — 

March 8, 1798. 
My dear Friend, — The queen has commanded me to acquaint 
you that she desires you will be at the Queen's house on Thursday 
morning at ten o'clock, with your lovely boy. You are desired to 
come up stairs in Princess Elizabeth's apartments, and her Majesty 
will send for you as soon as she can see you. Adieu ! Yours most 
affectionately, M. Planta. 

A little before ten, you will easily believe, we were at the 
Queen's house, and were immediately ushered into the apart- 
ment of the Princess Elizabeth, who, to show she expected my 
little man, had some playthings upon one of her many tables ; 
for her royal highness has at least twenty in her principal room. 
The child, in a new muslin frock, sash, etc., did not look to 
much disadvantage, and she examined him with the most good- 
humored pleasure, and, finding him too shy to be seized, had 
the gmciousness, as well as sense, to play round, and court him 
by sportive wiles, instead of being offended at his insensibility 
to her royal notice. She ran about the room, peeped at him 
through chairs, clapped her hands, half caught without touch- 
ing him, and showed a skill and a sweetness that made one 
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almost sigh she should have no call for her maternal propen- 
sities. 

There came in presently Miss D , a young lady about 

thirteen, who seems in some measure under the protection of 
her Royal Highness, who had rescued her poor injured and ami- 
able mother, Lady D , from extreme distress, in which she 

had been involved by her unworthy husband's connection with 

the infamous Lady W ^ who, more hard-hearted than even 

bailiffs, had forced certain of those gentrjs in an execution she 
had ordered in Sir H. D 's house, to seize even all the chil- 
dren's playthings I as well as their clothes, and that when Lady 
D had but just lain in, and was nearly dying 1 This charm- 
ing princess, who had been particularly acquainted with Lady 

D during her own illness at Kew Palace, where the queen 

permitted the intercourse, came forward upon this distress, and 
gave her a small independent house in the neighborhood of 
Kew, with every advantage she could annex to it. But she is 
now lately no more, and, by the sort of reception given to her 
daughter, I fancy the princess transfers to her that kind benevo- 
lence the mother no longer wants. 

Just then. Miss Planta came to summon us to the Princess 
Augusta. She received me with her customary sweetness, and 
called the little boy to her. He went fearfully and cautiously, 
jet with a look of curiosity at the state of her head, and the 
operations of her friseur^ that seemed to draw him on more 
powerfully than her commands. He would not, however, be 
touched, always flying to my side at the least attempt to take 
his hand. This would much have vexed me, if I had not seen 
the ready allowance she made for his retired life, and total 
want of use to the sight of anybody out of our family, except 
the Lockes, amongst whom I told her his peculiar preference 
for Amelia. "Come then," cried she, "come hither, my dear, 
and tell me all about her, — is she very good to you ? — do you 
like her very much ? " 

He was now examining her fine carpet, and no answer was 
to be procured. I would have apologized, but she would not 
let me. " 'Tis so natural," she cried, " that he should be more 
amused with those shapes and colors than with my stupid 
questions." 

Princess Mary now came in, and, earnestly looking at him, 
exclaimed, "He's beautiful! — what eyes I — do look at his 
eyes I " 
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"Come hither, my dear," again cried Princess Angnsta, 
" come hither " ; and, catching him to her for a moment and 
holding up his hair, to lift up his face and make him look at 
her, she smiled very archly, and cried, " O 1 horrid eyes ! — 
shocking eyes ! — take them away ! " 

Princess Elizabeth then entered, attended by a page, who 
was loaded with playthings, which she had been sending for. 
You may suppose him caught now! He seized upon dogs, 
horses, chaise, a cobbler, a watchman, and all he could grasp ; 
but would not give his little person or cheeks, to my great con- 
fusion, for any of them. 

I was fain to call him a little savage, a wild deer, a creature 
just caught from the woods, and whatever could indicate his 
rustic life, and apprehension of new faces, — to prevent their 
being hurt; and their excessive good nature helped all my 
excuses, nay, made them needless, except to myself. 

Princess Elizabeth now began playing upon an oigan she 
had brought him, which he flew to seize. "Ay, do ! that's right, 
my dear I " cried Princess Augusta, stopping her ears at some 
discordant sounds: " take it to mon ami^ to frighten the cats out 
of his garden." 

And now, last of all, came in Princess Amelia, and, strange 
to relate ! the child was instantly delighted with her 1 She came 
first up to me, and, to my inexpressible surprise and enchant- 
ment, she gave me her sweet, beautiful face to kiss 1 — an honor 
I had thought now forever over, though she had so frequently 
gratified me with it formerly. Still more touched, however, 
than astonished, I would have kissed her hand, but, withdrawing 
it, saying, "No, no, — you know I hate thatl" she again pre- 
sented me her ruby lips, and with an expression of such ingenu- 
ous sweetness and innocence as was truly captivating. She is 
and will be another Princess Augusta. 

She then turned to the child, and his eyes met hers with a 
look of the same pleasure that they were sought. She stooped 
down to take his unresisting hands, and, exclaiming, "Dear 
little thing I " took him in her arms, to his own as obvious con- 
tent as hers. 

" He likes her 1 " cried Princess Augusta, " a little rogue ! 
see how he likes her ! " 

"Dear little thing I" with double the emphasis, repeated 
the young princess, now sitting down and taking him upon her 
knee ; " and how does M. d' Arblay do ? " 
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The child now left all his new plajrthings, his admired car- 
pet, and his privilege of jumping from room to room, for the 
gentle pleasure of sitting in her lap and receiving her caresses. 
I could not be very angry, you will believe, yet I would have 
given the world could I have made him equally grateful to the 
Princess Augusta. 

This last charming personage, I now found, was going to sit 
for her picture — I fancy to send to the Duchess of Wiirtem- 
berg. She gave me leave to attend her with my bantling. The 
other princesses retired to dress for Court. 

It was with great difficulty I could part my little love from 
his grand collection of new playthings, all of which he had 
dragged into the painting room, and wanted now to pull them 
downstairs to the queen's apartment. I persuaded him, how- 
ever, to relinquish the design without a quarrel, by promising 
we would return for them. 



A Man of the Town. 

(From «*Cedl!a.") 

At the door of the Pantheon they were joined by Mr. Amott 
and Sir Robert Floyer, whom Cecilia now saw with added aver- 
sion ; they entered the great room during the second act of the 
concert, to which, as no one of the party but herself had any 
desire to listen, no sort of attention was paid ; the ladies enter- 
taining themselves as if no orchestra was in the room, and the 
gentlemen, with an equal disregard to it, struggling for a place 
by the fire, about which they continued hovering till the music 
was over. 

Soon after they were seated, Mr. Meadows, sauntering to- 
wards them, whispered something to Mrs. Mears, who, immedi- 
ately rising, introduced him to Cecilia; after which, the place 
next to her being vacant, he cast himself upon it, and lolling 
as much at his ease as his situation would permit, began some- 
thing like a conversation with her. 

"Have you been long in town, ma'am?" 

"No, sir." 

"This is not your first winter? " 

"Of being in town, it is." 

"Then you have something new to see; oh charming! how 
I envy youl — Are you pleased with the Pantheon ? " 

"Very much; I have seen no building at all equal to it." 
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"You have not been abroad. Traveling is the ruin of all 
happiness I There's no looking at a building here after seeing 
Italy." 

"Does all happiness, then, depend upon sight of build- 
ings?" said Cecilia, when, turning towards her companion, she 
perceived him yawning, with such evident inattention to her 
answer that, not choosing to interrupt his reverie, she turned 
•her head another way. 

For some minutes he took no notice of this; and then, as if 
suddenly recollecting himself, he called out hastily, "I beg 
your pardon, ma'am, you were saying something?" 

"No, sir; nothing worth repeating." 

" Oh, pray don't punish me so severely as not to let me hear 
it I" 

Cecilia, though merely not to seem offended at his negli- 
gence, was then beginning an answer, when looking at him as 
she spoke, she perceived that he was biting his nails with so 
absent an air that he appeared not to know he had asked any 
question. She therefore broke off, and left him to his cogita- 
tion. 

Some time after, he addressed her again, saying, "Don't 
you find this place extremely tiresome, ma'am ? " 

"Yes, sir," said she half laughing, "it is indeed not very 
entertaining I " 

"Nothing is entertaining," answered he, "for two minutes 
together. Things are so little different one from another, that 
there is no making pleasure out of anything. We go the same 
dull round forever ; nothing new, no variety I all the same thing 
over again ! Are you fond of public places, ma'am? " 

" Yes, sir, soberly, as Lady Grace says." 

" Then I envy you extremely, for you have some amusement 
always in your own power. How desirable that is ! " 

" And have you not the same resources ? " 

" Oh no 1 I am tired to death 1 tired of everything I I would 
give the universe for a disposition less difficult to please. Yet, 
after all, what is there to give pleasure ? When one has seen 
one thing, one has seen everything. Oh, 'tis heavy work! 
Don't you find it so, ma'am? " 

This speech was ended with so violent a fit of yawning that 
Cecilia would not trouble herself to answer it: but her silence 
as before passed unnoticed, exciting neither question nor com- 
ment. 
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A long pause now succeeded, which he broke at last by say- 
ing, as he writhed himself about upon his seat, ^^ These forms 
would be much more agreeable if there were backs to them. 
'Tis intolerable to be forced to sit like a schoolboy. The first 
study of life is ease. There is indeed no other study that pays 
the trouble of attainment. Don't you think so, ma'am? " 

" But may not even that," said Cecilia, " by so much study 
become labor? " 

'* I am vastly happy you think so." 

"Sir?" 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am, but I thought you said — I really 
beg your pardon, but I was thinking of something else." 

" You did veiy right, sir," said Cecilia, laughing, " for wliat 
I said by no means merited any attention." 

"Will you do me the favor to repeat it?" cried he, taking 
out his glass to examine some lady at a distance. 

" Oh no," said Cecilia, " that would be trying your patience 
too severely." 

" These glasses show one nothing but defects," said he ; "I 
am Sony they were ever invented. They are the ruin of all 
beauty; no complexion can stand them. I believe that solo 
will never be over ! I hate a solo ; it sinks, it depresses me 
intolerably." 

" You will presently, sir," said Cecilia, looking at the bill of 
the concert, "have a full piece; and that I hope will revive 
you. 

" A full piece ! oh, insupportable 1 it stuns, it fatigues, it 
overpowers me beyond endurance ! no taste in it, no delicacy, no 
room for the smallest feeling." 

"Perhaps, then, you are only fond of singing? " 

" I should be if I could hear it ; but we are now so miser- 
ably off in voices, that I hardly ever attempt to listen to a song, 
without fancying myself deaf from the feebleness of the per- 
formers. I hate everything that requires attention. Nothing 
gives pleasure that does not force its own way." 

"You only, then, like loud voices, and great powers?" 

**0h, worse and worse I — no, nothing is so disgusting to 
me. All my amazement is that these people think it worth 
while to give concerts at all — one is sick to death of music." 

"Nay," cried Cecilia, "if it gives no pleasure, at least it 
takes none away; for, far from being any impediment to con- 
versation, I think everybody talks more during the perform- 
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ance than between the acts. And what is there better you 
could substitute in its place?" 

Cecilia, receiving no answer to this question, again looked 
round to see if she had been heard; when she observed her new 
acquaintance, with a very thoughtful air, had turned from her 
to fix his eyes upon the statue of Britannia. 

Yeiy soon after, he hastily arose, and seeming entirely to 
forget that he had spoken to her, very abruptly walked away. 

Mr. Gosport, who was advancing to Cecilia and had watched 
part of this scene, stopped him as he was retreating, and said, 
"Why, Meadows, how's this? are you caught at last?" 

"Oh, worn to death! worn to a thread 1" cried he, stretch- 
ing himself and yawning; "I have been talking with a young 
lady to entertain her I oh, such heavy workl I would not go 
through it again for millions 1 " 

"What, have you talked yourself out of breath?" 

" No ; but the effort I the effort ! — Oh, it has unhinged me 
for a fortnight 1 — Entertaining a young lady 1 — one had better 
be a galley-slave at once I " 

"Well, but did she not pay your toils? She is surely a 
sweet creature." 

" Nothing can pay one for such insufferable exertion 1 though 
she's well enough, too — better than the common run — but 
shy, quite too shy ; no drawing her out." 

*'I thought that was to your taste. You commonly hate 
much volubility. How have I heard you bemoan yourself when 
attacked by Miss Larolles ! " 

" Larolles ! Oh, distraction I she talks me into a fever in 
two minutes. But so it is forever ! nothing but extremes to be 
met with I common girls are too forward, this lady is too re- 
served — always some fault I always some drawback I nothing 
ever perfect 1 " 

" Nay, nay," cried Mr. Gosport, "you do not know her; she 
is perfect enough, in all conscience." 

" Better not know her then," answered he, again yawning, 
" for she cannot be pleasing. Nothing perfect is natural, — I 
hate everything out of nature." 
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ROBERT BURNS. 

SoBEBT BuKN^s, a Scottish poet, bom neax the town of Ayr, 
Jan. 25, 1759; died, at Dumfries, July 21, 1796. The poet's 
father was occupied as a gardener upon the estate of a gentleman 
until 1776, when he leased a farm near Ayr. At an early age 
Robert and his brother were sent to school at Alloway, about a mile 
from home. To these means of education were added the few books 
in the father's possession ; among which was : << A Select Collec- 
tion of English Songs.'' Of these songs Burns says : << I pored 
over them, driving my cart or walking to labor, song by song, verse 
by verse, carefully noting the true, tender, or sublime, from affecta- 
tion and fustian. I am convinced that I owe to this practice much 
of my critic craft, such as it is." 

In 1786 he published a volume of poems to procure money for 
his passage to Jamaica, but the success of the volume caused him 
to remain at home, where he at once became famous and was re- 
ceived into the best Edinburgh society. He was made an exciseman 
in 1786, but his dissipated habits kept him poor and hastened his 
death which occurred in his thirty-eighth year. 

Among the poems to which he owes his fame are: "The 
Cotter's Saturday Night " ; " Hallowe'en " ; " Tam o' Shanter " 
(1790) ; « To a Mountain Daisy " ; « To a Mouse " ; « Twa Dogs " ; 
« Highland Mary." His principal collected editions are, in the 
order of publication: "Poems, Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect" 
(1786) ; " The Scots' Musical Museum " ( 6 vols., 1787-1803 ) ; "A 
Select Collection of Original Scottish Airs . . . with Select and 
Characteristic Verses," which contains 100 songs by the poet. 
But such editions have been issued almost annually since 1805. 



Tam o' Shanter. 

When chapman billies leave the street; 
And drouthy neebors, neebors meet, 
As market days are wearing late, 
An' folk begin to tak' the gate ; 
While we sit bousing at the nappy, 
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An' getting fou and unco happy, 
We think na on the lang Scots miles^ 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and stiles, 
That lie between us and our hame, 
Whaur sits our sulky sullen dame, 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm. 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth fand honest Tam o' Shanter, 
As he frae Ayr ae night did canter 
(Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a town surpasses, 
For honest men and bonnie lasses). 

Tam ! hadst thou but been sae wise, 
As ta'en thy ain wife Kate's advice I 
She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 
A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum ; 
That frae November till October, 
Ae market day thou was na sober ; 
That ilka melder, wi' the miller. 
Thou sat as lang as thou had siller ; 
That eviry naig was ca'd a shoe on, 
The smith and thee gat roaring fou on ; 
That at the Lord's house, ev'n on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi' Kirton Jean till Monday. 
She prophesied that, late or soon, 
Thou would be found deep drowned in Dood 
Or catched wi' warlocks in the mirk. 
By Alloway's auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames ! it gars me greet, 
To think how monie counsels sweet. 
How many lengthened sage advices. 
The husband frae the wife despises I 

But to our tale : — Ae market-night, 
Tam had got planted unco right ; 
Fast by an ingle, breezing finely, 
Wi' reaming swats, that drank divinely ; 
And at his elbow, Souter Johnny, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony : 
Tam lo'ed him like a vera brither ; 
They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi' sangs an' clatter. 
And aye the ale was growing better ; 
The landlady and Tam grew gracious, 
Wi' favors, secret, sweet, and precious ; 
The Souter tauld his queerest stories ; 
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The landlord's laugh was ready chorus ; 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 
E'en drowned himself amang the nappy ; 
As bees flee hame wi' lades o' treasure, 
The minutes winged their way wi' pleasure : 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious. 
O'er a' the ills o' life victorious I 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed I 
Or like the snowfall in the river, 
A moment white — then melts for ever; 
Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 

Kae man can tether time or tide ; 
The hour approaches Tam maun ride : 
That hour, o' night's black arch the keystane, 
That dreary hour h^ mounts his beast in : 
And sic a night he tak's the road in, 
As ne'er poor sinner was abroad in. 
The wind blew as 'twad blawn its last; 
The rattlin' showers rose on the blast ; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed ; 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellowed : 
That night, a child might understand, 
The De'il had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his gray mare Meg, 
(A better never lifted leg), 
Tam skelpit on through dub and mire, 
Despising wind, and rain, and fire ; 
Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet. 
Whiles crooning o'er some auld Scots sonnet| 
Whiles glow'ring round wi' prudent cares, 
Lest bogles catch him unawares ; 
Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 
Whaur ghaists and houlets nightly cry. 

By this time he was 'cross the ford, 
Whaur in the snaw the chapman s moored ; 
And past the birks and meikle stane, 
Whaur drunken Charlie brak's neck-bane ; 
And through the whins, and by the cairn, 
Whaur hunters fand the murdered bairn; 
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And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Whaur Mungo's mither hanged hersel'. 
Before him Doon pours all his floods ; 
The doubling storm roars through the woods ; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 
Near and more near the thunders roll ; 
When, glimmering through the groaning trees^ 
Kirk-Alloway seemed in a bleeze ; 
Through ilka bore the beams were glancing ; 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 

Inspiring, bold John Barleycorn ! 
What dangers thou canst mak' us scorn 1 
Wi' tippenny we fear nae evil ; 
Wi' usquabae we'll face the devil 1 
The swats sae reamed in Tammie's noddle. 
Fair play, he cared na de'ils a boddle. 
But Maggie stood right sair astonished, 
Till, by the heel and hand admonished 
She ventured forward on the light ; 
And wow ! Tam saw an unco sight ! 
Warlocks and witches in a dance ; 
Nae cotillion brent new f rae France, 
But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 
At winnock-bunker in the east. 
There sat auld Nick, in shape o' beast ; — 
A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large ; 
To gi've them music was his charge : 
He screwed the pipes and gart them skirl. 
Till roof and rafters a' did dirl ! 
Coffins stood round, like open presses. 
That shawed the dead in their last dresses ; 
And by some devilish cantraip slight, 
Each in his cauld hand held a light, 
By which heroic Tam was able 
To note upon the haly table, 
A murderer's banes in gibbet aims ; 
Twa span-lang, wee unchristened bairns ; 
A thief new-cutted frae a rape, 
Wi' his last gasp his gab did gape ; 
Five tomahawks, wi' bluid red-rusted ; 
Five scimitars wi' murder crusted ; 
A garter which a babe had strangled ; 
A knife a father's throat had mangled, 
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Whom his ain son o' life bereft — 
The gray hairs yet stack to the heft : 
Wi' mair o' horrible and awfu', 
Which ev'n to name wad be unlawfu'. 

As Tammie glow'red, amazed and curious^ 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious : 
The piper loud and louder blew ; 
The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 
They reeled, they set, they crossed, they cleekit, 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, 
And coost her duddies to the wark, 
And linket at it in her sark ! 

Now Tam, Tam I had they been queans, 
A' plump and strapping, in their teens ; 
Their sarks, instead o' creeshie flannen. 
Been snaw-white seventeen-hunder linnen 1 
Thir breeks o' mine, my only pair, 
That ance were plush, o* guid blue hair, 
I wad hae gi'en them off my hurdies. 
For ane blink o* the bonnie burdies ! 

But withered beldams auld and droll, 
Bigwooddie hags wad spean a foal, 
Lowping and flinging on a crummock, 
I wonder didna turn thy stomach. 

But Tam kenned what was what fu' brawlie: 
" There was ae winsome wench and walie,'' 
That night inlisted in the core 
(Lang after kenned on Carrick shore ! 
For mony a beast to dead she shot. 
And perished mony a bonnie boat. 
And shook baith meikle corn and bear, 
And kept the country-side in fear), 
Her cutty-sark, o' Paisley ham. 
That while a lassie she had wom^ 
In longitude though sorely scanty. 
It was her best, and she was vauntie. 
Ah I little kenned thy reverend grannie, 
That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, 
Wi' twa pund Scots ('twas a' her riches), 
Wad ever graced a dance of witches I 

But here my muse her wing maun cour ; 
Sic flights are far beyond her power : 
To sing how Nannie lap and flang 
(A souple jade she was and Strang), 
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And how Tarn stood like ane bewitched. 
And thought his very een enriched ; 
Even Satan glow'red and fidged fu' fain, 
And hotched and blew wi' might and main : 
Till first ae caper, syne anither, 
Tarn tints his reason a' thegither, 
And roars out, " Weel done, Cutty-sark ! " 
And in an instant all was dark ; 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied. 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out wi' angry fyke, 
When plundering herds assail their byke ; 
As open pussie's mortal foes 
When, pop ! she starts before their nose ; 
As eager runs the market-crowd, 
When " Catch the thief ! " resounds aloud ; 
So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 
Wi' mony an eldritch screech and hollow. 

Ah, Tam ! ah, Tam, thou'll get thy fairin' I 
In hell they'll roast thee like a herrin' I 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comiu' I 
Kate soon will be a woefu' woman I 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the keystane of the brig ; 
There at them thou thy tail may toss, — 
A running stream they dare na cross. 
But ere the keystane she could make, 
The fient a tail she had to shake ! 

For Nannie, far before the rest, 
Hard upon noble Maggie prest. 
And flew at Tam wi' furious ettle ; 
But little wist she Maggie's mettle — 
Ae spring brought off her master hale. 
But left behind her ain gray tail : 
The carlin claught her by the rump. 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump I 

Now, wha this tale o' truth shall read, 
Ilk man and mother's son, take heed : 
Whene'er to drink you are inclined. 
Or cutty sarks run in your mind. 
Think, ye may buy the joys o'er dear— 
Remember Tam o' Shanter's mare. 
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The Cottbr*s Satubday Night. 

My loved, my honored, much respected friend I 

Ko mercenary bard his homage pays ; 
With honest pride I scorn each selfish end ; 

My dearest meed, a friend's esteem and praise : 

To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 
The lowly train in life's sequestered scene ; 

The native feelings strong, the guileless ways ; 
What Aiken in a cottage would have been; 
Ah ! though his worth unknown, far happier there, I ween. 

November chill blaws loud wi' angry sugh ; ^ 

The shortening winter day is near a close; 
The miry beasts retreating f rae the pleugh ; 

The blackening trains o' craws to their repose ; 

The toil-worn Cotter f rae his labor goes ; 
This night his weekly moil is at an end ; 

Collects his spades, Ixis mattocks, and his hoes. 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, ' 
And weary, o'er the moor his course does hameward bend. 

At length his lonely -cot appears in view. 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; : 
The expectant wee-things, ioddlln, stacher ' through 

To meet their Dad, wi' flichterin noise an' glee. 

His wee bit ingle,* blinking bonnily, 
His clean hearthstane, his thriftie wifie's smile, 

The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a' his weary carking cares beguile. 
An' makes him quite forget his labor an' his toiL 

Belyve^ the elder bairns come drapping in. 

At service out, amang the farmers roun' ; 
Some ca' the plough, some herd, some tentie * rin 

A cannie errand to a neebor town. 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 
In youthf u' bloom, love sparkling in her e'e, 

Comes hame, perhaps, to shew a braw new gown. 
Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee. 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

Wi' joy unfeigned brothers and sisters meet, 
An' each for other's weelfare kindly speirs* : 

^ Sough. * Fire, or fireplace. * Careful. 

* Stagger. * By-and-bj. * Inquiries. 
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The social hours, swif t-winged, nimoticed fleet ; 
Each tells the uncos ^ that he sees or hears : 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 

Anticipation forward points the view. 

The mother, wi' her needle an' her shears, 

Gars ^ auld claes look amaist as weel's the new ; 
The father mixes a' wi' admonition due. 

Their masters' an' their mistresses' command^ 

The yonkers a' are wamM to obey ; 
An' mind their labors wi' an eydent ' hand, 

An' ne'er, though out o' sight, to jauk ^ or play : 

" An' ! be sure to fear the Lord alway I 
An' mind your duty duly, mom an' night I 

Lest in temptation's path ye gang astray, 
Implore his counsel and assisting might : 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord aright ! " 

But hark ! a rap comes gently to the door ; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o' the same, 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o'er the moor. 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 

The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny's e'e, and flush her cheek ; 

With heart-struck anxious care, inquires his name, 
While Jenny hafi^ins ' is afraid to speak : 
Weel pleased, the mother hears it's nae wild, worthless lake. 

Wi' kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben,* 
A strappan youth ; he taks the mother's eye ; 

Blithe Jenny sees the visit's no ill ta'en : 

The father cracks ^ of horses, pleughs, and kye : * 
TJhe youngster's artless heart o'erflows wi' joy. 

But blate • and laithfu'," scarce can weel behave ; 
The mother, wi' a woman's wiles, can spy 

What makes the youth sae bashfu' an' sae grave ; 
Weel pleased to think her bairn's respected like the lave." 

happy love, where love like this is found ! 
O heartfelt raptures I bliss beyond compare I 

I've pacM much this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare : — 
^' If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 

1 News. * Dally. ' Gk)98lp8. w Sheepish. 

* Makes. « Half. » Cows. u Best. 

* Diligent. ^ Into the 6i>ence, or parlor. * BashfoL 
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One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair. 
In other's arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale/' 

Is there in human form, that bears a heart — 

A wretch I a villain I lost to love and truth I 
That can, with studied^ sly, ensnaring art. 

Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth ? 

Curse on his perjured arts ! dissembling, smooth I 
Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exiled ? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o'er their child ? 
Then paints the ruined maid, and their distraction wild ? 

But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The halesome parritch,^ chief o' Scotia's food : 

The soupe their only Hawkie • does afford, 

That 'yont the hallan • snugly chows her cood : * 
The dame brings forth in complimental mood. 

To grace the lad, her weel-hained ' kebbuck,* fell, 
An' aft he's prest, an' aft he ca's it guid ; 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell. 
How 'twas a towmond ^ auld, sin' lint was i' the belL* 

The cheerfu' supper done, wi' serious face, 

They roimd the ingle form a circle wide : 
The sire turns o'er, wi' patriarchal grace, 

The big ha' Bible, ance his father's pride ; 

His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets* wearing thin an' bare; 

Those strains, that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales *• a portion wi' judicious care ; 
And " Let us worship Grod I " he says, with solemn air. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise. 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim: 
Perhaps " Dundee's " wild warbling measures rise, 

Or plaintive " Martyrs," worthy of the name ; 

Or noble " Elgin " beets ^* the heavenward flame. 
The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays : 

Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise. 

* Porridge. * Chews her cud. ^ Twelvemonth. *> Chooses. 

* A white-faced cow. * Saved. • Flax was in flower. ^ Increases. 
" Wall. • Cheese. • Gray locks. 
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The priest-like faliier reads the sacred page. 
How Abram was the friend of God on high; 

Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek's ungracious progeny ; 

Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire; 
Or Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 

Or rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic fire : 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme : 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 

How He who bore in heaven the second name 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head: 
How his first followers and servants sped ; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land ; 
How he who, lone in Patmos banishM, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great Bab'lon's doom pronounced by Heaven's com- 
' mand. 

Then kneeling down, to Heaven's Eternal King 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays : 
Hope " springs exulting on triumphant wing." * 

That thus they all shall meet in future days : 

There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear. 

Together hymning their Creator's praise. 
In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 

Compared with this, how poor Religion's pride, 

In all the pomp of method and of art. 
When men display to congregations wide 

Devotion's every grace, except the heart I 

The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 

But haply in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul; 
And in his Book of Life the inmates poor enroll. 

Then homeward all take off their several way ; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest : 
The parent pair their secret homage pay, 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request 

1 Pope's »* Windsor Forest" 
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That He who stills the raven's clamorous nest^ 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride. 

Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

From scenes like these old Scotia's .grandeur springs, 

That makes her loved at home, revered abroad ; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

« An honest man's the noblest work of God : " * 

And certes, in fair virtue's heavenly road. 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind ; 

What is a lordling's pomp I a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind. 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined I 

Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent I 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content! 

And oh ! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From Luxury's contagion weak and vile I 

Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while. 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved Isle. 

O Thou ! who poured the patriotic tide 

That streamed through Wallace's undaunted heart ; 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride. 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 

(The patriot's God peculiarly thou art, 
His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward I) 

never, never, Scotia's realm desert ; 
But still the patriot, and the patriot bard, 
Li bright succession raise, her ornament and guard I 



John Anderson, My Jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent. 

Tour locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent ; 

But now your brow is bald, John, 

1 Pope's ** Eflsay on Man.'' 
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Your locks are like the snaw ; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John^ 

We clamb the hill thegither ; 
And mony a canty day, John, 

We've had wi' ane anither : 
Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we'll go ; 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo. 



Man Was Madb to Mourn. 

A DIBGE. 

When chill November's surly blast 

Made fields and forests bare, 
One evening, as I wandered forth 

Along the banks of Ayr, 
I spied a man, whose aged step 

Seemed weary, worn with care ; 
His face was furrowed o'er with years, 

And hoary was his hair. 

"Young stranger, whither wanderest thou?'* 

Began the reverend sage ; 
" Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain, 

Or youthful pleasure's rage ? 
Or haply, pressed with cares and woes, 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth, with me, to mourn 

The miseries of man I 

" The sun that overhangs yon moors. 

Outspreading far and wide, 
Where hundreds labor to support 

A haughty lordling's pride ; — 
I've seen yon weary winter sun 

Twice forty times return ; 
And every time has added proofs 

That man was made to mourn. 

" O man ! while in thy early years. 
How prodigal of time ! 
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Misspending all thy precious hours. 

Thy glorious youthful prime I 
Alternate follies take the sway, 

Licentious passions burn; 
Which tenfold force gives Nature's law, 

That man was made to mourn. 

'^Look not alone on youthful prime. 

Or manhood's active might ; 
Man then is useful to his kind, 

Supported is his right ; 
But see him on the edge of life. 

With cares and sorrows worn, 
Then age and want — oh ill-matched pair 1 — 

Show man was made to mourn. 

**A. iew seem favorites of fate. 

In Pleasure's lap caressed ; 
Yet think not all the rich and great 

Are likewise truly blest. 
But oh ! what crowds in every land 

Are wretched and forlorn ! 
Through weary life this lesson learn. 

That man was made to mourn. 

<< Many and sharp the num'rous ills 

Inwoven with our frame ; 
More pointed still we make ourselves 

Eegret, remorse, and shame I 
And man, whose heaven-erected face 

The smiles of love adorn, 
Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn 1 

" See yonder poor o'er-labored wight^ 

So abject, mean, and vile. 
Who begs a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toil ; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 

The poor petition spurn, 
Unmindful, though a weeping wife 

And helpless offspring mourn. 

«If I'm designed yon lordling's slave, 

By Nature's law designed, 
Why was an independent wish 
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E'er planted in my mind ? 
If not, why am I subject to 

His cruelty or scorn ? 
Or why has man the will and power 

To make his fellow mourn ? 

"Yet let not this too much, my son, 

Disturb thy youthful breast ; 
This partial Tiew of humankind 

Is surely not the best I 
The poor, oppressed, honest man, 

Had never, sure, been born. 
Had there not been some recompense 

To comfort those that mourn. 

"O Death ! the poor man's dearest friend • 

The kindest and the best ! 
Welcome the hour my agM limbs 

Are laid with thee at rest I 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow 

From pomp and pleasure torn ; 
But, oh I a blest relief to those 

That weary-laden mourn I '' 



Is There for Honest Poverty. 

Is there for honest poverty 

That hangs his head, and a' that ? 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for a' that I 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Our toil's obscure, and a' that : 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp. 

The man's the gowd for a' that 

What though on hamely fare we dine. 

Wear hoddin gray, and a' that ? 
Oi'e fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man's a man for a' that ; 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Their tinsel show, and a' that — 
The honest man, though e'er sae poor, 

Is king o' men for a' that. 
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Ye see yon birkie,^ ca'd a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a' that : 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 

He's but a eoof ' for a' that : 
For a' that, and a' that. 

His riband, star, and a' that — 
The man of independent mind, 

He looks and laughs at a' that 

A prince can mak' a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that, 
But an honest man's aboon his mights- 

Ouid faith, he mauna fa' that I 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Their dignities, and a' that, 
The pith o' sense, and pride o' worth 

Are higher ranks than a' that 

Then let us pray that come it may — 

As come it will for a' that — 
That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth, 

May bear the gree, and a' that 
For a' that, and a' that. 

It's comin yet, for a' that, — 
That man to man, the warld o'er, 

Shall brothers be for a' that I 



To A Mouse 

FLTINQ BEFOBE A FLOW. 

Wee, sleekit, cowrin', tim'rous beastie, 
Oh, what a panic's in thy breastie ! 
Thou needna start awa' sae hasty, 

Wi' bick'ring brattle I* 
I wad be laith to rin and chase thee, 

Wi' murd'ring pattle I* 

I'm truly sorry man's dominion 
Has broken nature's social union, 
And justifies that ill opinion 

Which mak's thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion 

And fellow-mortal ! 

^ Spirited fellow. ^ Fool. * Hurrying ran. * The plowHspade. 
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I doubt na, whiles, but thou may thieve ; 
What then ? poor beastie, thou maun live ! 
A daimen icker in a thrave ^ 

'S a sma' request : 
m get a blessin' wi' the lave, 

And never miss 't 1 

Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin I 

Its silly * wa's the win's are strewin' I 

And naething now to big ' a new ane 

O' f oggage * green I 
And bleak December's winds ensuin', 

Baith snell ' and keen 1 

Thou saw the fields laid bare and waste^ 
And weary winter comin' fast, 
And cozie here, beneath the blast 

Thou thought to dwell, 
Till, crash ! the cruel coulter past 

Out through thy cell. 

That wee bit heap o' leaves and stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble ! 
Now thou's turned out for a' thy trouble, 

But house or hauld,* 
To thole' the winter's sleety dribble, 

And cranreuch * cauld I 

But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane • 
In proving foresight may be vain ! 
The best-laid schemes o' mice and men 

Gang aft agley. 
And lea'e us naught but grief and pain 

For promised joy. 

Still thou art blest, compared wi' me ! 
The present only toucheth thee ; 
But och I I backward cast my e'e 

On prospects drear ! 
And forward, though I canna see, 

I guess and fear. 

^ An ear of com in twenty-four sheayes — that Is, in a thrave. 

« Frail. ♦ Aftermath. « Holding. « Crevice. 

* Build. > Bitter. 7 Endure. » Alone. 
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To A Mountain Daisy 

ON TUBNINO ONE DOWN WITH THE PLOW* 

Wee^ modest, crimson-tippM flower, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure ^ 

Thy slender stem; 
To spare thee now is past my power, 

Thou bonnie gem. 

Alas ! it's no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet I 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet, 

Wi' spreckled breast^ 
When upward-springing, blithe, to greet 

The purpling east. 

Gauld blew the bitter biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth. 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted * forth 

Amid the storm. 
Scarce reared above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield. 
High shelt'ring woods and wa's maun shield ; 
But thou beneath the random bield * 

O' clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie ^ stibble-field. 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad. 
Thy snawy bosom sunward spread. 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artless maid. 
Sweet floweret of the rural shade I 
By love's simplicity betrayed. 

And guileless trust, 
Till she, like thee, all soiled, is laid 

Low i' the dust. 

1 Ehwt. « Peeped. » Shelter. * Barren, 
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Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On life's rough ocean luckless starred I 

Unskillful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o'er ! 

Such fate to suffering worth is given. 
Who long with wants and woes has striven. 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To misery's brink, 
Till wrenched of every stay but Heaven, 

He, ruined, sink I 

Ev'n thou who mourn'st the Daisy's fate, 
That faith is thine — no distant date ; 
Stem Ruin's plowshare drives, elate, 

Full on thy bloom. 
Till crushed beneath the furrow's weight 

Shall be thy doom I 



Tlha Banks o* Doon. 

Ye banks and braes o' bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ? 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary f u' o' care ? 
Thou'U break my heart, thou warbling bird. 

That wantons through the flowering thorn ; 
Thou minds me o' departed joys, 

Departed — never to return I 

Oft ha'e I roved by bonnie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 
And ilka bird sang o' its luve, 

And fondly sae did I o' mine. 
Wi' lightsome heart I pu'd a rose, 

Fu' sweet upon its thorny tree ; 
And my fause lover stole my rose. 

But ah I he left the thorn wi' me. 
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JOHN BURROUGHS. 

John Bubbouohs, essayist, was born at Roxbury, N.Y., April 3, 
1837. He received an academic education, and after leaving school 
taaght for a number of years. He then became a journalist in 
New York City. From 1864 to 1873 he was in the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, and was then appointed a national bank 
examiner. In 1873 he removed to West Park on the Hudson, 
where he devoted his time to literature, fruit culture, and his du- 
ties as bank examiner. His writings are chiefly on rural subjects. 
He has published << Walt Whitman as Poet and Person " (1867) ; 
"Winter Sunshine " (1875) ; « Birds and Poets " (1877) ; « Locusts 
and WUd Honey" (1879); "Pepacton" (1881); "Fresh Fields" 
(1884); "Wake Robin" (1885); "Signs and Seasons" (1886); 
"Birds and Bees" (1888); "Sharp Eyes and Other Papers" 
(1888); "Indoor Studies" (1889); "Riverby" (1894). Mr. Bur- 
roughs has also published a number of poems. 



An Old Orchard. 

(From " Winter Sunshine."*) 

Thb ground, the turf, the atmosphere of an old orchard 
seem several stages nearer to man than that of the adjoining 
field, as if the trees had given back to the soil more than they 
had taken from it; as if they had tempered the elements and 
attracted all the genial and beneficent influences in the land- 
scape around. 

An apple orchard is sure to bear you several crops besides 
the apple. There is the crop of sweet and tender reminiscences 
dating from childhood, and spanning the seasons from May to 
October, and making the orchard a sort of outlyiug part of the 
household. You have played there as a child, mused there as a 
youth or lover, strolled there as a thoughtful sad-eyed man. 
Your father, perhaps, planted the trees, or reared them from the 
seed, and you yourself have pruned and grafted them, and 
worked among them, till every separate tree has a peculiar his- 

1 By permission of Houghton, Mifflin A Co. 
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toiy and meaning in your mind. Then there is the never-fail- 
ing crop of birds — robins, goldfinches, king-bii-ds, cedar-birds, 
hair-birds, orioles, starlings — all nesting and breeding in its 
branches, and fitly described by William Flagg, as "Birds of 
the Grarden and Orchard." 

Whether the pippin and sweetbough bear, or not, the 
" punctual birds " can always be depended on. Indeed, there 
are few better places to study ornithology than in the orchard. 
Besides its regular occupants, many of tine birds of the deeper 
forest find occasion to visit it during the season. The cuckoo 
comes for the tent-caterpillar, the jay for the frozen apples, the 
ruffled grouse for buds, the crow foraging for birds' eggs, the 
woodpecker and chickadees for their food, and the high-hole 
for ants. The red-bird comes too, if only to see what a friendly 
covert its branches fonn, and the wood-thrush now and then 
comes out of the grove near by, and nests alongside of its 
cousin, the robin. The smaller hawks know that this is a most 
likely spot for their prey, and in spring the shy northern-war- 
blers may be studied as tiiej pause to feed on the fine insects 
amid its branches. The mice love to dwell here also, and hither 
come from the near woods the squirrel and the rabbit. The 
latter will put his head through the boy's slipper noose any 
time for a taste of the sweet apple, and the red squirrel and 
chipmunk esteem its seeds a great rarity. 

(From "Locusts and Wild Honey. »»i) 

One day in May, walking in the woods, I came upon a nest 
of whippoorwill, or rather its eggs, — for it builds no nest, — 
two elliptical whitish spotted eggs lying upon the dry leaves. 
My foot was within a yard of the mother-bird before she flew. 
I wondered what a sharp eye would detect curious or character- 
istic in the ways of the bird, so I came to the place many times 
and had a look. It was always a task to separate the bird from 
her surroundings, though I stood within a few feet of her, and 
knew exactly where to look. One had to bear on with his eye, 
as it were, and refuse to be bafiled. The sticks and leaves, and 
bits of black or dark-brown bark, were all exactly copied in the 
bird^s plumage. And then she did sit so close and simulate 
so well a shapeless decaying piece of wood or bark I Twice I 
brought a companion, and guiding his eye to the spot, noted 

^ By permission of Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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how difficult it was for him to make out there, in full view 
upon the dry leaves, anj semblance to a bird. When the bird 
returned after being disturbed, she would alight within a few 
inches of her eggs and then, after a moment's pause, hobble 
awkwardly upon them. 

After the young had appeared, all the wit of the bird came 
into play. I was on hand the next day, I think. The mother- 
bird sprang up when I was within a pace of her, and in doing 
so fanned the leaves with her wings till they sprang up too ; as 
the leaves started the young started, and, being of the same 
color, to tell which was the leaf and which the bird was a try- 
ing task to any eye. I came the next day, when the same 
tactics were repeated. Once a leaf fell upon one of the young 
birds and nearly hid it. The young are covered with a reddish 
down like a young partridge, and soon follow their mother about. 
When disturbed they gave but one leap, then settled down, per- 
fectly motionless and stupid, with eyes closed. The parent 
bird, on these occasions, made frantic efforts to decoy me away 
from her young. She would fly a few paces and fall upon her 
breast, and a spasm like that of death would run through her 
tremulous outstretched wings and prostrate body. She kept a 
sharp eye out the meanwhile to see if the ruse took, and if it 
did not she was quickly cured, and moving about to some other 
point tried to draw my attention as before. When followed 
she always alighted upon the ground, dropping down in a sud- 
den peculiar way. The second or third day boSi old and yoimg 
had disappeared. 

The whippoorwill walks as awkwardly as a swallow, which 
is as awkward as a man in a bag, and yet she manages to lead 
her young about the woods. The latter, I think, move by leaps 
and sudden spurts, their protective coloring shielding them most 
effectively. Wilson once came upon the mother-bird and her 
brood in the woods, and though they were at his very feet, was 
so baffled by the concealment of the young that he was about to 
give up the search, much disappointed, when he perceived some- 
thing ^^ like a slight moldiness among the withered leaves, and, 
on stooping down, discovered it to be a young whippoorwill, 
seemingly asleep." Wilson's description of the young is very 
accurate, as it^ downy covering does look precisely like a '* slight 
moldiness." Returning a few moments afterward to the spot 
to get a pencil he had forgotten, he could find neither old nor 
young. 

TOUIY. — 24 
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It takes an eye to see a partridge in the woods, motionless 
upon the leaves ; this sense needs to be as sharp as that of smell 
in hounds and pointers, and yet I know an unkempt youth that 
seldom fails to see the bird and shoot it before it takes wing. 
I think he sees it as soon as it sees him, and before it suspects 
itself seen. What a training to the eye is hunting 1 To pick 
out the game from its surroundings, the grouse from the leaves* 
the gray squirrel from the mossy oak limb it hugs so closely, the 
red fox from the ruddy or brown or gray field, the rabbit fix)in 
the stubble, or the white hare from the snow, requires the best 
powers of this sense. A woodchuck motionless in the fields or 
upon a rock looks very much like a large stone or bowlder, yet 
a keen eye knows the difference at a glance, a quarter of a mile 
away. 

A man has a sharper eye than a dog, or a fox, or than any 
of the wild creatures; but not so sharp an ear or nose. But in 
the birds he finds his match. How quickly the old turkey dis- 
covers the hawk, a mere speck against the sky, and how quickly 
the hawk discovers you if you happen to be secreted in the 
bushes, or behind the fence near which he alights! One advan- 
tage the bird surely has; and that is, owing to the form, struc- 
ture, and position of the eye, it has a much larger field of vision, 
— indeed, can probably see in nearly every direction at the same 
instant, behind as well as before. Man's field of vision embraces 
less than half a circle horizontally, and still less vertically ; his 
brow and brain prevent him from seeing within many degrees of 
the zenith without a movement of the head ; the bird, on the 
other hand, takes in nearly the whole sphere at a glance. 

I find I see, almost without effort, nearly every bird within 
sight in the field or wood I pass through ( a flit of the wing, a 
flirt of the tail, are enough, though the flickering leaves do all 
conspire to hide them), and that with like ease the birds see 
me, though unquestionably the chances are immensely in their 
favor. The eye sees what it has the means of seeing, truly. 
You must have the bird in your heart before you can find it in 
the bush. The eye must have purpose and aim. No one ever 
yet found the walking- fern who did not have the walking-fern 
in his mind. A person whose eye is full of Indian relics picks 
them up in every field he walks tiirough. 

One season I was interested in the tree-frogs, especially the 
tiny pipers that one hears about the woods and brushy fields — 
the hylas of the swamps become a denizen of trees ; I had never 
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Been him in this new r61e. But this season having them in mind« 
or rather being ripe for them, I several times came across thenu 
One Sunday, waiting amid some bushes, I captured two. They 
leaped before me as doubtless they had done many times before, 
but though not looking for or thinking of them, yet they were 
quickly recognized, because the eye had been commissioned to 
find them. On another occasion, not long afterward, I was 
hurriedly loading my gun in the October woods in hopes of 
overtaking a gray squirrel that was fast escaping through the 
treetops, when one of these Lilliput frogs, the color of the fast- 
yellowing leaves, leaped near me. I saw him only out of the 
comer of my eye, and yet bagged him, because I had already 
made him my own. 

Nevertheless, the habit of observation is the habit of clear 
and decisive gazing; not by a first casual glance, but by a 
steady, deliberate aim of the eye are the rare and characteristic 
things discovered. You must look intently and hold your eye 
firmly to the spot, to see more than do the rank and file of man- 
kind. The sharpshooter picks out his man and knows him with 
fatal certainty from a stump, or a rock, or a cap on a pole. The 
phrenologists do well to locate not only form, color, weight, etc., 
in the region of the eye, but a faculty which they call individ- 
uality — that which separates, discriminates, and sees in every 
object its essential character. This is just as necessary to the 
naturalist as to the artist or the poet. The sharp eye notes spe- 
cific points and differences, — it seizes upon and preserves the 
individuality of the thing. 

We think we have looked at a thing sharply until we ai^ 
asked for its specific features. I thought I knew exactly the 
form of the leaf of the tulip-tree, until one day a lady asked mo 
to draw the outlines of one. A good observer is quick to take 
a hint and to follow it up. Most of the facts of nature, espe- 
cially in the life of the birds and animals, are well screened. We 
do not see the play, because we do not look intently enough. 

Birds, I say, have wonderfully keen eyes. Throw a fresh 
bone or a piece of meat upon the snow in winter, and see how 
soon the crows wUl discover it iind be on hand. If it be near 
the house or barn, the crow that first discovers it will alight 
near it, to make sure that he is not deceived ; then he will go 
away and soon return with a companion. The two alight a few 
yards from the bone, and after some delay, during which the 
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yicinitj is sharply scratinized, one of the crows advances boldly 
to within a few feet of the coveted prize. Here he pauses, and 
if no trick is discovered, and the meat be indeed meat, he seizes 
it and makes off. 

One midwinter I cleared away the snow under an apple-tree 
near the house, and scattered some corn there. I had not seen 
a bluejay for weeks, yet that very day they found my com, and 
after that they came daily and partook of it, holding the kernels 
under their feet upon the limbs of the trees and pecking them 
vigorously. 

Of course the woodpecker and his kind have sharp eyes. 
Still I was surprised to see how quickly Downy found out some 
bones that were placed in a convenient place under the shed to 
be pounded up for the hens. In going out to the barn I often 
disturbed him making a meal off the bits of meat that still 
adhered to them. 

^^ Look intently enough at anything," said a poet to me one 
day, ^^and you will see something that would otherwise escape 
you." I thought of the remark as I sat on a stump in the open- 
ing of the woods one spring day. I saw a small hawk approach- 
ing ; he flew to a tall tulip-tree and alighted on a large limb 
near the top. He eyed me and I eyed him. Then the bird dis- 
closed a trait that was new to me ; he hopped along the limb to 
a small cavity near the trunk, when he thrust in his head and 
pulled out some small object and fell to eating it. After he had 
partaken of it some minutes he put the remainder back in his 
larder and flew away. I had seen sometMng like feathers eddy- 
ing slowly down as the hawk ate, and on approaching the spot 
found the feathers of a sparrow here and there clinging to the 
bushes beneath the tree. The hawk then — commonly called 
the chicken hawk — is as provident as a mouse or squirrel, and 
lays by a store against a time of need ; but I should not have 
discovered the fact had I not held my eye to him. 

An observer of the birds is attracted by any unusual sound or 
commotion among them. In May and June, when other birds 
are most vocal, the jay is a silent bird ; he goes sneaking about 
the orchards and the groves as silent as a pickpocket ; he is rob- 
bing birds'-nests and he is very anxious that nothing should be 
said about it, but in the fall none so quick and loud to ciy 
" Thief, thief," as he. One December morning a troop of them 
discovered a little screech-owl secreted in the hollow trunk of 
an old apple-tree near my house. How they found the owl out 
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is a mystery, since it never ventures forth in the light of day ; 
but they did, and proclaimed the fact with great emphasis. I 
suspect the bluebirds first told them, for these birds are con- 
stantly peeping into holes and crannies, both spring and fall. 
Some unsuspecting bird probably entered the cavity, prospect- 
ing for a place for next year's nest, or else looking out a likely 
place to pass a cold night, when it has rushed with very impor- 
tant news. A boy who should unwittingly venture into a bear's 
den when Bruin was at home could not be more astonished and 
alarmed than a bluebird would be on finding itself in the cavity 
of a decayed tree with ian owl. At any rate, the bluebirds 
joined the jays, in calling the attention of all whom it might 
concern to the fact that a culprit of some sort was hiding from 
the light of day in the old apple-tree. I heard the notes of 
warning and alarm and approached to within eyeshot. The 
bluebirds were cautious, and hovered about uttering their pecu- 
liar twittering calls ; but the jays were bolder, and took turns 
looking in at the cavity and deriding, the poor shrinking owl. 
A jay would alight in the entrance of the hole, and flirt and 
peer and attitudinize, and then fly away crying " Thief, thief, 
thief, ^' at the top of liis voice. 

I climbed up and peered into the opening, and could just de- 
scry the owl clinging to the inside of the tree. I reached in and 
took him out, giving little heed to the threatening snapping of 
his beak. He was as red as a fox and as yellow-eyed as a cat. 
He made no effort to escape, but planted his claws in my fore- 
finger and clung there with a grip that soon grew uncomfortable. 
I placed him in the loft of an out-house in hopes of getting bet- 
ter acquainted with him. By day he was a very willing prisoner, 
scarcely moving at all even when approached and touched with 
the hand, but looking out upon the world with half -closed sleepy 
eyes. But at night what a change ; how alert, how wild, how 
active I He was like another bird ; he darted about with wild, 
fearful eyes, and regarded me like a cornered cat. I opened the 
window, and swiftly, but as silently as a shadow, he glided out 
into the congenial darkness, and perhaps ere this has revenged 
himself upon the sleeping jay or bluebird that first betrayed his 
hiding-place. 
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Sib Eighabd Fbangis Bubton, a British traveler and soldier, 
born at Borham House, Hertfordshire, England, March 19, 1821 ; 
died at Trieste, Austria, Oct. 20, 1890. He was educated in 
England and France. In 1842 he obtained a commission in the 
Indian army. He excelled as a horseman, swoi'dsman, and shot. 
Disguised as an Afghan pilgrim, he visited Mecca and Medina. 
He afterward commanded an expedition to Somaliland, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching Harar, a city previously unvisited by any Euro- 
pean. In 1856, Burton, accompanied by Lieutenant Speke, in an 
expedition through Africa, discovered Lake Tanganyika. 

On his return from America, he was sent as consul to the west 
coast of Africa. After going on a mission to the King of Dahomey, 
Burton was sent to South America. Here he explored the gold 
mines of Brazil, descended the Sa6 Francisco River in a canoe, and 
crossed the Andes to Chili and Peru. 

Burton's principal works are : " Sindh, and the Races that In- 
habit the Valley of the Indus" (1851); "Personal Narrative of a 
Pilgrimage to El Medinah aud Meccah " (1855) ; " The Lake Regions 
of Central Africa " (1860) ; " The City of the Saints " (1861) ; 
" Abeokuta, or Exploration of the Cameroon Mountains " (1863) ; 
" Narrative of a Mission to the King of Dahomey " (1864) ; « Ex- 
ploration of the Highlands of Brazil" (1868); "Vikram and the 
Vampire" (1869); "Zanzibar" (1872); "Two Trips to Gorilla 
Land " ; " Ultima Thule, or a Summer in Iceland " ; " Etruscan Bo- 
logna" (1876) ; " Tlie Ruined Midiauite Cities " (1878) ; " Camoens, 
his Life and Lusiads" (1881); "To the Gold Coast for Gold" 
(1882) ; and a new translation of the " Arabian Nights " (1885). 



The African Rain-maker. 

(From "Lake Regions of Central Africa.") 

In East Africa, from Somaliland to the Cape, and through- 
out the interior amongst the negroids and negroes north as well 
as south of the equator, the Mganga — rain-maker or rain-doc- 
tor — is a personage of consequence ; and he does not fail to turn 
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the hopes and fears of the people to his own advantage. A sea- 
son of drought causes dearth, disease, and desolation amongst 
these improvident races, who therefore connect every strange 
phenomenon with the object of their desires — a copious wet 
monsoon. The enemy has medicines which dispei*se the clouds. 
The stranger who brings with him heavy showei*s is regarded 
as a being of good omen; usually, however, the worst is 
expected from the novel portent : he will, for instance, be ac- 
companied and preceded by fertilizing rains, but the wells and 
springs will dry up after his departui-e, and the result will be 
drought or smallpox. These rumors, which may account for 
the Libyan stranger-sacrifices in the olden time, are still dan- 
gerous to travelers. The Mganga must remedy the evil. His 
spells are those of fetissists in geueml, the mystic use of some- 
thing foul, poisonous, or diiBBcult to procure, such as the album 
grcBcum of hyenas, snakes' fangs, or lions' hair ; these and simi- 
lar articles are collected with considerable trouble by the young 
men of the tribe for the use of the i*ain-maker. But he is a 
weather-wise man, and rains in tropical lands are easily fore- 
seen. Not infrequently, however, he proves himself a false 
prophet ; and when all the resources of cunning fail, he must 
fly for dear life from the victims of his delusion. 

The Mganga is also a predicter and a soothsayer. He fore- 
tells the success or failure of commercial undertakings, of wars, 
and of kidnapping commandos ; he foresees famine and pesti- 
lence, and he suggests the means of averting calamities. He 
fixes also, before the commencement of any serious affair, for- 
tunate conjunctions, without which a good issue cannot be ex- 
pected. He directs expiatory offerings. His word is even 
powerful to expedite or to delay the march of a caravan ; and 
in his quality of augur he considera the flight of birds and the 
cries of beasts, like his prototype of the same class in ancient 
Europe and in modem Asia. 

The principal instrument of the Mganga's craft is one of the 
dirty little huyu or gourds which he weai*s in a bunch round his 
waist ; and the following is the usual programme when the ora- 
cle is to be consulted : The magician brings his implements in a 
bag of matting ; his demeanor is serious as the occasion ; he is 
carefully greased, and his head is adorned with the diminutive 
antelope horns, fastened by a tliong of leather above the fore- 
head. He sits like a sultan upon a dwarf stool in front of the 
querist, and begins by exhorting the highest possible offertoiy. 
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No pay, no predict. The Mganga has many other implementB 
of his craft. Some prophesy by the motion of berries swim- 
ming in a cupfal of water, which is placed upon a low stool 
surrounded by four tails of the zebra or the buffalo lashed to 
sticks planted upright in the ground. The kasanda is a system 
of folding triangles not unlike those upon which toy soldiers 
are mounted. Held in the right hand, it is thrown out, and the 
direction of the end points to the safe and auspicious route; 
this is probably the rudest application of prestidigitation. The 
ahero is a bit of wood about the size of a man's hand, and not 
unlike a pair of bellows, with a dwarf handle, a projection like 
a nozzle, and in the circular center a little hollow. This is 
filled with water, and a grain or fragment of wood placed to 
float gives an evil omen if it tends toward the sides, and favora- 
ble if it veers toward the handle or the nozzle. The Mganga 
generally carries about with him, to announce his approach, a 
kind of rattle called Sdnje. This is a hollow gourd of pine- 
apple shape, pierced with various holes, prettily carved and half 
filled with maize, grains, and pebbles; the handle is a stick 
passed through its length, and secured by cross-pins. 

The Mganga has many minor duties. In elephant hunts he 
must throw the first spear, and endure the blame if the beast 
escapes. He marks ivory with spots disposed in lines and 
other figures, and thus enables it to reach the coast without let 
or hindrance. He loads the kirangozi or guide with charms and 
periapts, to defend him from the malice which is ever directed 
at the leading man, and sedulously forbids him to allow prece- 
dence even to the Mtongi, the commander and proprietor of the 
caravan. He aids his tribe by magical arts in wars, by catch- 
ing a bee, reciting over it certain incantations, and loosing it 
in the direction of the foe, when the insect will immediately 
summon an army of its fellows, and disperse a host, however 
numerous. This belief well illustrates the easy passage of the 
natural into the supernatural. The land being f uU of swanns, 
and a man's body being wholly exposed, many a caravan has 
been dispersed like chaff before the wind by a bevy of swarming 
bees. 

A JOXTRNEY IN DlSGUISE. 
(From " The Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah." ) 

The thoroughbred wanderer's idiosyncrasy I presume to be 
a composition of what phrenologists call " inhabitiveness " axid 
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** locality," equally and largely developed. After a long and 
toilsome march, weary of the way, he drops into the nearest 
place of rest to become the most domestic of men. For a while 
he smokes the ^^ pipe of permanence " with an infinite zest ; he 
delights in various siestas during the day, relishing withal a 
long sleep at night ; he enjoys dining at a fixed dinner houi*, 
and wonders at the demoralization of the mind which cannot 
find means of excitement in chit-chat or small talk, in a novel 
or a newspaper. But soon the passive fit has passed away; 
again a paroxysm of ennui coming on by slow degrees, Viator 
loses appetite, he walks about his room all night, he yawns at 
conversations, and a book acts upon him as a narcotic. The 
man wants to wander, and he must do so or he shall die. 

After about a month most pleasantly spent at Alexandria, I 
perceived the approach of the enemy, and as nothing hampered 
my incomings and outgoings, I surrendered. The world was 
*^all before me," and there was pleasant excitement in plunging 
single-handed into its chilling depths. My Alexandrian Shaykh, 
whose heart fell victim to a new " jubbeh" which I had given 
in exchange for his tattered zaabut, offered me in consideration 
of a certain monthly stipend the affections of a brother and 
religious refreshment, proposing to send his wife back to her 
papa, and to accompany me in the capacity of private chaplain to 
the other side of Kaf . I politely accepted the " briiderschaf t," 
but many reasons induced me to decline his society and ser- 
vices. In the first place, he spoke the detestable Egyptian jargon. 
Secondly, it was but prudent to lose the " spoor " between Alex- 
andria and Suez. And thirdly, my " brother " had shifting eyes 
(symptoms of fickleness), close together (indices of cunning) ; 
a flat-crowned head and large ill-fitting lips, signs which led me 
to think lightly of his honesty, firmness, and courage. Phre- 
nology and physiognomy, be it observed, disappoint you often 
among civilized people, the proper action of whose brains and 
features is impeded by the external pressure of education, acci- 
dent, example, habit, necessity, and what not. But they are 
tolerably safe guides when groping your way through the mind 
of man in his natural state, a being of impulse in that chrysalis 
stage of mental development which is rather instinct than 
reason. But before my departure there was much to be done. 

The land of the Pharaohs is becoming civilized, and unpleas- 
antly so : nothing can be more uncomfortable than its present 
middle state between barbarism and the reverse. The prohibi- 
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tion against carrying arms is rigid as in Italy; all ^^ violence '* 
is violently denounced; and beheading being deemed cruel, the 
most atrocious crimes, as well as those small political offenses 
which in the days of the Mamelukes would have led to a bey- 
ship or a bowstring, receive fourfold punishment by deportation 
to Faizoghli, the local Cayenne. If you order your peasant to 
be flogged, his friends gather in threatening hundreds at your 
gates; when you curse your boatman, he complains to your 
consul; the dragomans afflict you with strange wild notions 
about honesty; a government order prevents you from using 
vituperative language to the '^natives" in general; and the 
very donkey-boys are becoming cognizant of the right of man to 
remain unbastinadoed. Still the old leaven remains behind; 
here, as elsewhere in "morning-land," you cannot hold your 
own without employing your fists. The passport system, now 
dying out of Europe, has sprung up, or rather revived, in Egypt 
with peculiar vigor. Its good effects claim for it our respect ; 
still we cannot but lament its inconvenience. We^ I mean real 
Easterns. As strangers — even those whose beards have whi- 
tened in the land — know absolutely nothing of what unfortu- 
nate natives must endure, I am tempted to subjoin a short 
sketch of my adventures in search of a Tezkireh at Alexandria. 

Through ignorance which might have cost me dear but for 
my friend Larking's weight with the local authorities, I had 
neglected to provide myself with a passport in England ; and it 
was not without difficulty, involving much unclean dressing and 
an unlimited expenditure of broken English, that I obtained 
from the consul at Alexandria a certificate declaring me to be 
an Indo-British subject named Abdullah, by profession a doctor, 
aged thirty, and not distinguished — at least so the frequent 
blanks seemed to denote — by any remarkable conformation of 
eyes, nose, or cheek. For this I disbursed a dollar. And here 
let me record the indignation with which I did it. That mighty 
Britain — the mistress of the seas — ruler of one-sixth of man- 
kind — should charge five shillings to pay for the shadow of her 
protecting wing I That I cannot speak my modernized " civis 
sum Romanus " without putting my hand into my pocket, in 
order that these officers of the Great Queen may not take too 
ruinously from a revenue of fifty-six millions ! Oh the mean- 
ness of our magnificence ! the littleness of our greatness ! 

My new passport would not carry me without the Zabit or 
Police Magistrate's counter-signature, said the consul. Next 
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day I went to the Zabit, who referred me to the Muhafiz (Gov- 
ernor) of Alexandria, at whose gate I had the honor of squatting 
at least three hours, till a more compassionate clerk vouchsafed 
the information that the proper place to apply to was the Diwan 
Kharijiyeh (the Foreign Office). Thus a second day was utterly 
lost. On the morning of the third I started as directed for the 
place, which crowns the Headland of Figs. It is a huge and 
couthless shell of building in parallelogrammic form, containing 
all kinds of public offices in glorious confusion, looking with 
their glaring whitewashed faces upon a central court, where a 
few leafless wind-wrung trees seem struggling for the breath of 
life in an eternal atmosphere of clay, dust, and sun-blaze. 

The first person I addressed was a Kawwas or police officer, 
who, coiled comfortably up in a bit of shade fitting his person 
like a robe, was in full enjoyment of the Asiatic " Kaif ." Hav- 
ing presented the consular certificate and briefly stated the 
nature of my business, I ventured to inquire what was the right 
course to pursue for a yis4. • --r.^.. 

They have little respgcjb for Dervishes, it appears, at Alex- 
andria I " M'adri " (Don't know), groxd^d tte man of authority, 
without moving anytl^ng but the quantity of tongue necessary 
for articulation. 

Now there are three ways of treatiijg Asiatic officials, — by 
bribe, by bullying, or by bothering them with a dogged perse- 
verance into attending to you and your concerns. The latter is 
the peculiar province of the poor ; moreover, this time I resolved 
for other reasons to be patient. I repeated my question in 
almost the same words. ^^ Ruh I " (Be off) was what I obtained 
for all reply. By this time the questioned went so far as to 
open his eyes. Still I stood twirling the paper in my hands, and 
looking very humble and very persevering, till a loud " Ruh ya 
Kalbl" (Go, O dog I) converted into a responsive curse the 
Uttle speech I was preparing about the brotherhood of El-Islam 
and the mutual duties obligatory on true believei-s. I then 
turned away slowly and fiercely, for the next thing might 
have been a cut with the Kurbaj [bastinado], and by the ham- 
mer of Thor 1 British flesh and blood could never have stood 
that. 

After which satisfactory scene, — for satisfactory it was in one 
sense, proving the complete fitness of the Dervish's dress, — I 
tried a dozen other promiscuous sources of information, — police- 
men, grooms, scribes, donkey-boys, and idlers in general. At 
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length, wearied of patience, I offered a soldier some pinches of 
tol^co and promised him an Oriental sixpence if be would 
manage the business for me. The man was interested by the 
tobacco and the pence; he took my hand, and inquiring the 
while he went along, led me from place to place till, mounting 
a grand staircase, I stood in the presence of Abbas Effendi, the 
governor's Naib or deputy. 

It was a little whey-faced black-bearded Turk, coiled up in 
the usual conglomerate posture upon a calico-covered divan, at 
the end of a long, bare large- windowed room. Without deigning 
even to nod the head which hung over his shoulder with tran- 
scendent listlessness and affectation of pride, in answer to my 
salams and benedictions, he eyed me with wicked eyes and 
faintly ejaculated " Minent? " Then hearing that I was a Der- 
vish and doctor, — he must be an Osmanli Voltairian, that little 
Turk, — the official snorted a contemptuous snort. He conde- 
scendingly added, however, that the proper source to seek was 
"Taht," which, meaning simply "below," conveyed rather im- 
perfect information in a topographical point of view to a stranger. 
At length however my soldier guide found out that a room in 
the custom-house bore the honorable appellation of "Foreign 
Office." Accordingly I went there, and after sitting at least a 
couple of houi-s at the bolted door in the noonday sun, was told, 
with a fury which made me think I had sinned, that the officer 
in whose charge the department was had been presented with an 
olive-branch in the morning, and consequently that business was 
not to be done that day. The angry-faced official communicated 
tli3 intelligence to a large group of Anadolian, Caramanian, 
Basniac, and Roumelian Turks, — sturdy, undersized, broad- 
shouldered, bare-legged, splay-footed, horny-fisted, dark-browed, 
houeyt-looking mountaineers, who were lounging about with 
long pistols and yataghans stuck in their broad sashes, head-gear 
composed of immense -tarbooshes with proportionate turbans 
lioiled round them, and two or three suits of substantial clothes 
— even at this season of the year — upon their shoulders. 

Like myself they had waited some hours, but they were not 
pat lent under disappointment: they bluntly told the angry official 
tliat he and his master were a pair of idlers, and the curses that 
rumbled and gurgled in their hairy throats as they strode towards 
tilt! door sounded like the growling of wild beasts. 

Thus was another day truly Orientally lost. On the morrow 
]iy \vever I obtained permission, in the character of Dr. Abdullah, 
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to visit any part of Egypt I pleased, and to retain possession of 
1^7 ^gger and pistols. 

And now I must explain what induced me to take so much 
trouble about a passport. The home reader naturally inquires, 
Why not travel under your English name ? 

For this reason. In the generality of barbarous countries you 
must either proceed, like Bruce, preserving the ^^ dignity of man- 
hood " and carrying matters with a high hand, or you must worm 
your way by timidity and subservience ; in fact, by becoming an 
animal too contemptible for man to let or injure. But to pass 
through the Holy Land you must either be a born believer, or 
have become one ; in the former case you may demean yourself 
as you please, in the latter a path is ready prepared for you. 
My spirit could not bend to own myself a Burma, a renegade 
— to be pointed at and shunned and catechized, an object of 
suspicion to the many and of contempt to all. Moreover, it 
would have obstructed the aim of my wanderings. The convert 
is always watched with Argus eyes, and men do not willingly 
give information to a " new Moslem," especially a Frank : they 
suspect his conversion to be a feigned or a forced one, look 
upon him as a spy, and let him see as little of life as possible. 
Firmly as was my heart set upon traveling in Arabia, by Heaven ! 
I would have given up the dear project rather than purchase a 
doubtful and partial success at such a price. Consequently I 
had no choice but to appear as a bom believer, and part of my 
birthright in that respectable character was toil and trouble in 
obtaining a tezkirah. 

Then I had to provide myself with certain necessaries for 
the way. These were not numerous. The silver-mounted dress- 
ing-case is here supplied by a rag containing a miswak, a bit of 
soap, and a comb — wooden, for bone and tortoise-shell are not, 
religiously speaking, correct. Equally simple was my wardrobe : 
a change or two of clothing. The only article of canteen de- 
scription was a zemzemiyah, a goat-skin water-bag, which com- 
municates to its contents, especially when new, a ferruginous 
aspect and a wholesome though hardly an attractive flavor of 
tannogelatine. This was a necessary ; to drink out of a tumbler, 
possibly fresh from pig-eating lips, would have entailed a certain 
loss of reputation. For bedding and furniture I had a coarse 
Persian rug — which, besides being couch, acts as chair, table, 
and oratory, — a cotton-stuffed chintz-covered pillow, a blanket 
i» case of cold, and a sheet, which does duty for tent and mos- 
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quito curtains in nights of heat. As shade is a convenience not 
always procurable, another necessary was a huge cotton umbrella 
of Eastern make, brightly yellow, suggesting the idea of an over- 
grown marigold. I had also a substantial housewife, the gift of 
a kind friend : it was a roll of canvas, carefully soiled, and gar- 
nished with needles and thread, cobblers^ wax, buttons, and other 
such articles. These things were most useful in lands where 
tailors abound not ; besides which, the sight of a man darning 
his coat or patching his slippers teems with pleasing ideas of 
humility. A dagger, a brass inkstand and penholder stuck in 
the belt, and a mighty rosary, which on occasion might have been 
converted into a weapon of offense, completed my equipment. 
I must not omit to mention the proper method of carrying 
money, which in these lands should never be intrusted to box 
or bag. A common cotton purse secured in a breast pocket (for 
Egypt now abounds in that civilized animal the pickpocket) 
contained silver pieces and small change. My gold, of which I 
can-ied twenty-five sovereigns, and papers, were committed to a 
substantial leathern belt of Maghrabi manufactiure, made to be 
strapped round the waist under the dress. This is the Asiatic 
method of concealing valuables, and a more civilized one than 
ours in the last century, when Roderick Random and his com- 
panion " sewed their money between the lining and the waist- 
band of their breeches, except some loose silver for immediate 
expense on the road." The great inconvenience of the belt is 
its weight, especially where dollars must be carried, as in Arabia, 
causing chafes and inconvenience at night. Moreover it can 
scarcely be called safe. In dangerous countries wary travelers 
will adopt surer precautions. 

A pair of common native khurjin or saddle-bags contained 
my wardrobe, the " bed, " readily rolled up into a bundle ; and 
for a medicine chest I bought a pea-green box with red and yel- 
low flowers, capable of standing falls from a camel twice a day. 

The next step was to find out when the local steamer would 
start for Cairo, and accordingly I betook myself to the Transit 
Office. No vessel was advertised; I was directed to call every 
evening till satisfied. At last the fortunate event took place : 
a " weekly departure," which by-the-by had occurred once every 
fortnight or so, was in order for the next day. I hurried to the 
office, but did not reach it till past noon — the hour of idleness. 
A little dark gentleman, so formed and dressed as exactly to 
resemble a liver-and-tan bull-terrier, who with his heels on the 
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table was dozing, cigar in mouth, over the last Galiguiini, posi- 
tiyely refused after a time, — for at first he would not speak at 
all, — to let me take my passage till three in the afternoon. I 
inquired when the boat started, upon which he referred me, as 
I had spoken bad Italian, to the advertisemeut. I pleaded in- 
ability to read or write, whereupon he testily cried "-4.H« nave! 
die nave ! " (At nine I at nine !) Still appearing uncertain, I 
drove him out of his chair, when he rose with a curse and read 
" 8 A. M. " An unhappy Eastern, depending upon what he said, 
would have been precisely one hour too late. 

Thus were we lapsing into the real good old Indian style of 
doing business. Thus Indicus orders his first clerk to execute 
some commission ; the senior, having " work " upon his hands, 
sends a junior; the junior finds the sun hot, and passes on the 
woixi to a " peon " ; the peon charges a porter with the errand; 
and the porter quietly sits or dozes in his place, trusting that 
fate will bring him out of the scrape, but firmly resolved, though 
the shattered globe fall, not to stir an inch. 

The reader, I must again express a hope, will pardon the ego- 
tism of these descriptions: my object is to show him how busi- 
ness is carried on in these hot countries — business generally. 
For had I, instead of being Abdullah the Dervish, been a rich 
native merchant, it would have been the same. How many com- 
plaints of similar treatment have I heard in different parts of the 
Eastern world 1 and how little can one realize them without 
having -actually experienced the evil! For the future I shall 
never see a " nigger " squatting away half a dozen mortal hours 
in a broiling sun, patiently waiting for something or for some 
one, without a lively remembrance of my own cooling of the 
calce$ at the custom-house of Alexandria. 

At length, about the end of May, all was ready. Not with- 
out a feeling of regret I left my little room among the white 
myrtle blossoms and the oleander flowers. I kissed with humble 
ostentation my kind host's hand in presence of his servants, bade 
adieu to my patients, who now amounted to about fifty, shaking 
hands with all meekly and with religious equality of attention, 
and, mounted in a " trap " which looked like a cross between a 
wheel-barrow and dog-cart, drawn by a kicking, jibbing, and 
biting mule, I set out for the steamer. 
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ROBERT BURTON, 

BoBEBT Burton, an English humorist, born in Leicestershire 
in 1577, died at Oxford in 1640. He was educated at Oxford, 
entered the Church, and was appointed Bector of Seagrave, in his 
native county. He seems, however, to have resided at Oxford. 
He is said to have been benevolent and upright, though whimsical 
and a prey to melancholy. " The Anatomy of Melancholy, " which 
mirrors the author's own mind and temperament, appeared in 1621, 
and is a storehouse of quotations from Greek and Latin authors. 
The book went through five editions during the author's lifetime. 



All Men Subject to Mslangholy. 

(From the ** Anatomy of Melancholy.'*) 

Melakoholy, the subject of our present discourse, is either 
in disposition or habit. In disposition is that transitory mel- 
ancholy which goes and comes upon every small occasion of 
sorrow, need, sickness, trouble, fear, grief, passion, or perturba- 
tion of the mind; any manner of care, discontent, or thought 
which causeth anguish, dullness, heaviness and vexation of 
spirit, any ways opposite to pleasure, mirth, joy, delight, caus- 
ing fi-owardness in us, or a dislike. In which equivocal and 
improper sense, we call him melancholy that is dull, sad, sour, 
lumpish, ill-disposed, solitary, any way moved or displeased. 
And from these melancholy dispositions, no man living is free, 
no stoic, none so wise, none so happy, none so patient, so gene- 
rous, so godly, so divine, that can vindicate himself; so well 
composed, but more or less, some time or other, he feels the 
smart of it. Melancholy in this sense is the character of mor- 
tality. " Man that is bom of a woman is of short continuance, 
and full of trouble-" Zeno, Cato, Socrates himself, whom 
JElidLU so highly commends for a moderate temper, that " noth- 
ing could disturb him but going out and coming in, still Socra- 
tes kept the same serenity of countenance, what misery soever 
befell him " (if we may believe Plato, his disciple), was much 
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tonnented with it. Q. Metellus, in whom Valerius gives in- 
stance of all happiness, Natu» in florentissima totius orbift civitate, 
nobUimmis parentibus, corporis vivus habuit et rarisiimas animi 
doteSy uxorem conipicuam^ pudicam^ foelices liberos^ consvlare de- 
C1M, 9eqaenU9 triumphos^ etc.^ ^^ the most fortunate man then liv- 
ing, born in that most flourishing city of Rome, of noble parent- 
age, a proper man of pei-son, well qualified, healthful, rich, 
honorable, a senator, a consul, happy in his wife, happy in his 
children, etc.," yet this man was not void of melancholy ; he 
had his share of sorrow. Polycrates Samius, that flung his ring 
into the sea because he would participate of discontent with 
others, and had it miraculously restored to him again shortly 
after, by a fish taken as he angled, was not free from melancholy 
dispositions. No man can cure himself ; the very gods had 
hitter pangs and frequent passions, as their own poets put upon 
them. In general, ut coalum^ sic nos homines surrms : illud ex 
intervallo mibibus obdueitur et obscuratur. In rosario flores spinis 
intermixtu Vita similis ceri^ udum modo^ sudum^ tempestas^ sere- 
nitas ; ita vices rerum su7it^ prcemia gaudiis^ et sequaces curce^ 
^ as the heaven, so is our life, sometimes fair, sometimes over- 
cast, tempestuous, and serene ; as in a rose, flowers and prickles ; 
in the year itself, a temperate summer sometimes, a hard winter, 
a drought, and then again pleasant showers ; so is our life inter- 
mixed with joys, hopes, fears, sorrows, calumnies " ; Invicem ce- 
dunt dolor et voluptas^ there is a succession of pleasure and pain. 

" Medio de fonte leporum, 
Surgit amari aliquid in ipsis floribus augat." 

"Even in the midst of laughing there is sorrow " (as Solo- 
mon holds) ; even in the midst of all our feasting and jollity, as 
Austin infers in his Commentary on the 41st Psalm, there is 
grief and discontent. Inter delicias semper aliquid sacri nos 
strangulate for a pint of honey thou shalt here likely find a gal- 
lon of gall, for a dram of pleasure a pound of pain, for an inch 
of mirth an ell of moan ; as ivy doth an oak, these miseries en- 
compass our life. And it is most absui-d and ridiculous for any 
mortal man to look for a perpetual tenure of happiness in this 
life. . . . We are not here as those angels, celestial powers and 
bodies, sun and moon, to finish our course without all offense, 
with such constancy, to continue for so many ages ; but subject 
to infirmities, miseries, interrupted, tossed and tumbled up and 
down, carried about with every small blast, often molested and 
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disquieted upon each slender occasion, uncertain, brittle, and so 
is all that we tiTist unto. ^^ And he that knows not this is not 
armed to endure it, is not fit to live in this world (as one con- 
doles our time), he knows not the condition of it, where, with a 
reciprocality, pleasure and pain are still united, and succeed cue 
another in a ring." Had e mundo^ get thee gone hence if thou 
canst not brook it ; there is no way to avoid it but to arm thy 
self with patience, with magnanimity, to oppose thyself unto it, 
to suffer affiction as a good soldier of Christ; as Paul advise th. 
constantly to bear it. 



This progress of melancholy you shall easily observe in them 
that have been so affected, they go smiling to themselves at 
first, at length they laugh out ; at first solitary, at last they can 
endure no company, or if they do, they are now dizzards, past 
sense and shame, quite moped, they care not what they say or do ; 
all their actions, words, gestures, are furious or ridiculous. At 
first his mind is troubled, he doth not attend what is said, if you 
tell him a tale, he cries at last. What said you ? but in the end 
he mutters to himself, as old women do many times, or old men 
when they sit alone ; upon a sudden they laugh, whoop, halloo, 
or run away, and swear they see or hear Players, Devils, Hob- 
goblins, Ghosts, strike, or strut, etc., grow humorous in the 
end : like him in the Poet, scepe diieentos scepe decern servos [he 
often keeps two hundred slaves, often only ten], he will dress 
himself, and undress, careless at last, grows insensible, stupid 
or mad. He howls like a wolf, barks like a dog, and raves like 
Jjax and Orestes^ hears Music and outcries which no man else 
hears. . • . 



An Abstract of Melancholy. 

When I go musing all alone^ 
Thinking of divers things foreknown, 
When I build castles in the air 
Void of sorrow, void of fear, 
Pleasing myself with phantoms sweety 
Methinks the time runs very fleet. 
All my joys to this are folly : 
Nought so sweet as Melancholy. 
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When I go walking all alone, 
Becounting what I have ill done, 
My thoughts on me then tyrannize^ 
Fear and sorrow me surprise ; 
Whether I tarry still or go, 
Methinks the time runs very slow. 

All my griefs to this are jolly : 

Nought so sad as Melancholy. 

When to myself I act and smile. 
With pleasing thoughts the time beguile^ 
By a brookside or wood so green, 
Unheard, unsought for, or imseen, 
A thousand pleasures do me bless. 
And crown my soul with happiness. 

All my joys besides are folly : 

None so sweet as Melancholy. 

When I lie, sit, or walk alone, 

I sigh, I grieve, making great moan ; 

In a dark grove or unknown den. 

With discontents and furies then, 

A thousand miseries at once 

Mine heavy heart and soul ensconce. 

All my griefs to this are jolly : 

None so sour as Melancholy. 

Methinks I hear, methinks I see 
Sweet music, wondrous melody. 
Towns, palaces, and cities fine ; 
Here now, then there, the world is mina 
Bare beauties, gallant ladies shine ; 
Whatever is lovely is divine. 

All other joys to this are folly: 

None so sweet as Melancholy. 

Methinks I hear, methinks I see 
Ghosts, goblins, fiends ; my phantasie 
Presents a thousand ugly shapes — 
Headless bears, black men, and apes ; 
Doleful outcries and fearful sights 
My sad and dismal soul affrights. 

All my griefs to this are jolly ; 

None so damned as Melancholy. 
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HORACE BUSHNELL. 

HoBACE BusHNELL, an eminent Congregational minister and 
religious writer, was bom near Litchfield, Conn., April 14, 1802 ; 
died at Hartford, Feb. 17, 1876. He was graduated at Yale in 
1827, and then became literary editor of the New York Journal 
of GomTnerce, From 1829 to 1831 he was a tutor at Yale, study- 
ing theology during this time, he having previously studied law. 
In 1833 he became pastor of a Congregational church in Hartford, 
where he remained until 1859, when failing health compelled him 
to resign his pastorate, though he continued his literary labors. 
Among his published works are: "The Principles of National 
Greatness," a Phi Beta Kappa oration (1837); "Christian Nur- 
ture" (1847); "God in Christ" (1849); "Christ in Theology" 
(1851); "Sermons for the New Life" (1858) ; "Work and Play" 
(1864); "Moral Uses of Dai-k Things" (1868); "Woman Suf- 
frage" (1869) ; "Sermons on Living Subjects" (1872); "Forgive- 
ness and Law " (1874). 

"Characteristics of Christ." 

(From " The Character of Jesus.") 

I RECOLLECT HO really great character in history, excepting 
such as may have been formed under Christianity, that can 
properly be said to have united the passive virtues, or to have 
considered them any essential part of a finished character. Soc- 
rates comes the nearest to such an impression, and therefore 
most resembles Christ in the submissiveness of his death. It 
does not appear, however, that his mind had taken this turn 
previously to his trial, and the submission he makes to the pub- 
lic sentence is, in fact, a refusal only to escape from the prison 
surreptitiously ; which he does, partly because he thinks it the 
duty of every good citizen not to break the laws, and partly, if 
we judge from his manner, because he is detained by a subtle 
pride; as if it were something unworthy of a grave philosopher, 
to be stealing away, as a fugitive, from the laws and tribunals 
of his country. The Stoics, indeed, have it for one of their 
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great principles, that the true wisdom of life consists in a pas- 
. sive power, viz., in being able to bear suffering rightly. But 
they mean by this, the bearing of suffering so as not to feel it ; 
a steeling of the mind against sensibility, and a raising of the 
will into such power as to drive back the pangs of life, or shake 
them off. But this, in fact, contains no allowance of passive 
virtue at all ; on the contrary, it is an attempt so to exalt the 
active powers, as even to exclude every sort of passion, or pas- 
sivity. And Stoicism corresponds, in this respect, with the 
general sentiment of the world's great charactei-s. They are 
such as like to see things in the heroic vein, to see spirit and 
courage breasting themselves against wrong, and where the 
evil cannot be escaped by resistance, dying in a manner of defi- 
ance. Indeed it has been the impression of the world gene- 
rally, that patience, gentleness, readiness to suffer wrong without 
resistance, is but another name for weakness. 

But Christ, in opposition to all such impressions, manages 
to connect these nonresisting and gentle passivities with a 
character of the severest grandeur and majesty ; and, what is 
more, convinces us that no truly great character can exist with- 
out them. 

Observe him, first, in what may be called the common trials 
of existence. For if you will put a character to the severest 
of all tests, see whether it can bear without faltering the little 
common ills and hindrances of life. Many a man will go to his 
martyrdom, with a spirit of firmness and heroic composure, 
whom a little weariness or nervous exhaustion, some silly preju- 
dice or capricious opposition, would, for the moment, throw into 
a fit of vexation or ill nature. Great occasions rally great prin- 
ciples, and brace the mind to a lofty bearing, a bearing that is 
even above itself. But trials tliat make no occasion at all, leave 
it to show the goodness and beauty it has in its own disposition. 
And here precisely is the superhuman glory of Christ as a char- 
acter, that he is just as perfect, exhibits just as great a spirit, in 
little trials as in great ones. In all the history of his life, we are 
not able to detect the faintest indication that he slips or faltei*s. 
And this is the more remarkable, that he is prosecuting so great 
a work with so gi-eat enthusiasm — counting it his meat and 
drink, and pouring into it all the energies of his life. For when 
men have great works on hand, their very enthusiasm runs to 
impatience. When thwarted or unreasonably hindered, their 
soul strikes fire against the obstacles they meet, they worry 
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themselyes at every hindrance, every disappointment, and break 
out in stormy and fanatical violence. But Jesus, for some rea- 
son, is just as even, just as serene, in all his petty vexations and 
hindrances, as if he had nothing on hand to do. A kind of 
sacred patience invests him eveiy where. Having no element 
of crude will mixed with his work, he is able, in all trial and 
opposition, to hold a condition of serenity above the clouds, and 
let them sail under him, without ever obscuring the sun. He 
is poor, and hungry, and weaiy, and despised, insulted by his 
enemies, deserted by his friends, but never disheartened, never 
fretted or ruffled. 

You see, meantime, that he is no Stoic ; he visibly feels every 
such ill as his delicate and sensitive nature must, but he has 
some sacred and sovereign good present, to mingle with his 
pains, which, as it were, naturally and without any self-watch- 
ing, allays them. He does not seem to iiile his temper, but 
rather to have none ; for temper, in the sense of passion, is a 
fury that follows the will, as the lightnings follow the disturb- 
ing forces of the winds among the clouds; and accordingly, 
where there is no self-will to roll up the clouds and hurl them 
tlnough the sky, the lightnings hold their equilibrium, and are 
as though they were not. 

As regards what is called preeminently his passion, the scene 
of martyrdom that closes his life, it is easy to distinguish a char- 
acter in it which separates it from all mere human martyrdoms. 
Thus, it will be observed that his agony, the scene in which his 
suffering is bitterest and most evident, is, on human principles, 
wholly misplaced. It comes before the time, when as yet there 
is no arrest and no human prospect that there will be any. He 
is at large, to go where he pleases, and in perfect outward safety. 
His disciples have just been gathered round him in a scene of 
more than family tenderness and affection. Indeed it is but 
a very few houis since that he was coming into the city, at the 
head of a vast procession, followed by loud acclamations, and 
attended by such honora as may fitly celebrate the inaugural of 
a king. Yet here, with no bad sign apparent, we see him plunged 
into a scene of deepest distress, and nicked, in his feeling, with a 
more than mortal agony. Coming out of this, assured and com- 
forted, he is shortly arrested, brought to trial, and crucified, 
where, if there be anything questionable in his manner, it is in 
the fact that he is even more composed than some would have 
him to be, not even stooping to defend himself or vindicate his 
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innocence. And when he dies, it is not as when the mart3rrs 
die. They die for what they have said, and remaining silent 
will not recant. He dies for what he has not said, and still 
is silent. 

By the misplacing of his agony thus, and the strange silence 
he observes when the real hour of agony is come, we are put 
entirely at fault on natuitd principles. But it was not for him 
to wait, as being only a man, till he is arrested, and the hand of 
death is upon him, then to be nerved by the occasion to a show 
of victory. He that was before Abraham must also be before 
his occasions. In a time of safety, in a cool hour of retirement, 
unaccountably to his friends, he falls into a dreadful contest and 
struggle of mind, coming out of it finally to go through his most 
horrible tragedy of crucifixion, with the serenity of a spectator I 

Why now this so great intensity of sori-ow? Why this 
^goi^j ? Was there not something unmanly in it, something 
unworthy of a really great soul ? Take him to be only a man, 
and there probably was ; nay, if he were a woman, the same 
might be said. But this one thing is clear, that no one of man- 
kind, whether man or woman, ever had the sensibility to suffer 
so intensely, even showing the body, for the mere struggle and 
pain of the mind, exuding and diipping with blood. Evidently 
there is something mysterious here ; which mystery is vehicle 
to our feeling, and rightfully may be, of something divine. 
What, we begin to ask, should be the power of a superhuman 
sensibility? and how far should the human vehicle shake under 
such a power? How, too, should an innocent and pure spirit be 
exercised, when about to suffer, in his own person, the greatest 
wrong ever committed ? 

Besides, there is a vicarious spirit in love ; all love inserts 
itself vicariously into the sufferings and woes, and, in a certain 
sense, the sins of others, taking them on itself as a burden. 
How then, if perchance Jesus should be divine, an embodiment 
of God's love in the world — how should he feel, and by what 
signs of feeling manifest his sensibility, when a fallen race are 
just about to do the damning sin that crowns their guilty his- 
tory; to crucify the only perfect being that ever came into the 
world; to crucify even him, the messenger and representative 
to them of the love of God, the deliverer who has taken their 
case and cause upon him I Whosoever duly ponders these ques- 
tions will find that he is led away, more and more, from any 
supposition of the mere mortality of Jesus. What he looks 
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upon he will more and more distinctly see to be the pathology 
of a superhuman anguish. It stands, he will perceive, in no 
mortal key. It will be to him the anguish, visibly, not of any 
pusillanimous feeling, but of holy character itself ; nay, of a 
mysteriously transcendent, or somehow divine chai-acter. 

But why did he not defend his cause and justify his inno- 
cence in the trial? Partly because he had the wisdom to see 
that there really was and could be no trial, and that one who 
undertakes to plead with a mob only mocks his own virtue, 
throwing words into the air that is already filled with the 
clamors of prejudice. To plead innocence in such a case is only 
to make a protestation such as indicates fear, and is really un- 
worthy of a great and composed spirit. A man would have done 
it, but Jesus did not. Besides, there was a plea of innocence in 
the manner of Jesus, and the few very significant words that he 
dropped, that had an effect on the mind of Pilate, more search- 
ing and powerful than any formal protestations. And the more 
we study the conduct of Jesus during the whole scene, the more 
we shall be satisfied that he said enough ; the more admire the 
mysterious composure, the wisdom, the self-possession, and the 
superhuman patience of the sufferer. It was visibly the death 
scene of a transcendent love. He dies not as a man, but rather 
as some one might who is mysteriously more and higher. So 
thought aloud the hard-faced soldier, " Truly this ^vas the Son 
of God.*' As if he had said, ^^ I have seen men die ; this is not 
a man. They call him Son of God; he cannot be less." Can 
he be less to us? 

The Founders. 

(From " Work and Play.") 

There is a class of writers and critics in our country, who 
imagine it is quite clear that our fathers cannot have been the 
proper founders of our American liberties, because it is in 
proof that they were so intolei-ant and so clearly unrepublican 
often in their avowed sentiments. They suppose the world to 
be a kind of professor's chair, and expect events to transpire 
logically in it. They see not that casual opinions, or conven- 
tional and traditional prejudices, are one thing, and that princi- 
ples and morall}' dynamic forces ai'e often quite another; that 
the former are the connectives only of history, the latter its 
springs of life ; and that if the former serve well enough as 
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pioyidential guards and moderating weights overlying the deep 
geologic fires and subterranean heavings of the new moral 
instincts below, these latter will assuredly burst up at last in 
strong mountains of rock to crest the world. Unable to con- 
ceive such a truth, they cast about them accordingly to find the 
paternity of our American institutions in purely accidental 
causes. We are clear of aristocratic orders, they say, because 
there was no blood of which to make an aristocracy ; independ- 
ent of king and parliament, because we grew into independence 
under the natural effects of distance and the exercise of a legis- 
lative power ; republican, because our constitutions were cast in 
the molds of British law ; a wonder of growth in riches, enter- 
prise, and population, because of the hard necessities laid upon 
us, and our simple modes of life. 

There is yet another view of this question, that has a far 
higher significance. We do not understand, as it seems to me, 
the real greatness of our institutions when we look simply at 
the forms under which we hold our liberties. It consists not in 
these, but in the magnificent possibilities that underlie these 
forms as their fundamental supports and conditions. In these 
we have the true paternity and spring of our institutions ; and 
these, beyond a question, are the gift of our founders. 

We see this, first of all, in the fixed relation between freedom 
and intelligence, and the remarkable care they had of popular 
education. It was not their plan to raise up a body of republi- 
cans. But they believed in mind as in God. Their religion 
was the choice of mind. The gospel they preached must have 
minds to hear it ; and hence the solemn care they had, even 
from the first day of their settlement, of the education of every 
child. And, as God would have it, the children whom they 
trained up for pillars in the church turned out also to be more 
than tools of power. They grew up into magistrates, leadei's of 
the people, debaters of right and of law, statesmen, generals, 
and signers of declarations for liberty. Such a mass of capacity 
had never been seen before in so small a body of men. And 
this is the first condition of liberty — the Condensation of 
Power. For liberty is not the license of an hour ; it is not the 
butchery of a royal house, or the passion that rages behind a 
barricade, or the caps that are swung, or the vivas shouted at the 
installing of a liberator. But it is the compact, impenetrable 
matter of much manhood, the compressed energy of good sense 
and public reason, having power to see before and after and 
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measure action by counsel — this it is that walls about the 
strength and liberty of a people. To be free is not to fly abroad 
as the owls of the night when they take the freedom of the air, 
but it is to settle and build and be strong — a commonwealth 
as much better compacted in the terms of reason, as it casts off 
more of the restraints of force. 

Their word was '* Reformation " — " the completion of the 
Reformation " ; not Lutlier's nor Calvin's, they expressly say ; 
they cannot themselves imagine it. Hitheiix) it is unconceived 
by men. God must reveal it in the light that breaks forth from 
him. And this he will do in his own good time. It is already 
clear to us that, in order to any f urtlier progress in this direction, 
it was necessary for a new movement to begin that should 
loosen the joints of despotism and emancipate the mind of the 
world. And in order to this a new republic must be planted 
and have time to grow. It must be rising up in the strong 
majesty of freedom and youth, outstripping the old prescriptive 
world in enterprise and the race of power, covering the ocean 
with its commerce, spreading out in populous swarms of indus- 
try, — planting, building, educating, framing constitutions, rush- 
ing to and fro in the smoke and thunder of travel along its 
mighty rivers, across its inland seas, over its mountain-tops from 
one shore to the other, strong in order as in liberty, — a savage 
continent become the field of a colossal republican empire, whose 
name is a name of respect and a mark of desire to the longing 
eyes of mankind. And then, as the fire of new ideas and hopes 
darts electrically along the nerves of feeling in the millions of 
the race, it will be seen that a new Christian movement also 
begins with it. Call it reformation, or formation, or by what- 
ever name, it is irresistible because it is intangible. In one view 
it is only destruction. The State is loosened from the Church. 
The Church crumbles down into fragments. Superstition is 
eaten away by the strong acid of liberty, and spiritual despotism 
flies affrighted from the broken loyalty of its metropolis. Prot- 
estantism also, divided and subdivided by its dialectic quarrels, 
falls into the finest, driest powder of disintegration. Be not 
afraid. The new order crystallizes only as the old is dissolved ; 
and no sooner is the old unity of ordei-s and authorities effectu- 
ally dissolved than the reconstructive affinities of a new and 
better unity begin to appear in the solution. Repugnances melt 
away. Thought grows catholic. Men look for good in each 
other as well as evil. The crossings of opinion by travel and 
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books, and the intermixture of races and religions, issue in freer, 
broader views of the Christian truth; and so the "Church of 
the Future," as it has been called, gravitates inwardly towards 
those teiins of brotherhood in which it may coalesce and rest. 
I say not or believe that Christendom will be Puritanized or 
Protestantized ; but what is better than either, it will be Chris- 
tianized. It will settle thus into a unity, probably not of form, 
but of practical assent and love — a Commonwealth of the 
Spirit, as much stronger in its unity than the old satrapy of 
priestly despotism, as our republic is stronger than any other 
government of the world. 



Religious Music. 

As we are wont to argue the invisible things of God, even 
his eternal power and Godhead, from the things that are seen, 
finding them all images of thought and vehicles of intelligence, 
so we have an argument for God more impressive, in one view, 
because the matter of it is so deep and mysteiious, from the fact 
that a grand, harmonic, soul-interpreting law of music pervades 
all the objects of the material creation, and that things without 
life, all metals and woods and valleys and mountains and waters, 
are tempered with distinctions of sound, and toned to be a lan- 
guage to the feeling of the heart. It is as if God had made the 
world about us to be a grand organ of music, so that our feel- 
ings might have play in it, as our underatanding has in the light 
of the sun and the outward colors and forms of things. What 
is called the musical scale, or octave, is fixed in the original 
appointments of sound just as absolutely and definitely as the 
colors of the rainbow or prism in the optical properties and laws 
of light. And the visible objects of the world are not more 
certainly shaped and colored to us under the exact laws of light 
and the prism, than they are tempered and toned, as objects 
audible, to give distinctions of sound by their vibi-ations in the 
terms of the musical octave. It is not simply that we hear the 
sea roar and the floods clap their hands in anthems of joy ; it is 
not that we hear the low winds sigh, or the storms howl dole- 
fully, or the ripples break peacefully on the shore, or the waters 
dripping sadly from the rock, or the thunders crashing in hor- 
rible majesty through the pavements of heaven ; not only do all 
the natural sounds we hear come to us in tones of music as in- 
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teipreters of feeling, bat there is hid in the secret temper and 
snbstance of all matter a silent mosio, that only waits to sound 
and become a voice of utterance to the otherwise unutterable 
feeling of our heart — a voice, if we will have it, of love and 
worship to the God of all. 

First, there is a musical scale in the laws of the air itself, 
exactly answering to the musical sense or law of the soul. 
Next, there is in all substances a temperament of quality related 
to both; so that whatever kind of feeling there may be in 
a soul — war and defiance, festivity and joy, sad remembrance, 
remorse, pity, penitence, self-denial, love, adoration — may find 
some fit medium of sound in which to express itself. And, what 
is not less remarkable, connected with all these forms of sub- 
stances there are mathematical laws of length and breadth, or 
definite proportions of each, and reflective angles, that are every 
way as exact as those which regulate the colors of the prism, 
the images of the mirror, or the telescopic light of astronomic 
worlds — mathematics for the heart as truly as for the head. 

It cannot be said that music is a human creation, and as far 
as the substances of the world are concerned, a mere accident. 
As well can it be said that man creates the colors of the prism, 
and that they are not in the properties of the light, because he 
shapes the prism by his own mechanical art Or if still we 
doubt; if it seems incredible that the sool of music is in the 
heart of all created being ; then the laws of harmony themselves 
shall answer, one string vibrating to another, when it is not 
struck itself, and uttering its voice of concord simply because 
the concord is in it and it feels the pulses on the air to which it 
cannot be silent. Nay, the solid mountains and their giant 
masses of rock shall answer ; catching, as they will, the bray of 
horns or the stunning blast of cannon, rolling it across from one 
top to another in reverberating pulses, till it falls into bars of 
musical rhythm and chimes and cadences of silver melody. I 
have heard some fine music, as men are wont to speak — the 
play of orchestras, the anthems of choirs, the voices of song that 
moved admiring nations. But in the lofty passes of the Alps 
I heard a music overhead from God's cloudy orchestra, the giant 
peaks of rock and ice, curtained in by the driving mist and only 
dimly visible athwart the sky through its fold, such as mocks 
all sounds our lower worlds of art can ever hope to raise. I 
stood (excuse the simplicity) calling to them, in the loudest 
shouts I could raise, even till my power was spent ; and listening 
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in compulsory trance to their reply, I heard them roll it up 
through their cloudy worlds of snow, sifting out the harsh qual- 
ities that were tearing in it as demon screams of sin, holding on 
upon it as if it were a hymn they were fining to the ear of the 
gi-eat Creator, and sending it round and round in long redupli- 
cations of sweetness, minute after minute ; till finally receding 
and rising, it trembled, as it were, among the quick gratulations 
of angels, and fell into the silence of the pure empyrean. I had 
never any conception before of what is meant by quality in 
I sound. There was more power upon the soul in one of lliose 
simple notes than I ever expect to feel from anything called 
i music below, or ever can feel till I hear them again in the choirs 
I of the angelic world. I had never such a sense of purity, or of 
j what a simple sound may tell of purity by its own pure quality ; 
and I could not but say, O my God, teach me this I Be this in 
me forever ! And I can truly affirm that the experience of that 
hour has consciously made me better able' to think of God ever 
since — better able to worship. ' All other sounds are gone ; the 
sounds of yesterday, heard in the silence of enchanted multi- 
tudes, are gone ; but that is with me still, and I hope will never 
cease to ring in my spirit till I go down to the slumber of 
silence itself. 
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JOSEPH BUTLER. 

Joseph Butleb, an English prelate and theologian, born at 
Wantage, Berkshire, May 18, 1692 ; died at Bath, June 16, 1752. 
His father, wishing him to enter the Presbyterian ministry, placed 
him in a Dissenting academy ; but in 1714, having resolved to join 
the Church of England, he entered Oriel College, Oxford, and soon 
afterward took holy orders. In 1718 Butler was appointed preacher 
at the Chapel of the Bolls, where he delivered his remarkable ser- 
mon " On Human Nature," published with others in 1726. After 
eight years of retirement at the rectory of Stanhope, he became 
chaplain to Lord Chancellor Talbot. In 1736 he published his 
great work, "The Analogy of Religion Natural and Revealed to the 
Course and Constitution of Nature." On the appearance of the 
" Analogy," Butler was appointed chaplain to Queen Caroline, wife 
of George IL, and after her death became successively bishop of 
Bristol, Dean of St. Paul's, Clerk of the Closet to the King, and in 
1750, Bishop of Durham. He did not long survive his last promo- 
tion. He was buried in the cathedral of Bristol. In obedience to 
his orders all of his manuscripts were destroyed. 

The Govbenment op God a Scheme Incomprehensible. 

(From ** The Analogy of Religion.") 

Upon a supposition that God exercises a moral government 
over the world, the analogy of his natural government suggests 
and makes it credible that his moral government must be a 
scheme quite beyond our comprehension; and this affords a 
general answer to all objections against the justice and goodness 
of it. It is most obvious, analogy renders it highly ci-edible, 
that, upon supposition of a moral government, it must be a 
scheme : for the world, and the whole natural government of it, 
appears to be so : to be a scheme, system, or constitution whose 
parts correspond to each other, and to a whole, as really as any 
work of art, or as any particular model of a civil constitution 
and government. In this great scheme of the natural world, 
individuals have various peculiar relations to other individuals 
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of their own species. And whole species are, we find, variously 
related to other species upon this earth. Nor do we know how 
much further these kinds of relations may extend. And, as 
there is not any action or natural event, which we are acquainted 
with, so single and unconnected as not to have a respect to 
some other actions and events, so, possibly, each of them, when 
it has not an immediate, may yet have a remote, natuittl relation 
to other actions and events, much beyond the compass of this 
present world. There seems, indeed, nothing from whence we 
can so much as make a conjecture, whether all creatures, actions, 
and events, throughout the whole of nature, have relations to 
each other. But, as it is obvious that all events have future 
unknown consequences, so if we trace any, as far as we can go, 
into what is connected with it, we shall find that if such event 
were not connected with somewhat further in nature unknown 
to us, somewhat both past and present, such event could not 
possibly have been at all. Nor can we give the whole account 
of any one thing whatever; of all its causes, ends, and necessary 
adjuncts ; those adjuncts, I mean, without which it could not 
have been. By this most astonishing connection, these recip- 
rocal correspondences and mutual relations, everything which 
we see in the course of nature is actually brought about. And 
things seemingly the most insignificant imaginable are perpet- 
ually observed to be necessary conditions to other things of the 
greatest importance ; so that any one thing whatever may, for 
aught we know to the contrary, be a necessary condition to any 
other. 

The natural world, then, and the natural government of it, 
being such an incomprehensible scheme, so incomprehensible 
that a man must, really, in the literal sense, know nothing at all 
who is not sensible of his ignorance in it; this immediately 
suggests and strongly shows the credibility, that the moral 
world and government of it may be so, too. Indeed, the natural 
and moral constitution and government of the world are so con- 
nected as to make up together but one scheme ; and it is highly 
probable that the fii-st is formed and carried on merely in sub- 
serviency to the latter ; as the vegetable world is for the animal, 
and organized bodies for minds. But the thing intended here 
is, without inquiring how far the administration of the natural 
world is subordinate to that of the moiul, only to observe the 
credibility, that that one should be analogous or similar to the 
other : that therefore every act of divine justice and goodness 
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may be supposed to look much beyond itself and its immediate 
object ; may have some reference to other parts of God's moral 
administration and to a general moral plan ; and that every cir- 
cumstance of this his moral government may be adjusted before- 
hand with a view to the whole of it. . . . And supposing this 
to be the case, it is most evident that we are not competent 
judges of this scheme, from the small parts of it which come 
within our view in the present life : and therefore no objections 
against any of these parts can be insisted upon by reasonable men. 



Now, from this general observation, obvious to every one, 
that God has given us to understand he has appointed satis- 
faction and delight to be the consequence of our acting in one 
manner, and pain and uneasiness of our acting in another, and 
of our not acting at all; and that we find the consequences, 
which we were beforehand informed of, uniformly to follow; 
we may learn, that we are at present actually under his govern- 
ment, in the strictest and most proper sense ; in such a sense, as 
that he rewards and punishes us for our actions. An Author 
of Nature being supposed, it is not so much a deduction of 
reason as a matter of experience, that we are thus under his 
government: under his government, in the same sense as we 
are under the government of civil magistrates. Because the 
annexing pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, in our 
power to do or forbear, and giving notice of this appointment 
beforehand to those whom it concerns, is the proper formal 
notion of government. Whether the pleasure or pain which 
thus follows upon our behavior, be owing to the Author of 
Nature's acting upon us every moment which we feel it, or to 
his having at once contrived and executed his own part in the 
plan of the world, makes no alteration as to the matter before 
us. For, if civil magistrates could make the sanction of their 
laws take place, without interposing at all, after they had passed 
them ; without a trial, and the formalities of an execution : if 
they were able to make their laws execute themselves, or every 
offender to execute them upon himself, we should be just in the 
same sense under their government then, as we are now; but in 
a much higher degree, and more perfect manner. Vain is the 
ridicule with which one foresees some persons will divert them- 
selves, upon finding lesser pains considered as instances of divine 
punishment. There is no possibility of answering or evading 
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the general thing here intended, without denying all final causes. 
For, final causes being admitted, the pleasures and pains now 
mentioned must be admitted too, as instances of them. And if 
&BJ are, if God annexes delight to some actibns ; and uneasiness 
to others, with an apparent design to induce us to act so and 
BO, then he not only dispenses happiness and misery, but also 
rewards and punishes actions. If, for example, the pain which 
we feel upon doing what tends to the destruction of our bodies, 
suppose upon too near approaches to fire, or upon wounding 
ouiselves, be appointed by the Author of Nature to prevent our 
doing what thus tends to our destruction ; this is altogether 
as much an instance of his punishing our actions, and conse- 
quently of our being under his government, as declaring, by a 
voice from heaven, that if we acted, so he would inflict such 
pain upon us, and inflicting it whether it be greater or less. 

Thus we find, that the true motion or conception of the 
Author of Nature, is that of a master or governor, prior to the 
consideration of his moral attributes. The fact of our case, 
which we find by experience, is, that he actually exercises 
dominion or government over us at present, by rewarding and 
punishing us for our actions, in as strict and proper a sense of 
these words, and even in the same sense as children, servants, 
subjects, are rewarded and punished by those who govern them. 

And thus the whole analogy of Nature, the whole present 
course of things, most fully shows, that there is nothing incred- 
ible in the general doctrine of religion, that God will reward 
and punish men for their actions hereafter; nothing incredible, 
I mean, arising out of the notion of rewarding and punishing, 
for the whole course of natui'e is a present instance of his ex- 
ercising that government over us, which implies in it rewarding 
and punishing. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER. 

Saxuel Butlxb, an English satirical poet, bom at Stiensham, 
Woiceatenhire, in Febrnaiy, 1612 ; died Sept. 25, 1680. He was edu- 
cated at the college school of Worcester, and is said to have studied 
in one of the UniTersities. After leaving school, he served for some 
time as justice's clerk, acquiring familiarity with l^al terms and 
processes, and giving his leisure hours to the study of music and 
poetry. He then entered the service of the Countess of Kent, 
where he had access to a good library. We next find him employed, 
perhaps as tutor, by Sir Samuel Luke, a zealous Puritan and colonel 
in the Parliamentary army, who is supposed to have been the origi- 
nal of Hudibras, and whose family and associates probably sup- 
plied Butler with material for his satire. Immediately after the 
Bestoration he was appointed secretary to Lord Carberry, the stew- 
ard of Ludlow Castle. Li 1663 he published the first part of 
** Hudibras," the object of which was to ridicule the Puritans. The 
second part appeared in 1664, and the third in 1678. It attained im- 
mediate and wide popularity, but it brought its author little money. 
He died in poverty, and was buried in St Paul's Church, Covent Gar- 
den. After his death, his miscellaneous writings were collected and 
published under the title, ^'The Genuine Bemains of Mr. Samuel 
Butler.'' Among them is a collection of << Characters " in prose. 

The general design of "Hudibras" was derived from <«Don 
Quixote." The situations of the mock epic are few but ludicTous» 
and the whole canvas is embellished with imagination, raillery, 
subtle casuistry, brilliant epigrams, and sparkling wit << Hudi- 
bras " consists of 10,000 verses, and is one of the most frequently 
quoted books in the language. The standard edition by Dr. Z. Grey 
(1744) has frequently been reprinted. Butler's next important 
works are: "The Elephant in the Moon," a satire on the Boyal 
Society ; a series of prose « Characters " ; and an « Ode to DuvaJ," 
the famous highwayman. 

HUDIBBAS DbSGBIBED. 

Whxk civil fury first grew high, 
And men fell out, they knew not why ; 
When hard words, jealousies, and fears 
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Set folks together by the ears, 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 

For dame Eeligion as for Punk, 

Whose honesty they all durst swear for, 

Tho' not a man of them knew wherefore; 

When Grospel-Trumpeter, surrounded 

With long-ear'd rout, to battle sounded, 

And pulpit, drum ecclesiastick, 

Was beat with fist, instead of a stick ; 

Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 

And out he rode a-colonelling. 

A wight he was, whose very sight would 
Entitle him Mirror of Knighthood ; 
That never bent his stubborn knee 
To anything but Chivalry ; 
Nor put up blow, but that which laid 
Eight worshipful on shoulder blade : 
Chief of domestic knights and errant, 
Either for cartel or for warrant ; 
Great on the bench, great in the saddle, 
That could as well bind o'er, as swaddle ; 
Mighty he was at both of these, 
Aind styled of war, as well as peace. 
So some rats, of amphibious nature, 
Are either for the land or water. 
But here our authors make a doubt 
Whether he were more wise, or stout : 
Some hold the one, and some the other; 
But howso'er they make a pother. 
The difference was so small, his brain 
Outweighed his rage but half a grain ; 
Which made some take him for a tool 
That knaves do work with, called a fool : 
For't has been held by many, that 
As Montaigne, playing with his cat. 
Complains she thought him but an ass, 
Much more she would Sir Hudibras ; 
For that's the name our valiant knight 
To all his challenges did write. 
But they're mistaken very much, 
'Tis plain enough he was not such ; 
We grant, although he had much wit^ 
H' was very shy of using it ; 
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As being loath to wear it out. 

And therefore bore it not about. 

Unless on holidays, or so, 

As men their best apparel do. 

Beside, 'tis known he could speak Greek 

As naturally as pigs squeak ; 

That Latin was no more difficile, 

Than to a blackbird 'tis to whistle : 

Being rich in both, he never scanted 

His bounty unto such as wanted ; 

But much of either would afford 

To many, that had not one word. 

For Hebrew roots, although they're found 

To flourish most in barren ground. 

He had such plenty, as sufficed 

To make some think him circumcised ; 

And truly so, perhaps, he was, 

'Tis many a pious Christian's case. 

He was in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skilled in analytic ; 
He could distinguish, and divide 
A hair 'twixt south, and southwest side ; 
On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute. 
He'd undertake to prove, by force 
Of argument, a man's no horse ; 
He'd prove a buzzard is no fowl, 
And that a lord may be an owl, 
A calf an alderman, a goose a justice. 
And rooks Committee men and Trustees. 
He'd run in debt by disputation. 
And pay with ratiocination. 
And this by syllogism, true 
In mood and figure, he would do. 

For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope; 
And when he happened to break off 
I' th' middle of his speech, or cough, 
H' had hard words ready to show why, 
And tell what rules he did it by ; 
Else, when with greatest art he spoke, 
You'd think he talked like other folk. 
For all a rhetorician's rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 
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Bat, when he pleased to 8how% his speech 

In loftiness of sonnd was rich ; 

A Babylonish dialect, 

Which learnM pedants mnch affect. 

It was a party-colored dress 

Of patched and piebald languages ; 

^was English cut on Greek and Latin, 

Like fustian heretofore on satin ; 

It had an old promiscuous tone 

As if h' had talked three parts in one ; 

Which made some think, when he did gabblCi 

Th' had heard three laborers of Babel ; 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 

A leash of lang^iages at once. 

This he as volubly would vent 

As if his stock would ne'er be spent : 

And truly, to support that charge, 

He had supplies as vast and large ; 

For he could coin, or counterfeit 

New words, with little or no wit ; 

Words so debased and hard, no stone 

Was hard enough to touch them on ; 

And when with hasty noise he spoke 'em. 

The ignorant for current took ^em ; 

That had the orator, who once 

Did £11 his mouth with pebblestones 

When he harangued, but known his phrase, 

He would have used no other ways. 

In mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe, or Erra Pater : 
For he, by geometric scale, 
Gould take the size of pots of ale ; 
Resolve, by sines and tangents straight, 
If bread or butter wanted weight ; 
And wisely tell what hour o' th' day 
The clock does strike, by Algebra. 

Besides, he was a shrewd philosopher, 
And had read every text and gloss over; 
Whatever the crabbed'st author hath. 
He understood b' implicit faith : 
Whatever skeptic could inquire for, 
For every why he had a wherefore ; 
Knew more than forty of them do. 
As far as words and terms could go. 
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All which he understood by rote. 

And, as occasion served, would quote ; 

No matter whether right or wrong, 

They might be either said or sung. 

His notions fitted things so well, 

That which was which he could not tell; 

But oftentimes mistook the one 

For th' other, as great clerks have done. 

He could reduce all things to acts, 

And knew their natures by abstracts; 

Where entity and quiddity, 

The ghost of defunct bodies fly ; 

Where truth in person does appear, 

Like words congealed in northern air. 

He knew what's what, and that's as high 

As metaphysic wit can fly. 

In school divinity as able 

As he that hight Irrefragable ; 

A second Thomas, or, at once 

To name them all, another Duns ; 

Profound in all the Nominal 

And Real ways, beyond them all : 

And, with as delicate a hand, 

Gould twist as tough a rope of sand ; 

And weave fine cobwebs, fit for skull 

That's empty when the moon is full ; 

Such as take lodgings in a head 

That's to be let unfurnishM. 

He could raise scruples dark and nice, 

And after solve 'em in a trice; 

As if Divinity had catched 

The itch, on purpose to be scratched ; 

Or, like a mountebank, did wound 

And stab herself with doubts profound, 

Only to show with how small pain 

The sores of Faith are cured again ; 

Although by woeful proof we find, 

They always leave a scar behind. 

He knew the seat of Paradise, 

Could tell in what degree it lies ; 

And, as he was disposed, could prove it, 

Below the moon, or else above it. • . • 

Whether the serpent, at the fall, 

Had cloven feet, or none at all. 
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All this, without a gloes or comment^ 

He could unriddle in a moment, 

In proper terms, such as men smatter 

When they throw out and miss the matter. 
For his Religion, it was fit 

To match his learning and his wit; 

'Twas Presbyterian, true blue ; 

For he was of that stubborn crew 

Of errant saints, whom all men grant 

To be the true Church Militant ; 

Such as do build their faith upon 

The holy text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all controversies by 

Infallible artillery ; 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 

By apostolic blows, and knocks : 
I Call fire, and sword, and desolation, 

A godly, thorough Reformation, 

Which always must be carried on, 

And still be doing, never-done; 

As if Religion were intended 

For nothing else but to be mended* 

A sect, whose chief devotion lies 

In odd perverse antipathies ; 

In falling out with that or this, 

And finding somewhat still amiss ; 

More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 
I Than dog distract or monkey sick. 

I That with more care keep holyday 

The wrong, than others the right way ; 
j Compound for sins they are inclined to. 

By damning those they have no mind to ; 
I Still so perverse and opposite, 

I As if they worshiped Grod for spite. 

The selfsame thing they will abhor 

One way, and long another for. 
j Free will they one way disavow 

Another, nothing else allow. 

All piety consists therein 

In them, in other men all sin. 

Rather than fail, they will defy 

That which they love most tenderly, 

Quarrel with minced pies, and disparage 

Their best and dearest friend — plum porridge ; 
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Fat pig and goose itself oppose. 

And blaspheme costard through the nose. 

Th' apostles of this fierce religion, 

Like Mahomet's, were ass and widgeon, 

To whom our knight, by fast instinct 

Of wit and temper, was so linked, 

As if hypocrisy and nonsense 

Had got the advowson of his conscience. 

Thus was he gifted and accoutered. 
We mean on th' inside, not the outward ; 
That next of all we shall discuss ; 
Then listen. Sirs, it follows thus ; 
His tawny beard was th' equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and his face. 
In cut and die so like a tile, 
A sudden view it would beguile ; 
The upper part whereof was whey ; 
The nether orange mix'd with grey. 
This hairy meteor did denounce 
The fall of scepters and of crowns : 
With grisly type did represent 
Declining age of government ; 
And tell with hieroglyphic spade. 
Its own grave and the state's were made. 
Like Samson's heart-breakers, it grew 
In time to make a nation rue ; 
Tho' it contributed its own fall. 
To wait upon the public downfalL 
It was monastic, and did grow 
In holy orders by strict vow ; 
Of rule as sullen and severe. 
As that of rigid Cordelier : 
'Twas bound to suffer persecution 
And martyrdom with resolution ; 
T' oppose itself against the hate 
And vengeance of th' incensed state, 
In whose defiance it was worn. 
Still ready to be pull'd and torn. 
With red-hot irons to be tortur'd, 
Revil'd, and spit upon, and martyr'd. 
Mauger all which, 'twas to stand fast, 
As long as monarchy should last. 
But, when the state should hap to reel, 
'Twas to submit to fatal steel. 
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And fall, as it was conseciate, 
A sacrifice to fall of state, 
Whose thread of life the fatal sisters 
Did twist together with its whiskers. 
And twine so close, that Time should never. 
In life or death their fortunes sever. 
But with his rusty sickle mow 
Both down together at a blow. . . . 
His back, or rather burden, showed 
As if it stoop'd with its own load : 
For as ^neas bore his sire, 
Upon his shoulders, thro' the fire. 
Our Knight did bear no less a pack 
Of his own buttocks on his back : 
Which now had almost got the upper- 
Hand of his head, for want of crupper. 
To poise this equally, he bore 
A paunch of the same bulk before. 
Which still he had a special care 
To keep well-cram'd with thrifty fare ; 
As white-pot, butter-milk, and curds. 
Such as a country-house affords ; 
With other victual, which anon 
We farther shall dilate upon. 
When of his hose we come to treat, 
The cup-board, where he kept his meat. 

His doublet was of sturdy buff. 
And though not sword, yet cudgel proof, 
Whereby 'twas fitter for his use, 
Who feared no blows but such as bruise. 

His breeches were of rugged woolen. 
And had been at the siege of Bullen ; 
To old King Harry so well-known. 
Some writers held they were his own. 
Though they were lined with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and cheese. 
And fat black puddings, proper food 
For warriors that delight in blood : 
For, as we said, he always chose 
To carry victual in his hose, 
That often tempted rats and mice 
The ammunition to surprise. 
And when he put a hand but in 
The one or t'other magazine, 
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They stoutly in defense on't stood^ 

And from the wounded foe drew blood ; 

And till th' were storm'd and beaten out. 

Ne'er left the f ortify'd redoubt 

And tho' knights-errant, as some think, 

Of old did neither eat nor drink 

Because when thorough deserts vast 

And regions desolate they pass'd . . . 

Unless they graz'd, there's not one word 

Of their provision on record : 

Which made some confidently write 

They had no stomachs but to fight ; 

'Tis false : for Arthur wore in hall 

Bound table, like a farthingal, 

Though 'twas no table some suppose, 

But a huge pair of round trunk hose. 

In which he carried as much meat 

As he and all his knights could eat. 

When, laying by their swords and truncheons, 

They took their breakfasts, or their nuncheons. 

But let that pass at present, lest 

We should forget where we digress'd. 

As learned authors use, to whom 

We leave it, and to th' purpose come. 

His puissant sword unto his side, 
Near his undaunted heart, was tied, 
With basket hilt, that would hold broth. 
And serve for fight and dinner both. 
In it he melted lead for bullets, 
To shoot at foes, and sometimes pullets; 
To whom he bore so fell a grutch, 
He ne'er gave quarter t' any such. 
The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, 
For want of fighting was grown tuBtj, 
And ate into itself, for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack. 
The peacef lU scabbard where it dwelt^ 
The rancor of its edge had felt ; 
For of the lower end two handful 
It had devoured, 'twas so manful. 
And so much scorned to lurk in case^ 
As if it durst not show its face. 
In many desperate attempts, 
Of warrants, exigents, contempt^ 
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It had appeared with courage bolder 
Than Sergeant Bum invading shoulder; 
Oft had it ta'en possession, 
And prisoners too, or made them run. 

This sword a dagger had, his page^ 
That was but little for his age : 
And therefore waited on him so, 
As dwarfs upon knights-errant do. 
It was a serviceable dudgeon, 
Either for fighting or for drudging : 
When it had stabbed, or broke a head, 
It would scrape trenchers, or chip bread, 
Toast cheese or bacon, though it were 
To bait a mouse trap, 'twould not care : 
'Twould make clean shoes, and in the earth 
Set leeks and onions, and so forth : 
It had been 'prentice to a brewer. 
Where this, and more, it did endure ; 
But left the trade, as many more 
Have lately done, on the same score. 

In th' holsters, at his saddlebow, 
Two agM pistols he did stow. 
Among the surplus of such meat 
As in his hose he could not get. 
These would inveigle rats with th' scent. 
To forage when the cocks were bent ; 
And sometimes catch 'em with a snap. 
As cleverly as th' ablest trap. 
They were upon hard duty still, 
And every night stood sentinel, 
To guard the magazine i' th' hose. 
From two-legged and from four legged foes. 

Thus clad and fortified, Sir Knight, 
From peaceful home, set forth to fight. 
But first, with nimble active force. 
He got on th' outside of his horse 
For having but one stirrup tied 
T' his saddle on the further side, 
It was so short, h' had much ado 
To reach it with his desperate toe. 
But after many strains and heaves, 
He got up to the saddle eaves, 
From whence he vaulted into th' seat, 
With so much vigor, strength, and heal^ 
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That he had almost tumbled over 
With his own weight, but did recover, 
By laying hold on tail and mane, 
Which oft he used instead of rein. 

But now we talk of mounting steed, 
Before we further do proceed, 
It doth behoove us to say something 
Of that which bore our valiant bumpkin. 
The beast was sturdy, large, and tall. 
With mouth of meal, and eyes of wall ; 
I would say eye, for h' had but one, 
As most agree, though some say none. 
He was well stayed, and in his gait, 
Preserved a grave, majestic state ; 
At spur or switch no more he skipped. 
Or mended pace, than Spaniard whipped ; 
And yet so fiery, he would bound 
As if he grieved to touch the ground ; 
That Caesar's horse, who, as fame goes, 
Had corns upon his feet and toes. 
Was not by half so tender-hoofed. 
Nor trod upon the groxmd so soft ; 
And as that beast would kneel and stoop. 
Some write, to take his rider up, 
So Hudibras his, 'tis well known, 
Would often do, to set him down. 
We shall not need to say what lack 
Of leather was upon his back ; 
For what was hidden under pad, 
Ajid breech of knight galled full as bad. 
His strutting ribs on both sides showed 
Like furrows he himself had plowed ; 
For underneath the skirt of pannel, 
'Twixt every two there was a channel. 
His draggling tail hung in the dirt 
Which on his rider he would flirt, 
Still as his tender side he pricked, 
With armed heel, or with unarmed, kicked ; 
For Hudibras wore but one spur. 
As wisely knowing, could he stir 
To active trot one side of 's horse. 
The other would not stay his course. 

A Squire he had, whose name was Balph, 
That in th' adventure went his half. 
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Though writers^ for moie stately tone, 

Do call him Balpho^ 'tis all one ; 

And when we can, with meter safe 

We'll call him so, if not, plain Ralph ; 

For rhyme the rudder is of verses, 

With which, like ships, they steer their courses. 

An equal stock of wit and valor 

He had laid in ; by birth a tailor ; 

The mighty Tyrian queen that gained, 

With subtle shreds, a tract of land. 

Did leave it, with a castle fair, 

To his great ancestor, her heir ; 

From him descended cross-legged knights, 

Famed for their faith and warlike fights 

Against the bloody Cannibal, 

Whom they destroyed both great and small. 

This sturdy Squire had, as well 

As the bold Trojan knight, seen hell. 

Not with a counterfeited pass 

Of golden bough, but true gold lace. 

His knowledge was not far behind 

The knight's, but of another kind, 

And he another way came by't ; 

Some call it Gifts, and some New Light ; 

A liberal art that costs no pains 

Of study, industry, or brains. 

His wits were sent him for a token, 

But in the carriage cracked and broken ; 

Like commendation ninepence crooked 

With — To and from my love — it looked. 

He ne'er considered it, as loath 

To look a gift horse in the mouth ; 

And very wisely would lay forth 

Ko more upon it than 'twas worth : 

But as he got it freely, so 

He spent it frank and freely too : 

For saints themselves will sometimes be. 

Of gifts that cost them nothing, free. 

By means of this, with hem and cough, 

Prolongers to enlighten snuff. 

He could deep mysteries unriddle. 

As easily as thread a needle : 

For as of vagabonds we say. 

That they are ne'er beside their way : 
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Whate'er men speak by this new lights 
Still they are sure to be i' th' right. 
'Tis a dark lantern of the spirit, 
Which none can see but those that bear it; 
A light that falls down from on high, 
For spiritual trades to cozen by ; 
An ignis fatutts, that bewitches, 
And leads men into pools and ditches. 
To make them dip themselves, and sound 
For Christendom in dirty pond ; 
To dive, like wild fowl, for salvation, 
And fish to catch regeneration. 
This light inspires, and plays upon 
The nose of saint, like bagpipe drone. 
And speaks, through hollow empty soul, 
As through a trunk, or whispering hole. 
Such language as no moi*tal ear 
But spiritual eavesdropper can hear. 
So PhcBbus, or some friendly muse. 
Into small poets song infuse ; 
Which they at second hand rehearse. 
Through reed or bagpipe, verse for verse. 

Thus Kalph became infallible. 
As three or four legged oracle, 
The ancient cup, or modern chair; 
Spoke truth point-blank, though unaware. 
For mystic learning wondrous able 
In magic, talisman, and cabal. 
Whose primitive tradition reaches 
As far as Adam's first green breeches ; 
Deep-sighted in intelligences^ 
Ideas, atoms, influences, 
And much of Terra Incognita^ 
Th' intelligible world, could say ; 
A deep occult philosopher. 
As learned as the wild Irish are, 
Or Sir Agrippa, for profound 
And solid lying much renowned : 
He Anthroposophus, and Floud, 
And Jacob Behmen, understood ; 
Knew many an amulet and charm. 
That \7ould do neither good nor harm ; 
In Eosicrucian lore as learned, 
As he that Verl adeptus earned : 
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He understood the speech of birds 

As well as they themselves do words ; 

Could tell what subtlest parrots mean; 

That speak and think contiAry clean ; 

What member 'tis of whom they talk, 

When they cry, " Eope," and " Walk, knave, waif 

He'd extract numbers out of matter, 

And keep them in a glass, like water, 

Of sovereign power to make men wise ; 

For, dropped in blear thick-sighted eyes, 

They'd make them see in darkest night, 

Like owls, though purblind in the light. 

By help of these, as he professed, 

He had First Matter seen undressed : 

He took her naked, all alone, 

Before one rag of form was on. 

The Chaos, too, he had descried, 

And seen quite through, or else he lied*, 

Not that of pasteboard, which men show 

For groats, at fair of Barthol'mew, 

But its great grandsire, first o' th' name. 

Whence that and Keformation came, 

Both cousin-germans, and right able 

T' inveigle and draw in the rabble : 

But Beformation was, some say, 

0' th' younger house to puppet play. 

He could foretell whats'ever was. 

By consequence, to come to pass : 

As death of great men, alterations, 

Diseases, battles, inundations : 

All this without th' eclipse of th' sun, 

Or dreadful comet, he hath done 

By inward light, a way as good. 

And easy to be understood : 

But with more lucky hit than those 

That used to make the stars depose. 

Like Knights o' th' Post, and falsely charge 

Upon themselves what others forge ; 

As if they were consenting to 

All mischiefs in the world men do : 

Or, like the devil, did tempt and sway 'em 

To rogueries, and then betray 'em. 

They'll search a planet's house, to know 

Who broke and robbed a house below ; 
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Examine Venus and the Moon, 

Who stole a thimble or a spoon ; 

And though they nothing will confess^ 

Yet by their very looks can guess, 

And tell what guilty aspect bodes, 

Who stole and who received the goods : 

They'll question Mars, and, by his look. 

Detect who 'twas that nimmed a cloak ; 

Make Mercury confess, and 'peach 

Those thieves which he himself did teach. 

They'll find, i' th' physiognomies 

0' th' planets, all men's destinies ; 

Like him that took the doctor's bill. 

And swallowed it instead o' th' pill, 

Cast the nativity o' th' question, 

And from positions to be guessed on. 

As sure as if they knew the moment 

Of native's birth, tell what will come on't. 

They'll feel the pulses of the stars. 

To find out agues, coughs, catarrhs ; 

And tell what crisis does divine 

The rot in sheep, or mange in swine ; 

What gains, or losses, hangs, or saves. 

What makes men great, what fools, or knaves ; 

But not what wise, for only 'f those 

The stars, they say, cannot dispose, 

No more than can the astrologians : 

There they say right, and like true Trojans. 

This Ealpho knew, and therefore took 

The other course, of which we spoke. 

Thus was th' accomplished Squire endued 
With gifts and knowledge per'lous shrewd. 
Never did trusty squire with knight. 
Or knight with squire, e'er jump more right. 
Their arms and equipage did fit. 
As well as virtues, parts, and wit : 
Their valors, too, were of a rate, 
And out they sallied at the gate. 
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An Antiqxjaby. 

(From " Charmcten.") 

Is one that has his being in this age, but his life and con- 
versation is in the days of old. He despises the present age as 
an innovation, and slights the future ; but has a great value for 
that which is past and gone, like the madman that fell in love 
with Cleopatra. 

All his curiosities take place of one another according to 

their seniority, and he values them not by their ability but their 

standing. He has a great veneration for words that are stricken 

in years, and are grown so aged that they have outlived their 

employments. These he uses with a respect agreeable to their 

antiquity and the good services they have done. He is a great 

timeserver, but it is of time out of mind, to which he conforms 

exactly, but is wholly retired from the present. His days were 

spent and gone long before he came into the world ; and since 

his only business is to collect what he can out of the ruins of 

them. He has so strong a natural affection to anjrthing that is 

old that he may truly say to dust and worms, "You are my 

father, " and to rottenness, " Thou aiii my mother. " He has 

no providence nor foresight, for all his contemplations look 

backward upon the days of old, and his brains are turned with 

them, as if he walked backward. He values things wrongfully 

upon their antiquity, forgetting that the most modern are really 

the most ancient of all things in the world, like those that 

reckon their pounds before their shillings and pence, of which 

they are made up. He esteems no customs but such as have 

ouUived themselves, and are long since out of use; as the 

Catholics allow of no saints but such as are dead, and the 

fanatics, iu' opposition, of none but the living. 
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WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 

WiXiUAH Alubn Butler, an Amerioan writer, bom at Albany, 
N.Y», m 1825. He was graduated at the University of New York, 
and entered upon the practioe of law. Before beginning the prao- 
tice of his profession, he traveled extensively, and contributed to 
the <' Art-Union Bulletin " a series of papers on " Cities of Art and 
Early Artists/' and to the << Literary World " another series entitled 
" Out of the Way Places in Europe." In 1867 he put forth anony- 
mously << Nothing to Wear," a satire on fashionable women, which 
attracted much attention^ and the authorship of which was absurdly 
claimed by another person. He subsequently published several 
other satires, and a " Sketch of Martin Van Buren." In 1871 he 
published " Lawyer and Client, Their Relation, Rights and Duties," . 
and in J886 a prose satire, " Domesticus " ; " Oberammergau," a 
poem (1890); and "Mrs. Limber's Raflle " (1894). 

Nothing to Wbab. 

Miss Flora M'Flimset, of Madison Square, 
Has made three separate journeys to Paris ; 
And her father assures me, each time she was there, 

That she and her friend, Mrs. Harris 
(Not the lady whose name is so famous in history. 
But plain Mrs. H., without romance or mystery), 
Spent six consecutive weeks without stopping, 
In one continuous round of shopping ; 
Shopping alone, and shopping together. 
At all hours of the day, and in all sorts of weather, 
For all manner of things that a woman can put 
On the crown of her head or the sole of her f oot^ 
Or wrap round her shoulders or fit round her waist, 
Or that can be sewed on, or pinned on, or laced. 
Or tied on with a string, or stitched on with a bow. 
In front or behind — above or below : 
For bonnets, mantillas, capes, collars, and shawls } 
Dresses for breakfasts, and dinners, and balls ; 
Dresses to sit in, and stand in, and walk in ; 
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Dreeses to dance in, and flirt m, and talk in; 

Dresses in which to do nothing at all -, 

Dresses for winter, spring, siunmer, and fall ; 

All- of them different in color and pattern — 

Silk, muslin, and lace, crape, velvet, and satin; 

Brocade, and broadcloth, and other material, 

Quite as expensive, and much more ethei-eal : 

lu short, for all things that could ever be thought of, 

Or milliner, modiste, or tradesman be bought of. 

I should mention just here, that out of Miss Flora's 

Two hnndred and fifty or sixty adorers, 

I had just been selected as he who should throw all 

The rest in the shade, by the gracious bestowal 

On myself, after twenty or thirty rejections. 

Of those fossil remains which she called << her affections. '^ 

So we were engaged. Our troth had been plighted. 

Not by moonbeam, nor starbeam, by fountain or grove. 
But in a front parlor, most brilliantly lighted. 

Beneath the gas fixtures we whispered our love. 
Without any romance, or raptures, or sighs, 
Without any tears in Miss Flora's blue eyes ; 
Or blushes, or transports, or such silly actions. 
It was one of the quietest business transactions ; 
With a very small sprinkling of sentiment, tf any. 
And a very large diamond, imported by Tiffany. 

Well, having thus wooed Miss M'Minisey and gained her. 

With the silks, crinolines, and hoops that contained her, 

I had, as I thought, a contingent remainder 

At least in the property, and the best right 

To appear as its escort by day and by night ; 

And it being the week of the Stuckups' grand ball — 

Their cards had been out a fortnight or so, 

And set all the Avenue on the tiptoe — 
I considered it only my duty to call 

And see if Miss Flora intended to go. 
I found her — as ladies are apt to be found, 
When the time intervening between the first sound 
Of the bell and the visitor's entry is shorter 
Than usual — I found (I won't say, I caught) h« 
Intent on the pier glass, undoubtedly meaning 
To see if, perhaps, it didn't need cleaning. 
She turned, as I entered — " Why, Harry, you sinner, 
I thought that you went to the Flashers' to dicmer I " 
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" So I did," I replied ; *< but the dinner is swallowod 

And digested, I trust, for 'tis now nine and more ; 
So being relieved from that duty, I followed 

Inclination, which led me, you see, to your door. 
And now, will your ladyship so condescend 
As just to inform me if you intend 
Your beauty, and graces, and presence to lend 
(All which, when I own, I hope no one will borrow) 
To the Stuckups', whose party, you know, is to-morrow ? " 
The fair Flora looked up with a pitiful air. 
And answered quite promptly, " Why, Harry, rnon chery 
I should like above all things to go with you there \ 
But really and truly — I've nothing to wear I " 
" Nothing to wear ! Go just as you are : 
Wear the dress you have on, and you'll be by far, 
I engage, the most bright and particular star 

On the Stuckup horizon." She turned up her nose 

(That pure Grecian feature), as much as to say, 
<<How absurd that any sane man should suppose 
That a lady would go to a ball in the clothes. 

No matter how fine, that she wears every day ! " 
So I ventured again — " Wear your crimson brocade." 
(Second turn up of nose) — " That's too dark by a shade." 
" Your blue silk " — " That's too heavy ; " " Your pink " — 

" That's too light." 
" Wear tulle over satin " — "I can't endure white." 
" Your rose-colored, then, the best of the batch," — 
" I haven't a thread of point lace to match." 
" Your brown moire-antique '^ — " Yes, and look like a 

Quaker : " 
" The pearl-colored," — "I would, but that plaguy dress- 
maker 
Has had it a week." " Then that exquisite lilac. 
In which you would melt the heart of a Shylock " 
(Here the nose took again the same elevation) — 
" I wouldn't wear that for the whole of creation." 

" Why not ? It's my fancy, there's nothing could strike it 
As more comme il faut " " Yes, but, dear me, that lean 

Sophronia Stuckup has got one just like it. 
And I won't appear dressed like a chit of sixteen ; " 

" Then that splendid purple, that sweet mazarine ; 
That superb point d'aguille, that imperial green. 
That zephyr-like tarlatan, that rich grenadine " — 
" Not one of all which is fit to be seen," 
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Said the lady becoming excited and flushed. 

" Then wear," I exclaimed in a tone which quite crushed 

Opposition, " that gorgeous toilet which you sported 
In Paris last Spring, at the grand presentation, 
When you quite turned the head of the head of the nation, 

And by all the grand court were so very much courted." 

The end of the nose was x>ortentously turned up, 
And both the bright eyes shot forth indignation. 
As she burst upon me with the fierce exclamation, 
<< I have worn it three times at the least calculation. 

And that, and the most of my dresses, are ripped up ! " 
Here I ripped out something, perhaps rather rash. 

Quite innocent, though ; but, to use an expression 
More striking than classic, it ^' settled my hash," 

And proved very soon the last act of our session. 
" Fiddlesticks, is it, sir ? I wonder the ceiling 

Doesn't fall down and crush you. Oh ! you men have no j 

feeling, ! 

You selfish, unnatural, illiberal creatures ! i 

Who set yourselves up as patterns and preachers. 
Your silly pretense — why, what a mere guess it is I 

Pray, what do you know of a woman's necessities ? ; 

I have told you and shown you I have nothing to wear. 
And it's perfectly plain you not only don't care, 
But you do not believe me" (here the nose went still 

higher), 
" I suppose if you dared, you would call me a liar. 
Our engagement is ended, sir — yes, on the spot ; 
You're a brute and a monster, and — I don't know what." 
I mildly suggested the words — Hottentot, 
Pickpocket, and cannibal, Tartar and thief. 
As gentle expletives which might give relief ; 
But this only proved as spark to the powder. 
And the storm I had raised came faster and louder ; 
It blew, and it rained, thundered, lightened, and hailed 
Interjections, verbs, pronouns, till language quite failed. 
To express the abusive ; and then its arrears 
Were brought up all at once by a torrent of tears ; 
And my last faint, despairing attempt at an obs- 
Ervation was lost in a tempest of sobs. 
Well, I felt for the lady, and felt for my hat too. 
Improvised on the crown of the latter a tattoo, 
In lieu of expressing the feelings which lay 
Quite too deep for words, as Wordsworth would say ; 
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Then, withoat going through the f orin of a bow. 
Found myself in the entry — I hardly knew how — 
On doorstep and sidewalk, past lamp*post and square. 
At home and upstairs in my own easy chair; 

Poked my feet into slippers, my fire into blace, 
And said to myself, as I lit my cigar, 
Supposing a man had the wealth of the Ozar 

Of the Russias to boot, for the rest of his days, 
On the whole, do you think he would have much to spare, 
If he married a woman with nothing to wear ? 
Since that night, taking pains that it should not be bruited 
Abroad in society, I've instituted 
A course of inquiry, extensive and thorough, 
On this vital subject ; and find, to my horror. 
That the fair Florals case is by no means surprising. 

But that there exists the greatest distress 
In OUT female community, solely arising 

From this unsupplied destitution of dress, 
Whose unfortunate victims are filling the air 
With the pitiful wail of " Nothing to wear ! " 

Oh I ladies, dear ladies, the next time you meet, 
Please trundle your hoops just outside Kegent Street, 
From its whirl and its bustle, its fashion and pride, 
And the temples of trade which tower on each side, 
To the alleys and lanes where misfortune and guilt 
Their children have gathered, their city have built ; 
Where hunger and vice, like twin beasts of prey, 

Have hunted their victims to gloom and despair ; 
Baise the rich, dainty dress, and the fine broidered skirt, 
Pick your delicate way through the dampness and dirt. 

Grope through the dark dens, climb the rickety stair 
To the garret, where wretches, the young and the old> 
Half starved and half naked, lie crouched from the cold ; 
See those skeleton limbs, those frost-bitten feet. 
All bleeding and bruised by the stones of the street ; 
Hear the sharp cry of childhood, the deep groans that swell 

From the poor dying creature who writhes on the floor ; 
Hear the curses that sound like the echoes of hell, 

As you sicken and shudder and fly from the door ! 
Then home to your wardrobes, and say, if you dare — 
Spoiled children of Fashion — you've nothing to wear ! 

And, oh ! if perchance there should be a sphere, 
Where all is made right which so puzzles us here, 
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Where the glare and the glitter, and tinsel of time 
Fade and die in the light of that region sublime. 
Where the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of sense, 
Unscreened by its trappings, and shows, and pretense, 
Must be clothed for the life and the service above 
With purity^ truth, faith, meekness, and love ; 
Oh ! daughters of earth ! foolish virgins, beware ! 
Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to wear I 



The Forms of DoMBsnctrs. 

(From **Dome8ticii8.'*) 

Thb Little Lady kept up courageously ringing her bell, and 
Domesticos Icept making his appearance, in all the wonderful, 
inexhaustible variety of his fonns. Sometimes he would come 
VEL what seemed to be personified slowness^ and then everything 
was irretrievably behind time, whereat the Prince was greatly 
exercised, because Punctuality was a prime virtue of Dry Goods, 
and Domesticns, with his ally Procrastination, the thief of Time, 
made a pair better fitted for a Penitentiary than a Palace. Then 
he would appear in a tearing, slashing shape, so that the Prince 
and Princess were whirled along the courses of a meal as though 
tfaey were eating for a wager depending on the speed of the per- 
formance. The next incumbent would be of a pattern so small 
that the evening lamps could not be lighted without the aid of 
cbairs, or the tall windows locked without step-ladders; to be 
replaced, anon, by some stalwart figure, marching and counter- 
marching as if trained in the ranks of Penthesilea, Queen of the 
Amazons. One day, it would be stupidity, in densest form, 
onder whose confusing misdirection Princes, and Princesses, 
and other notables, would be left standing in the yestibule, 
while vagrants, in disguise, were ceremoniously ushered into 
the inner precincts, whence they could slyly retire with any 
ehance souvenir available to their thievish touch. The next in- 
cumbent would possess a rarely endowed intelligence, coupled, 
perhaps, with an undiscovered and undiscoverable mystery, 
given to the rehearsing of dramatic and lyric fragments in the 
stilly night, in close proximity to speaking tubes or furnace 
flues, quite too high strung and high toned for daily service. 
But how often did Domesticus delight in tormenting and tan- 
talizing the Little Lady with some well-seeming maiden form. 
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fair to see, full of sweetest promise and shortest-lived perform- 
ance, making the household work, for the time, a delightsome 
thing and forecast of permanent peace, but presently loving the 
youthful green-grocer or the stalwart butcher, not wisely but 
too well, and thereupon becoming as limp as one of her own 
dishcloths, and losing all working or waking sense in Love's 
young dream. . . . 

Domesticus could assume any nationality at pleasure, and 
change, as he saw fit, his name, Us country, or his skin, as well 
as his spots, which he was always changing, for he no sooner 
got comfortably into one than he was uncomfortably on the 
outlook for another. He was an arch cosmopolitan. His drag- 
net was thrown over every nook and corner of the globe; it 
seemed to the Princess as if her premises were a sort of ren- 
dezvous for all its races. Now it was Domestiem Anglicanus^ 
who had stood in state behind Dukes and Earls, and had come, 
at last, to assert his supremacy as a sovereign among his fellow- 
citizens of Magna Patria. Now it was Domesticus Qallicus^ 
whose cordon bleu was the unfailing symbol of revolution and 
anarchy below stairs. Then it was Domesticus Scotus^ as obsti- 
nately resolute to upset all preexisting order at a single blow 
as was Jenny Geddes to topple over the Papacy with a toss of 
her wooden stool. Again, it was Domesticus Q-ermanicu^^ whose 
coming and going were like blasts from the forests of Norse- 
land, and the hidden things of whose culinary compounds no 
one could discover or digest. But chiefly, and at all times, it 
was DomesticiLS Hibemicus^ the most constant and the most cen- 
trifugal of all the forces that Labor ever contrived for the ser- 
vice and discipline of mankind, and let loose upon unsuspecting 
householders, with its conversation of destructive energy; its 
readiness to make or mar; its possibilities of chance success 
and its illimitable incapacity, alike unendurable and indispensa- 
ble ; the two-edged, unsheathed sword of the adversary, always 
sharpened with ready wit and pointed for instant action, and 
poised for cut or thrust — at once a social defense and a social 
terror. 



The Prince Tells The Princess op His Ruin. 

He crossed the threshold of his palace — his no longer — 
and went straight, as his custom was, to the apartment of the 
Princess, where he had always been sure of a smile and a wel- 
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come, whatever storms might be raging without. He had pre- 
pared no phrases in which to set before her the calamity that 
had befallen him. He could hardly, in his own thoughts, grasp 
its fearful meaning, much less clothe it with words. What 
filled him with alarm and terror was the apprehension of the 
effect the evil tidings might have on her. He thought she 
would be crushed to the earth ; she might be struck senseless 
and speechless; she might die, and then what should he do? 
But he could not keep away from her, and when he came into 
her sight with a tottering step — for he was almost prostrated by 
the strain to which he nad been subjected during those long 
morning hours — and with a haggard face, which told the whole 
sad story before he had uttered the broken words of which — 
"ruined" — was all she caught, he was in her embrace, and she 
was ready with all the aid and comfort a loving heart could 
give. 

"I feared it would come to this," she said, softly, as she 
made him sit beside her, with his hand in hers, ''and now, 
dearest, I hope it may not be as bad as you have dreaded." The 
Princess had not been crushed to the earth, nor struck speech- 
less, nor was she going to die. The Prince's fears, for her re- 
lieved, turned upon himself again. 

" It is as bad as can be ; I have lost everything." 

" Not your good name, I am sure ; not your wife, for she is 
beside you; not your children, for they are all safe at home." 

" They will be beggars," said the Prince. 

"Not while we have strength to do a day's work for them, 
or they for us." 

''You must give up your chariots and horses," said the 
Prince. 

" It will do us all good to walk." 

" We must quit the palace." 

" We can be just as happy in a smaller house, and with far 
less care." 

" You will have to do your own housework." 

" It will be a real pleasure. We shall have a final riddance 
of Domesticus." 

"You will have a broken-down husband on your hands." 

" It will be the sweetest duty of my life to care for him." 

" You will be expelled from the circle of Societas." 

" We shall have the inner and more sacred circle of home." 

" I shall no longer be a Prince." 
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" Then you will be an ex-Prince." 

And the Little Lady burst into laughter, for it had always 
seemed to her, wben the Prince introduced ex-CouBuls, ex- 
Pi-setors and ex-£diles, a most ridiculous thing that the more 
a man was out of office tixe more he held on to any title that 
had ever belonged to it, as to a kind of perpetual perquisite. 
Her laughter was always contagious, and the Prince could 
hardly help responding with a smile, but he dung to the dismal 
shadow which be brought with him into the palace, and he was 
beginning to feel a little disappointed that the Princess was not 
enveloped in its black folds as completely as he was himsdf. 

"You really do not seem to care very much for my mis- 
fortunes," said he. 

" It is because I care for you so very much more than for all 
else — good fortune, bad fortune, or anything in the whole 
world," she said, drawing him still nearer to her, " that I will 
not be xnade sad while you and the children are left to me. 
Wherever we are all together, there will be home and happiness, 
whether we have much or little." . * . 

" You are sure you are not putting all this on, just to keep 
me up," said the poor Prince, still clinging to the shadow. 

** Perfectly sure," said the Princess, rising and standing be- 
fore him, her whole presence taking on an air of dignity he had 
never seen so marked before 4 " I am as honest in this as I have 
always been in everything. Did I not take you for richer or 
poorer, and of what use am I if, when poverty comes, I cannot 
help you to bear it? I do not care how bad things may be. 
Your home shall always be happy, if my heart and hands 
can make it so. All I ask is your love to make my labor light." 

" That shall never fail you," said the Prince, rising, in his 
turn, and clasping her in his arms. 
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don, 1887); "The Begum's Daughter" (1890); and "Zachary 
Phips" (1892). Mr. Bynner was endowed with a rare conversa- 
tional faculty, abounding in witticisms, and clever repartee. He 
was a conscientious student of the historic subjects, vividly and 
truthfully pictured in his historic novels. 



Fight of the CoNBTrrirrioN and GuEBBifeRS.^ 

(From "Zachary Phlps.") 

AXiTHOUGH when the Constitution sailed out of Annapolis 
the whole country was buzzing with rumors of British cruisers 
hovering along tiie coast, a week passed without their meeting 
a sail, — a week in which a mob of recruits was quickly changed 
into a disciplined crew, in which the ignorance and trepidation 
of the novice gave place to something akin to the self-reliance 
and precision of the veteran. 

The interval was all too short. Every precious moment of 
that preparatory time was needed and improved, for the ordeal 
was close at hand. 

Sailing northward, one afternoon, along the coast, the look- 
out suddenly announced *^ four sail on the northern board, head- 
ing to westwaid." The sensation caused by this report had. 
hardly abated when a fifth sail hove in sight in the nortneast. 
In the blinding light of the setting sun shining on a dead level 
with their eyes, the character of the strangers could not be made 
out. Neither was Zach at all clear whether it was due to design 
or a shifting of the wind that the Constitution, with stay-sails 
and studding-sails set, wore slowly around to the eastward, 90 
as to approach the last comer. 

^ By permission of Houghton, Miffliii» & Co. 
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The situation was in the highest degree dramatic, while, as 
ii to complete and prolong the suspense, night fell like a curtain 
upon the scene. Presently through the gathering darkness 
there resounded the fierce roll of the urum calling the men to 
quarters for action. Heard tor the first time, it had a blood- 
curdling sound, and Zach felt his pulses beat and his muscles 
grow limp. It proved, however, only a precautionary measure. 
Nothing definite was yet known of the stranger. She might 
prove a friend. To clear up the uncertainty, signals were re- 
peatedly shown by the Constitution, but without result. 

The night was long-drawn and anxious. Sleep was un- 
thought of. At daylight the solitary vessel was only half a 
mile distant on the port tack, the others had disappeared. 

So said the lookout, but the report proved illusory. Hardly 
had the anxious watchers di-awn a breath of relief, when there 
came the startling announcement that the squadron had re- 
appeared in the offing, and were exchanging signals with the 
solitary stranger I 

All doubt was now at an end ; their character was revealed : 
they were all members of the same fleet Clear, too, was the 
situation. Like a pack of hounds hot upon the scent, five of 
the best cruisers of the British navy were trimming sail to run 
down and destroy one poor Yankee frigate. It was to be a race 
for life. 

For life ! Let history tell, and tell again to each succeeding 
age, how vastly greater was the issue ; how it was a race for 
a nation's honor, a people's welfare, a race run over a boundless 
course, with no chance of refuge nor hope of succor from heaven 
or earth, save in the resources of one stout-hearted man I 

With bated breath Zach looked at that man. Absorbed, he 
stood apart upon the quarter-deck, noting every detail of the 
situation, and silently measuring himself against its uttermost 
perils, yet with no telltale mark of its strain upon him save the 
feverish brightness of his eye and the grim resolution of his 
mouth. 

His plan laid, the orders came quick and sharp: a twenty- 
four pounder was brought up from the main deck and run out 
aft, reenforced by two long guns thrust through the cabin win- 
dows; the whole forming a bristling row of teeth against the 
bold enemy who should press too near. 

Then there fell a calm. All life and motion died out of 
sea and sky. Pursuers and pursued alike stood paralyzed and 
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impotent, stock-still upon the glassy sea, though frantic with 
eagerness to go on. It was not for long; the watchful Hull, 
with a sweeping glance at the sky, ordered out the boats to go 
ahead and tow. ZacL had command of one of these boats, and 
in his excitement swore like a veteran at his struggling crew, 
as they strove to drag their noble vessel from yonder sea-hound's 
pursuing grip. Hour after weary hour they tugged like galley- 
slaves at their task, spurred on from time to time by the boom 
of cannon frx)m behind, which showed that the enemy was on 
their track. For all their toil, the heavy frigate moved but at 
a snail's pace. 

At last there is an order from the vessel ; the boats are called 
alongside ; a breeze is coming. Gladly the weary sailors obey 
the signal. The alert captain has the studding-sails already 
spread when they come up the side. 

Alack, it proves a false alarm. The promised breeze is but 
a puff, an infant's bi'eath. Instantly the order comes, the sails 
are furled; the whole mane\ii^er has been executed like the 
opening and shutting of an umbrella. 

Again — there is no help for it — the exhausted men are 
ordered into the boats. It is a struggle against great odds, and 
notwithstanding every nerve is strained, the enemy begins to 
gain. Zach looks on with smguish of heart. He glances in 
despair at the captain. That steadfast official is not yet at the 
end of his resources. 

"Run out a kedge, — quick!" is his order to the sailing- 
master. 

*' Forecastlemen, get up a kedge 1" bawls the sailing-mas- 
ter, jumping down on the deck. " Pass it on to the first launch ! 
Run up hawser from below and bend it on. Run out ahead! 
Bear a hand, you lubbers ! Jump for your lives ! " 

The thing is done as if it had been rehearsed. In a trice afi 
anchor is run out far ahead, and the vessel diagged by stalwart 
hands silently and swiftly over the waveless sea. Again and 
again the movement is repeated. The expedient avails. Per- 
ceptibly they regain lost ground, and the exultant Hull, as he 
glides away, resists not firing a derisive salute at his pursuers. 

His exultation is premature. The watchful enemy quickly 
catch the trick, and fail not to follow suit. They, too, row, and 
tow, and kedge, putting, withal, the force of the whole squadron 
to the task of thrusting forward one ship to grapple with the 
Yankee. 
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In the face of a force so overwhelming, the issue could uot 
long be in doubt. It seemed in truth already a foregone con- 
clusion. Again Hull, with unruiBed composure, made ready 
for action. His intent was clear: that of turning upon his 
nearest pursuer before the others could come to her aid. 

Contrary to all hope and expectation, a little wind sprang 
up. The American drew away. Again, as through the live- 
long day, a lurking demon in the clouds above mocked them 
witJbi vain hopes. The wind was but his cheating breath, and 
lasted only long enough to raise their hearts. 

At last, in the midst of all this doubt and suspense, the 
interminable day wore to an end. Night came, but brought no 
rest. The fugitives felt that their enemy, like a tiger in the 
jungle, was ever crouching and creeping in their rear. They 
dared not rest a moment on their oars. All through the wind- 
less summer night they rowed and kedged, while on the deck 
the captain kept sleepless watch. 

As the third day dawned, the wind freshened ; it was like 
breath in the nostrils of a fainting creature. As if refreshed 
and strengthened, the frigate pulled ahead, the persistent 
enemy following hard upon her trail. For the first time the 
wind fulfilled its promise, for the first time the vessel had a 
chance to show her mettle. Faithfully she did her part. 
Steadily she kept her lead. Longer and longer grew the 
stretch of rufiied water between her and the pursuing fleet. 
Hope rose high on board the fr^ate. 

Still the unflagging enemy followed on, ready to take in- 
stant advantage of any blunder or mishap. They were wise. 
A crucial moment was at hand. Far to the west a black spot 
appeared in the sky. The jaded, haggard captain of the Ckm- 
stitution did not fail to note it. The ship was made ready, the 
officers warned, every man stationed at his post, and not a sail 
was furled until the squall was fairly upon them. It came and 
went like a flash, and as it whistled away over the blackened 
water, out flew the fore and main topgallant sails, and away 
sped the frigate beyond all possibility of capture. 

As the day wore on, one by one tlie baffled pursuers, out- 
sailed, out-footed, out-maneuvered, faded away like ghosts 
upon the vapory line of the horizon. 

After her hairbreadth escape, the Constitution, still keeping 
a northward course, made for the nearest port. Upon hearing 
that Boston was their purposed destination, Zach had an odd 
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sensation of shrinking^ oaiised, doubtless, by the ghost of the 
old culprit feeling still haunting his memory. Whatever its 
source, it grew upon him more and more, as, binding up among 
the shoals and islands of the harbor, they drew near to the 
town. Unconsciously he fixed an anxious look upon the vari^ 
ous harbor-craft they met, as though upon each advancing deck 
he expected to see the avenging forms of Master Tileston and 
Marm Dinely. 

His suspense, however, was short, for directly after coming 
to anchor, it was announced by the first lieutenant that their 
stay in port was to be brief, and that none of the crew were to 
be allowed to go ashore. 

As tfaey lay at a safe distance from land, Zach borrowed 
a glass and tried to make out his old home. Despite certain 
obtruding new buildings, he flattered himself that he could dis* 
tinguish a bit of the southern gable of the house in Salutation 
Alley and Uie g^en swaying tops of the apple-^trees in the 
garden behind. For the rest, the town was at once changed 
and familiar, what with the disappearance of Beacon Hill 
Monument, of divers old landmarks in the shape of windmills, 
and the erection of several churches and many large buildings 
towards the South End. 

Protected by the stars and stripes waving above him, and 
by bristling rows of guns beneath, Zach apparently recovered 
his equanimity, but it was noted that he heaved a deep sigh 
of relief when, their visit over, they at laat weighed anchor 
and stood down the bay. 

Turning northward, they ran along the coast of Maine and 
skirted the Bay of Fundy, whence, standing out to sea, they 
presently fell in with a British packet bound for Halifax. 
Having quickly overhauled and captured her, a prize crew was • 
put on board, and her papers, valuables, and three cabin pas- 
sengers were transferred to the frigate. 

Zach was standing listlessly near the gangway, leaning on 
the bulwarks, whan the prisoners came on board. He barely 
suppressed an outcry. Nobody, however, heeded his agitation, 
for his shipmates were too much taken up with the examination 
of their new prize, the first they had captured. Besides, noth- 
ing ospecially noteworthy had happened; a half -grown girl had 
quietly walked up the gang-way led by a stalwart sailor and 
followed by a maid and a tall, middle-aged man, in whom Zach 
had recognized old acquaintances. 
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With an assurance partly national and partly individual, 
Falconer, having comforted his daughter, addressed himself at 
once to Captain Hull, claiming that he was a private citizen 
eng?.5ed in his own business, protesting that this detention 
would work him great damage, and 'lemanding that he be 
allowed to proceed on his way. 

Captain Hull might have been excused for smiling at this 
request, but save for a sly twinkle in his eye, he showed no sense 
of any humor in the situation as ha bluntly expressed his regret, 
pleaded the exigencies of war, ana tendered the hospitality of 
his cabin to his enforced guests. Falconer sliowed himself a 
man of the world by recognizing the situation, accepting the 
proffered hospitality, and making the best of a bad bargain. 
Sylvia, the while, stood by, regarding the captain with an ex- 
pression of unfeigned horror. 

After the interview, the trio were shown below. They 
passed close to Zach. At their approach a deep flush overspread 
his face, and a wistful, expectant look shone in his eyes. Pre- 
occupied with their own position, the prisoners included him 
only in the sweeping general glance they cast about the vessel, 
and passed on without recognition. Zach gazed after them 
with a dazed look. 

It was late in the afternoon, and Sylvia did not appear again 
that day. To his surprise, and much to the bewilderment of his 
notions on the relations of captor and captive, however, Zach 
saw Falconer in the evening pacing the quarter-deck, and en- 
gaged in amicable conversation with Captain Hull. 

Next morning, Zach was on duty directing the cleaning of 
the guns in the after-division, when Sylvia appeared on the main 
deck. Evidently she had already lost her fear of the captain, 
and was deep in his good graces, for she held him by the hand, 
and was chattering away with the utmost freedom, to the mani- 
fest delight of the bluff seaman. The pair seemed to be making 
a survey of the vessel, and the indulgent officer was patiently 
answering the flood of questions prompted by the girl's eager 
curiosity. 

As they approached the spot where Zach stood, he was 
seized with an impulse to fly. The unconscious stress of disci- 
pline prevailed ; he stood by his post and went on with his work. 

The two came nearer. Now Zach could hear their voices, 
now distinguish their very words. It was Sylvia who waa 
talking. 
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" Truly, are you a Yankee ? " ^ 

"Yes." 

" Then you must De a bad man/' 

"Why so?" 

"All the Yankees are bad." 

" What do they do that is so bad?" 

"They cheat, and steal, and never tea the truth." 

"Humph I" 

" Yes, and now they are fighting the king's army and navy ; 
but they will get beaten." 

"The poor Yankees I so they are going to be beaten?" 

" Yes, because they are such cowards - they always run 
away." 

" It serves them right to be beaten, then 

"Oh, yes, and the king is going to send out some big, strong 
ships, and catch all the Yankee ships and burn them." 

" Whew 1 and where did you hear all this ? " 

" In London ; everybody there knows it, and papa says so 
too ; so you had better look out. But I hope they won't catch 
you I" 

"Why not?" 

" Because you are not like a Yankee. You are like an 
Englishman ! " 

"God forbid 1" 

" Besides, I don't want them to catch you, — I like you 1 " 
pursued the confiding little maiden. 

" Good, good, my dear ! Let us strike hands on that ! You 
and I wUl be friends, and leave the king and the Yankees to 
fight it out between themselves. Give way thei*e, Phips, and let 
us pass! " 

This command wa? given to Zach, who stood bending over 
his task with his back to the approaching pair. Instantly he 
drew aside, stood erect, and saluted. With a casual glance at 
him, Sylvia passed along. Presently she turned back for a 
second look, then stopped and studied him witl^ a scowl of per- 
plexity. Zach colored to the roots of his hair. A flash of 
intelligenc3 lighted up the girl's face ; she flew towards him, 
crying,— 

" Zach ! Zach ! Papa ! Come quick and see. Here is our 
Zach!" 

Overjoyed at the greeting, but abashed by the presence of 
the captain, Zach stood, receiving the caresses of his old play- 
VOL. IV. — 28 
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mate, unable to answer a word to the incoherent questions she 
poured forth. 

" Why, Zach I Oh, Zach, how came you here ? Oh, you 
are grown up so — bo big, I didn't know you ; and — your hair 
is cut off so short, — and you have that funny cap on ; and did 
you bring Sandy, too? When did you come away? And 
where is Elaine? Oh, I am so glad! But'' — she suddenly 
checked her enthusiasm, as a thought struck her, — ^^ what are 
you doing on this ship? Are you a prisoner, too? Oh, Zach, 
have you gone and turned a Yankee ? " 

This appalling suspicion so affected her that she paused, and 
fixed upon her old friend a withering glance of accusation. 

The charge of being a turncoat so touched Zach's pride that 
he found his tongue speedily enough and answered bluntly, — 

"No, I ain't turned anything. I am a Yankee, I always 
was a Yankee, and I always shall be a Yankee." 

Shocked to her heart's core by this avowal, Sylvia stood 
unable to say a word. The captain, meanwhile, who had looked 
on with quiet amusement, now interposed. 

"So you know Phips, then, my dear? " 

" He isn't Phips, he is Zach. He used to live with us at 
Basswood, and sail the yacht, he and Sandy ; but he was a little 
boy then, and had long hair, but" — she paused and her lip 
trembled — "I — I didn't know he wais a Yankee 1 " 

Overcome by the shock of this discovery, Sylvia burst into 
tears, gazing with reproachful eyes upon Zack, as though he 
had willfully transformed himself into a monster. 

Taken quite aback by this outbuilt, Zach stood, at a loss 
what to do or say. His perplexity was increased by the unex- 
pected behavior of Hull. 

"What do you mean?" he cried, turning upon Zach, "by 
being a Yankee ? Shame upon you 1 — explain yourself, sir ! '* 

Deceived by the mock severity of the captain's tone, — he 
had not heeded his words, — Zach began to stammer. 

" Tut 1 tut I don't try to excuse yourself 1 You ought to be 
ashamed, I say, of such behavior. Take yourself off, sir, and 
don't let it happen again 1 " 

Awaking tardily to the humor of the situation, Zach was, 
yet, a little in doubt how to treat his superior's grotesque com- 
mand. Evidently he thought it better to err on the safe side, 
for, saluting awkwardly, he turned to move away. Directly, 
Sylvia interposed. 
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^^ Don't send him away; don't let him go, Captain Hull. I 
didn't mean to say it. I'm sorry, Zach I Perhaps you can't help 
it. I hope Elaine hasn't turned a Yankee, too." 

At this moment Falconer appeared upon deck, and Sylvia ran 
to drag him to the spot, crying eagerly, — 

^^ Come here, come here quick, papa. What do you think ? 
Here is Zach!" 

Showing neither surprise nor pleasure at the announcement, 
the planter surveyed the well-grown boy in his neat sailor rig 
deliberately, making the identification complete before speaking. 

^^ So I I'm sorry to see him in this business," with a glance 
at Captain Hull. 

Zach compressed his lips, and strove to dissemble his morti- 
fication. 

Thereupon, assuming a tone of kindly interest. Falconer 
asked some general questions about his life and movements 
since leaving Basswood, and sauntered away, leaving the young 
midshipman with an indescribable feeling of having been thrust 
down unnumbered degi'ees in the social scale by his passing 
interview with the planter. Unable clearly to anal3rze this 
feeling or detect the true causes of it, he yet looked after his 
old employer with feelings oddly compounded of respect, humili- 
ation, and resentment. 

Luckily, Sylvia gave him no opportunity to brood upon this. 
As of old she demanded his whole attention. If possible, she 
had grown more despotic than ever, while on his side Zach fell 
straightway into his former attitude of subjection. Indeed, he 
evidently welcomed and found comfort in the yoke, and cast 
wistful glances about when his exacting little friend was long 
absent from the deck. 

Thus for a few days life blossomed again into beauty and 
sweetness on board this vessel of war. His intercourse with his 
old playmate was marked by a new element of satisfaction to 
Zach. He felt and valued the dignity belonging to his new 
station. The old sense of dependence upon her father had gone, 
and thus his habitual gravity was mingled with a becoming 
touch of pride. This little episode was too sweet to last, and 
accordingly one day it all came to an end, like the shutting of a 
door. 

Having explored the northern waters to no purpose. Captain 
Hull by and by turned southward. The day after altering his 
course, the lookout announced a sail in the offing. Whoever 
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she might be, the stranger seemed bent on coming to closer 
acquaintance. Her identity was soon revealed : to Hull's un- 
feigned delight, she proved to be the Guerridre, one of the most 
formidable of the fleet which had so recently given him chase. 

Directly, the man was transfigured, — his eyes glowed with 
exultation, his muscles grew tense against the coming strain. 
It was at once one of the effects of his temperament and the 
secrets of his power that his officers and crew in critical moments 
seemed fired with his spirit. 

The drum beat to quarters. Every man hurried to his sta- 
tion. Meantime the two vessels, like athletes in the arena, 
stripped as it were for action. The Guerridre backed her main 
topsail ; the Constitution took in her topgallant sails, staysails, 
and flying jib, took a second reef in her topsails, hauled the 
courses up, and sent down the royal yards. 

With one last glance at the enemy, who, bristling with men- 
ace, was awaiting their approach, Zach hurried below to the 
main deck, where he had charge of one of the guns. In the 
portentous pause before the conflict began, he bethought him of 
the prisoners, and remembered with a sigh of relief that an hour 
before, greatly to the indignation of the planter, they had been 
ordered to the hold. 

Meantime a dull boom announced that the action had begun. 
Shut in between the decks, with no point of observation but his 
port-hole, Zach stood rigid with expectation. The suspense was 
intolerable. Luckily it was short-lived. Presently there came 
a terrific roar; the vessel shook from stem to stem. For a 
moment the earth seemed to have stopped in space and the 
frigate to be sinking. The enemy, at short range, had simply 
poured in a broadside. 

Zach was appalled. His ears were deafened, his brain ceased 
to act, a sickening nausea paralyzed heart and hand. In the 
midst of it all a hoarse cry resounded. Zach's stunned ears 
could not make out the words. He stared wildly about. Luck- 
ily his men heard and obeyed the order. An answering roar was 
heard: the Constitution trembled from stem to stern as she 
returned, with deadly effect, the enemy's fire. The sound, the 
action, brought the young officer to his senses, and from that 
moment he served his gun like a veteran. 

Shut in between decks, lie could see nothing of what was 
taking place. He had but to stand and wait. Meantime the 
frigate, wearing to gain advantage, or yawing to avoid a broad- 
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side, seemed like a vast whirling teetotum. By turns, through 
the poi-t-holes, he caught a glimpse of the enemy's bow or stern, 
now near at hand, now vanishing from sight. 

As the fight went on, every element of doubt and tenor 
combined to dismay the young midshipman : the confused cries 
and orders and rushing of feet from the upper deck, the crash 
of spars, timber, and rigging, the shrieks of the wounded, the 
dread booming of the cannon, the continuous roar of the sea, 
which, as if eager to join the carnival of violence, boiled up from 
the depths, filled the port-holes with blinding spray, and fell 
with a sizzling sound upon the heated guns. 

In the culminating awfulness of the moment Zach lost all 
sense of fear. One instinct alone possessed him: the old bru- 
tish instinct to fight. Directly it acquired sway, he became 
insensible to every other consideration. 

The scene yet lacked a climax. Through the panuemo- 
nium, rising above the deafening tumult, eclipsing eveiy other 
terror, came the cry, — 

"Firel Fire I" 

Directly a cloud of smoke from the direction of the cabin 
confirmed the report. In the tumult, the first lieutenant near 
the companion-way vainly shouted orders which could not be 
heard. Forgetful of special duties in that dire emergency, 
Zach ran to help. He arrived, so it seemed, none too soon. 
In the dim light a row of black figures could be seen handing 
buckets from pumps on the main deck. Fighting his way 
upwards through the blinding smoke and drenching fioods 
which deluged the companion-way was a tall figure with a 
burden in his arms. Half-way up, he stumbled on the slippery 
ladder and fell. Zach sprang down and took the burden 
from his arms. He looked hopelessly about for a place of 
refuge in which to deposit it. There was no spot of safety or 
quiet in all that hell of conflict. A man passing with a bucket 
of water, at Zach's request, flung a handful in Sylvia's face. 
She revived and opened her eyes, but at the sight of Zach bend- 
ing over her, his face streaming with sweat, blackened with 
gunpowder, and smeared with blood, she straightway swooned 
again. 

At this moment Falconer appeared. Without a word, Zach 
thrust the unconscious girl into his arms and darted away. 

Even in the few minutes he had been gone, the situation 
had changed. Close up against his port-hole lay the Ouerridre, 
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her ponderous guns at pistol-range. Before he had time to 
reach his place, fire belched from all these iron throats, the air 
was filled with cries and groans, the deck was strewn with dying 
men, flying splinters, disjointed gun-carriages, and an obscene 
and ghastly litter, while the smoke, heat, and stench in the con- 
fined space were well-nigh intolerable. 

It was a soul-trying moment There and then Zach received 
his baptism of fire, and it is much to say that he came forth from 
the ordeal alive and sane. 

Brushing the obstacles from his path, he flew to his deserted 
post. Half his own men had been swept away. The gun next 
him was silenced. The lieutenant in command had fallen. It 
was no time to hesitate, or wait for orders. There was but one 
thing to do : to return the blow of the enemy before she could 
wear out of range. 

With the aid of his half -disabled men, he loaded and pointed 
the two guns. The British frigate, fearing the coming retribu- 
tion, was struggling with might and main to escape, but as if 
for the moment animated by a malign intelligence, the Consti- 
tution held her fast in a death-grapple. 

Opportunely, a new oflBcer arrived. The word was given, 
the match applied, a sheet of flame for a moment lit up the 
doomed vessel. Then came a crash. A cheer resounded from 
the upper deck. The cry was echoed through the vessel, — 

" Down goes her mizzen-mast 1 '* 

Another trampling was heard above. A chorus of oaths 
and shouts and orders from the sailing-master and the first 
lieutenant filled the interval. 

"Firel Firel" 

"Give her hell!'' 

"Helmaportl" 

" Down goes her main yard I " 

"Hurrah I" 

" Man the starboard guns I " 

"Fire! Fire I Look out for her bowsprit I Foul again! 
Stand by to board ! " 

" Marines repel boarders ! " 

"Fire!" 

" Boarders away ! " 

A sharp rattle of musketry, a rush of feet, and then came 
louder cheers. The triumphant cry reached the anxious gunners 
below. 
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** He's down I** 

"Who?" 

"The British cap'n I** 

"Dacres?" 

"Ay! ay!" 

"The day is ours!" 

" HuiTah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah I ** 

The two ships, working around, fell apart. Directly, the 
Guerridre's foremast and mainmast tumbled overboard on the 
starboard side, leaving her a helpless wreck. 

The fight was over. The Constitution ran off to the east- 
ward and lay to. With nimble hands the tired but victorious 
crew fell to work repairing the havoc done to their stanch 
frigate. 

On the quarter-deck, the panting hero who commanded her 
stood mopping his forehead and casting back a significant look 
upon his victim. Secure now of possession, he took his time, 
and not until order was in some sort restored, stood under her 
lee to receive the formal surrender. 
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GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON. 

QEOBftB Gordon, Lord Bybon, an English poet, bom in London, 
Jan. 22, 1788 ; died at Missolonghi, Greece, April 19, 1824. The 
future poet was born with a malconformation of one foot and ankle 
— some say of both. Notwithstanding this physical defect, he 
grew up to be a respectable athlete : a fair cricketer, a clever boxer, 
and a capital swimmer. After attending a private school for some 
time, Byron was sent, in 1801, to the great public school at Har- 
row, where he remained until 1805, when he was removed to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he kept up an irregular attend- 
ance for three years. However — being a peer of the realm — he 
was enabled to take his degree in 1808. On coming of age he 
formally took possession of his seat in the House of Peers. 

Byron had before this time begun his career of authorship. As 
early as 1806 he printed a few copies of a little volume of poems 
for private circulation. These copies were canceled, and he re- 
placed them by a larger collection, which he entitled " Hours of 
Idleness." 

Byron had already planned an extensive tour abroad. This tour 
occupied about two years. He returned to London in 1811 and 
soon after published " ChDde Harold." Early in January, 1815, he 
was married to Anne Isabella, only daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke. 

The marriage was an unhappy one from the first. Byron was 
overwhelmed in debt, and he showed a notable faculty for getting 
deeper in. More serious trouble followed later, and he was for- 
mally repudiated by his wife. A storm of indignation arose, and 
Byron left England never to return. He went to Brussels, thence 
to Switzerland, and finally to Venice, where he remained for eight 
years. The uprising of the Greeks against the Turkish sway began 
early in 1821. In 1823 Byron agreed to embark in the enterprise, 
finally reaching Missolonghi in February, 1824. His constitution 
had long been seriously impaired, and his health suffered among 
the marshes at Missolonghi. On the 9th of April he took a long 
ride, and was drenched in a heavy shower. He was seized by 
shiverings and violent pain; rheumatic fever set in. He grew 
rapidly worse, and became delirious. He died on the morning of 
the 19th, at the age of thirty-six years and three months. The 
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dates of issue of a few of the most celebrated single works are aa 
follows : '< Hours of Idleness " (1807) ; << English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers" (1809); "Childe Harold's Pilgrimage" (1812-1818); 
"The Giaour" (1813); "The Bride of Abydos" (1813); "The 
Corsair" (1814); "Lara" (1814); " Hebrew Melodies " (1816) ; 
"The Prisoner of Chillon" (1816); "Manfred" (1817); "The 
Lament of Tasso" (1817); "Don Juan" (1819-1824); "Marino 
Faliero " /1820) ; " The Two Foscari " (1821) ; and " Cain " (1821). 



The Islbs of Grebcb. 

The isles of Greece ! The isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, — 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 

Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung I 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, — 
But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse. 
The hero's harp, the lover's lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 

To sounds that echo further west 

Than your sires' " Islands of the Blesf 

The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea ; 

And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 

Por, standing on the Persian's grave. 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sat on the rocky brow 
That looks o'er sea-bom Salamis, 

And ships by thousands lay below, 
And men in nations — all were his I 

He counted them at break of day. 

And when the sun set where were they ? 

And where are they ? and where art thou^ 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more I 

And must thy lyre, so long divine. 

Degenerate into hands like mine ? 
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'Tis something in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered raoe. 

To feel at least a patriot's shame. 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face, 

For what is left the poet here ? 

For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 

Must we but weep o'er days more blessed ? 

Must we but blush ? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth ! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylae ! 

What ! silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! no ; the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 

And answer, <' Let one living head. 
But one, arise — we come, we come ! " 
'Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain ; strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine I 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call. 
How answers each bold Bacchanal ! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet — 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave — 

Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine I 
We will not think of themes like these ! 

It made Anacreon's song divine : 

He served — but served Polycrates — 

A tyrant ; but our masters then 

Were still at least our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend ; 

That tyrant was Miltiades I 
Oh ! that the j>resent hour would lend 
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Another deapot of the kind I 

Such claims as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Suli's rock and Pai-ga's shore 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 

They have a king who buys and sells ; 
In native swords and native ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells ; 
But Turkish force and Latin fraud 
Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl .witl Samian wine I 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 

I see their glorioud bl%ck eyes :Shipe: 
But, gazing on eiai^k.glpwing maid, 

My own the burning tear-drop laves,^: 

To think such breasts must stickle slates. 

Place me on Samian's marbled steep — 

Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep : 

There, swanlike, let me sing and die : 
A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine. 



The Dying Gladla^tob. 

Th» seal is set. — Now welcome, thou dread power I 

Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which here 
Walk'st in the shadow of the midnight hour, 

With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear ; 
Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 

Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear 

That we become a part of what has been. 
And grow unto the spot, all seeing but unseen. 

And here the buzz of eager nations ran 
In murmured pity, or loud roared applause^ 
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As man was slaughtered by his f ellow-nuin. 

And wherefore slaughtered ? wherefore^ but because 
Such were the bloody Circus' genial laws, 

And the imperial pleasure. — Wherefore not ? 
What matter where we fall to fill the maws 

Of worms — on battle plains or listed spot ? 
Both are but theaters where the chief actors rot. 

I see before me the Gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low; 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 
Like the first of a thundershower ; and now 

The arena swims around him — he is gone 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who 
won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize. 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay — 
There were his young barbarians all at play ; 

There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday : 

All this rushed with his blood. — Shall he expire. 
And unavenged ? — Arise ! ye (xoths, and glut your ire 1 



To Rome. 

O Rome, my country 1 city of the soul ! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires ! and control 

In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferings ? Come and see 

The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er steps of broken thrones and empires, ye 

Whose agonies are evils of a day ! 
A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

The Niobe of nations ! There she stands, 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her withered hands. 
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Whose holy dnst was scattered long ago : 
The Scipios' tomb contains no ashes now ; 

The very sepulchers lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow^ 

Old Tiber, through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise, with tbj yellow waves, and mantle her distress I 

The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hilled city's pride ; 

She saw her glories star by star expire. 
And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 
Where the car climbed the capitol ; far and wide 

Temple and tower went down, nor left a site. 
Chaos of ruins I who shall trace the void. 

O'er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 
And say, " Here was, or is," where all is doubly night ? 

The double night of ages, and of her. 
Night's daughter. Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 

All round us ; we but feel our way to err : 
The ocean hath his chart, the stars their map, 
And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap : 

But Rome is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o'er recollections : now we clap 

Our hands, and cry, " Eureka I it is clear — " 
When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 

Alas, the lofty city ! and alas, 

The trebly hundred triumphs I and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger's edge surpass 

The conqueror's sword in bearing fame away I 

Alas for TuUy's voice, and Virgil's lay. 
And Livy's pictured page ! but these shall be 

Her resurrection : all beside, decay. 
Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free ! 



Venice. 

( From ** Childe Harold's Pilgrimage.'*) 

I STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 
A palace and a prison on each hand : 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter's wand : 
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A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O'er the far times when many a subject land 
Looked to the winged Lion's marble piles, 
Where Venice sat in state, throned on her hundred isles 1 

She looks a sea Gybele, fresh from ocean, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 
A ruler of the waters and their powers : 
And such she was ; her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 
In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity increased. 

In Venice, Tasso's echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear : 
Those days are gone — but Beauty still is here, 
States fall, arts fade — but Nature doth not die^ 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of all festivity. 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy I 

But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 
Above the dogeless city's vanished sway ; 
Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto ; Shy lock and the Moor, 
And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away — 
' The keystones of the arch I though all were o'er, 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 



The Battle op Waterloo. 

(From '' Childe Harold*B PUgrimage.") 
Thbse was a sound of revelry by night. 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
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Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
But hush ! hark I a deep sound strikes like a rising knell I 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; 'twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On with the dance! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet. 
But hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat, 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before I 
Arm ! arm ! it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar I 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

Sat Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear ; 

And when they smiled because he deemed it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well, 

Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rushed into the field, and foremost fighting, fell. 

Ah I then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness : 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 

The life from out young heai-ts ; and choking sighs, 
Which ne'er might be repeated : who could guess 

If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise I 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed. 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 

Boused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering with white lips — " The foe ! They come I they come !" 

And wild and high the " Cameron's gathering " rose I 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
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Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes! 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 
Savage and shrill I But with the breath which fills 

Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instills 

The stirring memory of a thousand years. 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears ! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass. 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves. 
Over the unreturning brave — alas I 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 

~Vhich now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 

Of living valor, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay. 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The morn the marshaling in arms — the day 

Battle's magnificently stern array I 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent, 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Bider and horse — friend, foe — in one red burial blent I 



Mazeppa's Ridb. 

(From^Mazeppa.") 

The last of human sounds which rose, 
As I was darted from my foes, 
Was the wild shout of savage laughter, 
Which on the wind came roaring after 
A moment from that rabble rout : 
With sudden wrath I wrenched my head, 
And snapped the cord which to the mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein, 
And, writhing half my form about, 
Howled back my curse ; but 'midst the tiead| 
The thunder of my courser's speed, 
Perchance they did not hear nor heed i 
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It vexes me — for I would fain 

Have paid their insult back again. 

I paid it well in after days : 

There is not of that castle gate, 

Its drawbridge and portcullis weight, 

Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left ; 

Nor of its fields a blade of grass, 

Save what grows on a ridge of wall, 

Where stood the hearthstone of the hall ; 
And many a time ye there might pass, 
Nor dream that e'er that fortress was : 
I saw its turrets in a blaze. 
Their crackling battlements all cleft. 

And the hot lead pour down like rain 
From off the scorched and blackening roof, 
Whose thickness was nqt vengeance^roof . 

They little thoi^ht,' that day of pain 
When, launched as on th^ light:tiing'$ flash, 
They bade m^ to destruction dash. 

That one day I should come again^r 
With twice five thousand horse, to thank 

The Count for his uncourteous ridfe. 
They played ine then a bitter prank-. 

When, with the wild horse for my guide. 
They bound me to his foaming flank : 
At length I played them one as frank — 
For time at last sets all things even — 

And if we do but watch the hour. 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unf orgiven. 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 



We rustled through the leaves like wind, 
Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind. 
By night I heard them on the track, 
Their troop came hard upon our back. 
With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound's deep hate and hunter's fire : 
Where'er we flew they followed on, 
Nor left us with the morning sun ; 
Behind I saw them, scarce a rood. 
At daybreak winding through the wood, 
VOL. ir. — 29 
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And through the night had heard their feet 
Their stealing, rustling step repeat 
Oh ! how I wished for spear or sword. 
At least to die amidst the horde, 
And perish — if it must be so — 
At bay, destroying many a foe. 
When first my courser's race begun, 
I wished the goal already won ; 
But now I doubted strength and speed. 
Vain doubt ! his swift and savage breed 
Had nerved him like the mountain roe ; 
Not faster falls the blinding snow 
Which whelms the peasant near the door 
Whose threshold he shall cross no more, 
Bewildered with the dazzling blast, 
Than through the forest-paths he passed — 
Untired, untamed, and worse than wild ; 
All furious as a favored child 
Balked of its wish ; or fiercer still — 
A woman piqued — who has her will. 



Onward we went — but slack and slow: 
His savage force at length o'erspent^ 
The drooping courser, faint and low. 

All feebly foaming went. . . . 
At length, while reeling on our way, 
Methought I heard a courser neigh. 
From out yon tuft of blackening firs. 
Is it the wind those branches stirs ? 
No, no ! from out the forest prance 

A trampling troop ; I see them come I 
In one vast squadron they advance I 

I strove to cry — my lips were dumb. 
The steeds rush on in plunging pride ; 
But where are they the reins to guide ? 
A thousand horse — and none to ride ! 
With flowing tail, and flying mane, 
Wide nostrils, never stretched by pain, 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 
And feet that iron never shod. 
And flanks unscarred by spur or rod, 
A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
lake waves that follow o'er the sea^ 
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Game thickly thundering on, 
As if our faint approach to meet ; 
The sight re-nerved my courser's feet ; 
A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 
A moment, with a faint low neigh. 

He answered, and then fell ; 
With gasps and glazing eyes he lay. 
And reeking limbs immovable — 
His first and last career is done t 



The Irish AvatXr. 

Ere the Daughter of Brunswick is cold in her grave, 
And her ashes still float to their home o'er the tide, 

Lo I George the triumphant speeds over the wave, 

To the long-cherished Isle which he loved like his — bride. 

True, the great of her bright and brief era are gone. 

The rainbow-like epoch where Freedom could pause 

For the few little years, out of centuries won. 

Which betrayed not, or crushed not, or wept not her cause. 

True, the chains of the Catholic clank o'er his rags ; 

The castle still stands, and the senate's no more ; 
And the famine which dwelt on her freedomless crags 

Is extending its steps to her desolate shore. 

To her desolate shore — where the emigrant stands 

For a moment to gaze ere he flies from his hearth ; 

Tears fall on his chain, though it drops from his hands^ 
For the dungeon he quits is the place of his birth. 

But he comes ! the Messiah of royalty comes ! 

Like a goodly leviathan rolled from the waves I 
Then receive him as best such an advent becomes, 

With a legion of cooks, and an army of slaves ! 

He comes in the promise and bloom of threescore, 
To perform in the pageant the sovereign's part — 

But long live the shamrock which shadows him o'er t 

Could the green in his hat be transferred to his heart! 

Could that long-withered spot but be verdant again, 
And a new spring of noble affections arise — 

Then might Freedom forgive thee this dance in thy chain. 
And this shout of thy slavery which saddens the skies. 
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Is it madness or meanness which clings to thee now ? 

Were he God — as he is but the commonest clay, 
With scarce fewer wrinkles than sins on his brow — 

Such servile devotion might shame him away. 

Ay^ roar in his train ! let thine orators lash 

Their fanciful spirits to pamper his pride; 
Not thus did thy Grattan indignantly flash 

His soul o'er the freedom implored and denied. 

Ever glorious Grattan ! the best of the good ! 

So simple in heart, so sublime in the rest ! 
With all which Demosthenes wanted, endued, 

And his rival of victor in all he possessed. 

Ere TuUy arose in the zenith of Rome, 

Though unequaled, preceded, the task was begun; 

But Grattan sprung up like a god from the tomb 
Of ages, the first, last, the savior, the one / 

With the skill of an Orpheus to soften the brute ; 

With the fire of Prometheus to kindle mankind ; 
Even Tyranny, listening, sate melted or mute. 

And corruption shrunk scorched from the glance of his mind. 

But back to our theme ! Back to despots and slaves I 
Feasts furnished by Famine I rejoicings by Pain 1 

True freedom but welcomes, while slavery still raves, 
When a week's Saturnalia hath loosened her chain. 

Let the poor squalid splendor thy wreck can afford 
(As the bankrupt's profusion his ruin would hide) 

Gild over the palace. Lo ! Erin, thy Lord 1 

Kiss his foot with thy blessing, his blessings denied 1 

Or if freedom past hope be extorted at last, 

If the idol of brass find his feet are of clay. 
Must what terror or policy wring forth be classed 

With what monarchs ne'er give, but as wolves yield their prey 1 

Each brute hath its nature ; a king's is to ret^n, — 
To reifffi / in that word see, ye ages, comprised 

The cause of the curses all annals contain, 

From CfiBsar the dreaded to George the despised I 

Wear, Fingal, thy trapping ! O'Connell, proclaim 

His accomplishments ! His ! I ! and thy country convince 

Half an age's contempt was an error of fame. 

And that <'Hal is the rascalliest, sweetest young prince I" 
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Will thy yard of bine riband, poor Fingal, recall 

The fetters from millions of Catholic limbs ? 
Or has it not bound thee the fastest of all 

The slaves, who now hail their betrayer with hymns ? 

Ay ! '^ Build him a dwelling I '' let each give his mite t 
Till like Babel the new royal dome hath arisen ! 

Let thy beggars and Helots their pittance unite — 
And a palace bestow for a poor-house and prison ! 

Spread — spread for Vitellius the royal repast, 

Till the gluttonous despot be stuffed to the gorge 1 

And the roar of his drunkards proclaim him at last 

The Fourth of the fools and oppressors called << Greorge " t 

Let the tables be loaded with feasts till they groan I 

Till they ^roan like thy people, through ages of woe I 

Let the wine flow around the old BacchanaPs throne, 

Like their blood which has flowed, and which yet has to flow. 

But let not his name be thine idol alone — 

On his right hand behold a Sejanus appears ! 
Thine own Castlereagh ! let him still be thine own ! 

A wretch never named but with curses and jeers ! 

Till now, when the isle which should blush for his birth, 
Deep, deep as the gore which he shed on her soil. 

Seems proud of the reptile which crawled from her earth. 
And for murder repays him with shouts and a smile I 

Without one single ray of her genius, without 

The fancy, the manhood, the fire of her race — 

The miscreant who well might plunge Erin in doubt 
If she ever gave birth to a being so base. 

If she did — let her long-boasted proverb be hushed. 

Which proclaims that from Erin no reptile can spring : 

See the cold-blooded serpent, with venom full flushed, 
Still warming its folds in the breast of a King I 

Shout, drink, feast, and flatter I Erin, how low 
Wert thou sunk by misfortune and tyranny, till 

Thy welcome of tyrants hath plunged thee below 
The depth of thy deep in a deeper gulf still I 

My voice, though but humble, was raised for thy right : 

My vote, as a freeman's, still voted thee free ; 
This hand, though but feeble, would arm in thy fight. 

And this heart, though outworn, had a throb still for t?i€e/ 
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Yes, I loved thee and thine, though thou art not my land ; 

I have known noble hearts and great souls in thy sons. 
And I wept with the world o'er the patriot band 

Who ai-e gone, but I weep them no longer as once. 

For happy are they now reposing afar, — 

Thy Grattan, thy Curran, thy Sheridan, all 

Who for years were the chiefs in the eloquent war. 
And redeemed, if they have not retarded, thy falL 

Yes, happy are they in their cold English graves I 

Their shades cannot start to thy shouts of to-day, — 

Nor the steps of enslavers and chain-kissing slaves 
Be stamped in the turf o'er their fetterless clay. 

Till now I had envied thy sons and their shore. 

Though their virtues were hunted, their liberties fled ; 

There was something so warm and sublime in the core 
Of an Irishman's heart, that I envy — thy dead. 

Or if aught in my bosom can quench for an hour 

My contempt for a nation so servile, though sore. 
Which though trod like the worm will not turn upon power, 
. 'Tis the glory of Grattan, and genius of Moore I 



The Drbam. 
I. 

Our life is twofold : sleep hath its own world, 

A boundary between the things misnamed 

Death and existence ; sleep hath its own world, 

And a wide realm of wild reality ; 

And dreams in their development have breath. 

And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy ; 

They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts. 

They take a weight from ofF our waking toils. 

They do divide our being ; they become 

A portion of ourselves as of our time. 

And look like heralds of eternity ; 

They pass like spirits of the past, — they speak 

Like sibyls of the future ; they have power — 

The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 

They make us what we were not — what they will, 

And make us with the vision that's gone by. 

The dread of vanished shadows. — Are they so ? 
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Is not the past all shadow ? What are they ? 
Creations of the mind ? — The mind can make 
Substance, and people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath to forms which can outlive all flesh. 
I would recall a vision which I dreamed 
Perchance in sleep — for in itself a thought^ 
A slumbering thought, is capable of years, 
And curdles a long life into one hour. 

n. 

I saw two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill. 
Green and of mild declivity, the last 
As 'twere the cape of a long ridge of such, 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Of woods and corn-fields, and the abodes of men 
Scattered at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs ; — the hill 
Was crowned with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fixed, 
Not by the sport of nature, but of man. 
These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 
Gazing — the one on all that was beneath 
Fair as herself — but the boy gazed on her ; 
And both were young, and one was beautiful ; 
And both were young, yet not alike in youth. 
As the sweet moon on the horizon's verge. 
The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 
The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgiown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him ; he had looked 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 
He had no breath, no being, but in hers ; 
She was his voice ; he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words ; she was his sight, 
For his eye followed hers, and saw with hers. 
Which colored all his objects ; — he had ceased 
To live within himself ; she was his life. 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts. 
Which terminated all : upon a tone, 
A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 
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And his cheek change tempestuously — his heart 

Unknowing of its cause of agony. 

But she in these fond feelings had no share : 

Her sighs were not for him ; to her he was 

Even as a brother — but no more : 'twas much. 

For brotherless she was, save in the name 

Her infant friendship had bestowed on him ; 

Herself the solitary scion left 

Of a time-honored race. — It was a name 

Which pleased him, and yet pleased him not — and why ? 

Time taught him a deep answer — when she loved 

Another ; even now she loved another, 

And on the summit of that hill she stood 

Looking afar if yet her lover's steed 

Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew. 

ni. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 

There was an ancient mansion, and before 

Its walls there was a steed caparisoned. 

Within an antique oratory stood 

The boy of whom I spake ; — he was alone, 

And paJe, and pacing to and fro ; anon 

He sat him down, and seized a pen, and traced 

Words which I could not guess of : then he leaned 

His bowed head on his hands, and shook as 'twere 

With a convulsion — then rose again, 

And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 

What he had written, but he shed no tears. 

And he did calm himself, and fix his brow 

Into a kind of quiet : as he paused. 

The lady of his love re-entered there ; 

She was serene and smiling then, and yet 

She knew she was by him beloved, — she knew, 

For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart 

Was darkened with her shadow, and she saw 

That he was wretched ; but she saw not all. 

He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 

He took her hand ; a moment o',er his face 

A tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced, and then it faded as it came ; 

He dropped the hand he held, and with slow steps 

Betired, but not as bidding her adieu, 

For they did part with mutual smiles ; he passed 
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From out the massy gate of that old hall, 
And mounting on his steed he went his way, 
And ne'er repassed that hoary threshold more. 

rv. 
A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The boy was sprung to manhood : in the wilds 
Of fiery climes he made himself a home, 
And his soul drank their sunbeams : he was girt 
With strange and dusky aspects ; he was not 
Himself like what he had been ; on the sea 
And on the shore he was a wanderer. 
There was a mass of many images 
Crowded like waves upon me, but he was 
A part of all ; and in the last he lay 
Reposing from the noontide sultriness, 
Couched among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruined walls that had survived the names 
Of those who reared them ; by his sleeping side 
Stood camels grazing, and some goodly steeds 
Were fastened near a fountain ; and a man 
Clad in a flowing garb did watch the while, 
While many of his tribe slumbered around : 
And they were canopied by the blue sky, 
So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 
That Grod alone was to be seen in Heaven. 



A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 

The lady of his love was wed with one 

Who did not love her better : in her home, 

A thousand leagues from his, — her native home. 

She dwelt, begirt with growing infancy, 

Daughters and sons of beauty, — but behold ! 

Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 

The settled shadow of an inward strife, 

And an unquiet drooping of the eye, 

As if its lid were charged with unshed tears. 

What could her grief be ? — she had all she loved, 

And he who had so loved her was not there 

To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish. 

Or ill-repressed affection, her pure thoughts. 

What could her grief be ? — she had loved him not, 

ITor given him cause to deem himself beloved, 
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Nor could he be a part of that which preyed 
Upon her mind — a specter of the past. 

VI. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 

The wanderer was returned. — I saw him stand 

Before an altar with a gentle bride ; 

Her face was fair, but was not that which made 

The star-light of his boyhood ; — as he stood 

Even at the altar, o'er his brow there came 

The selfsame aspect, and the quivering shock 

That in the antique oratory shook 

Bis bosom in its solitude ; and then 

As in that hour — a moment o'er his face 

The tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced — and then it faded as it came, 

And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 

The fitting vows, but heard not his own words, 

And all things reeled around him ; he could see 

Not that which was, nor that which should have been - 

But the old mansion, and the accustomed hall, 

And the remembered chambers, and the place, 

The day, the hour, the sunshine and the shade. 

All things pertaining to that place and hour. 

And her who was his destiny came back, 

And thrust themselves between him and the light : 

What business had they there at such a time ? 

vn. 

A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The lady of his love — oh ! she was changed 
As by the sickness of the soul ; her mind 
Had wandered from its dwelling, and her eyes 
They had not their own luster, but the look 
Which is not of the earth ; she was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm ; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things ; 
And forms impalpable and unperceived 
Of others' sight, familiar were to hers. 
And this the world calls frenzy : but the wise 
Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 
Of melancholy is a fearful gift ; 
What is it but the telescope of truth ? 
Which strips the distance of its phantasies, 
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And brings life near in utter nakedness, 
Making the cold reality too real ! 

vni. 
A change came o'er the spirit of my dream. 
The wanderer was alone as heretofore ; 
The beings which surrounded him were gone, 
Or were at war with him ; he was a mark 
For blight and desolation, compassed round 
With hatred and contention ; pain was mixed 
In all which was served up to him, until. 
Like to the Pontic monarch of old days, 
He fed on poisons, and they had no power. 
But were a kind of nutriment ; he lived 
Through that which had been death to many men, 
And made him friends of mountains : with the stars 
And the quick spirit of the universe 
He held his dialogues ; and they did teach 
To him the magic of their mysteries ; 
To him the book of night was opened wide. 
And voices from the deep abyss revealed 
A marvel and a secret — Be it so. 

rx. 

My dream was past ; it had no further change. 

It was of a strange order, that the doom 

Of these two creatures should be thus traced out 

Almost like a reality — the one 

To end in madness — both in misery. 

She Walks in Beauty. 

(Prom "Hebrew Melodies.") 
She walks in beauty, like the night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 
And all that's best of dark and bright 

Meet in her aspect and her eyes ; 
Thus mellowed to that tender light 

Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

One shade the more, one ray the less. 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o'er her face ; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear, their dwelling-place. 
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And on that cheeky and o'er that brow^ 
So soft; so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow^ 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent ! 



The Destruction of Sennacherib. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep (Jalilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green. 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen; 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill. 
And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still I 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride : 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpets unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord I 



Prometheus. 
1. 
Titan I to whose immortal eyes 
The sufferings of mortality, 
Seen in their sad reality, 
Were not as things that gods despise : 
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What was thy pity's recompense ? 
A silent suffering, and intense ; 
The rock, the vulture, and the chain. 
All that the proud can feel of pain, 
The agony they do not show, 
The suffocating sense of woe, 

Which speaks but in its loneliness, 
And then is jealous lest the sky 
Should have a listener, nor will sigh 

Until its voice is echoless. 

II. 

Titan ! to thee the strife was given 

Between the suffering and the wiU, 

Which torture where they cannot kill ; 
And the inexorable Heaven, 
And the deaf tyranny of Fate, 
The ruling principle of Hate, 
Which for its pleasure doth create 
The things it may annihilate. 
Refused thee even the boon to die ; 
The wretched gift eternity 

Was thine — and thou hast borne it welL 
All that the Thunderer wrung from thee 
Was but the menace which flung back 
On him the torments of thy rack ; 
The fate thou didst so well foresee. 

But would not to appease him tell ; 
And in thy Silence was his Sentence, 
And in his Soul a vain repentance, 
And evil dread so ill dissembled 
That in his hand the lightnings trembled. 

m. 
Thy Godlike crime was to be kind. 

To render with thy precepts less 

The sum of human wretchedness, 
And strengthen Man with his own mind ; 
But baffled as thou wert from high, 
Still in thy patient energy, 
In the endurance and repulse 

Of thine impenetrable Spirit, 
Which Earth and Heaven could not convulse, 

A mighty lesson we inherit : 
Thou art a symbol and a sign 
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To Mortals of their fate and force; 
Like thee, Man is in part divine, 

A troubled stream from a pure source ; 
And Man in portions can foresee 
His own funereal destiny ; 
His wretchedness and his resistance^ 
And his sad unallied existence : 
To which his Spirit may oppose 
Itself — and equal to all woes, 
And a firm will, and a deep sense. 

Which even in torture can descry 
Its own concentered recompense, 

Triumphant where it dares defy. 
And making Death a Victory. 



A Summing-Up. 

(From " ChUde Harold's Pilgrimage.") 

I HAVE not loved the world, nor the world me ; 

I have not flattered its rank breath, nor bowed 
To its idolatries a patient knee, — 

Nor coined my cheek to smiles, — nor cried aloud 

In worship of an echo : in the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such ; I stood 

Among them, but not of them, in a shroud 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and still could, 
Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me, — 

But let us part fair foes; I do believe. 
Though I have found them not, that there may be 

Words which are things ; — hopes which will not deceive, 

And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing : I would also deem 

O'er others' griefs that some sincerely grieve ; 
That two, or one, are almost what they seem. 
That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. 

On This Day I Complete my Thibty-Sixth Ykab. 

MiSBOLONOHi, January M, 18$^ 

'Tis time this heart should be unmoved. 
Since others it hath ceased to move : 
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Yet, though I cannot be beloved. 
Still let me love I 

My days are in the yellow leaf ; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone : 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone ! 

The fire that on my bosom preys 

Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze — 
A funeral pile. 

The hope, the fear, the jealous caie, 

The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share^ 
But wear the chain. 

But 'tis not thus, and 'tis not here^ 

Such thoughts should shake my soul — nor nauf, 
Where glory decks the hero's bier. 
Or binds his brow. 

The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glory and Greece, around me see I 
The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 
Was not more free. 

Awake ! (not Greece — she is awake I ) 

Awake, my spirit ! Think through wham 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike home ! 

Tread those reviving passions down, 
Unworthy manhood ! — unto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 

If thou regrett'st thy youth, why Hve ? 

The land of honorable death 
Is here : — up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath ! 

Seek out — less often sought than found — 

A soldier's grave, for thee the best ; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 
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Odb to Napolbon Bonapabte. 

I. 
'Tis done — but yesterday a King I 

And armed with Kings to strive — 
And now thou art a nameless thing : 

So abject — yet alive ! 
Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strewed our earth with hostile bones, 

And can he thus survive ? 
Since he, miscalled the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far. 

II. 

Ill-minded man ! why scourge thy kind 

Who bowed so low the knee ? 
By gazing on thyself grown blind. 

Thou taught'st the rest to see. 
With might unquestioned, — power to save, - 
Thine only gift hath been the grave 

To those that worshiped thee ; 
Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition's less than littleness I 

m. 
Thanks for that lesson — it will teach 

To after warriors more 
Than high Philosophy can preach. 

And vainly preached before. 
That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks never to unite again, 

That led them to adore 
Those Pagod things of saber sway, 
With fronts of brass, and feet of clay. 

IV. 

The triumph, and the vanity, 

The rapture of the strife — 
The earthquake voice of Victory, 

To thee the breath of life ; 
The sword, the scepter, and that sway 
Which man seemed made but to obey. 

Wherewith renown was rife — 
All quelled ! — Dark Spirit I what must be 
The madness of thy memory I 
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V. 
The Desolator desolate ! 

The Victor overthrown I 
The Arbiter of others' fate . 

A suppliant for his own ! 
Is it some yet imperial hope 
That with such change can calmly cope ? 

Or dread of death alone ? 
To die a prince — or live a slave — 
Thy choice is most ignobly brave I 

VI. 

He who of old would rend the oak. 

Dreamed not of the rebound; 
Chained by the trunk he vainly broke — 

Alone — how looked he round ? 
Thou in the sternness of thy strength 
An equal deed hast done at lengthy 

And darker fate hast found : 
He fell, the forest prowlers' prey ; 
But thou must eat thy heart away I 

vn. 
The Roman, when his burning heart 

Was slaked with blood of Rome, 
Threw down the dagger — dared depart^ 

In savage grandeur, home. — 
He dared depart in utter scorn 
Of men that such a yoke had borne, 

Yet left him such a doom I 
His only glory was that hour 
Of self-upheld, abandoned power. 

vm. 
The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 

Had lost its quickening spell. 
Cast crowns for rosaries away. 

An empire for a cell ; 
A strict accountant of his beads, 
A subtle disputant on creeds. 

His dotage trifled well : 
Yet better had he neither known 
A bigot's shrine, nor despot's throne. 

IX. 
But thou — from thy reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung — 

VOL. I v. — 80 
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Too late thou leav'st the high oommand 

To which thy weakness clung; 
All Evil Spirit as thou arty 
It is enough to grieve the heart 

To see thine own unstrung; 
To think that God's fair world hath been 
The footstool of a thing so mean ; 

X. 
And Earth hath spilt her blood for him. 

Who thus can hoard his own ! 
And Monarchs bowed the trembling limb. 

And thanked him for a throne I 
Fair Freedom I we may hold thee dear, 
When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 

In humblest guise have shown. 
Oh I ne'er may tyrant leave behind 
A brighter name to lure mankind ! 

XI. 
Thine evil deeds are writ in gore. 

Nor written thus in vain — 
Thy triumphs tell of fame no more^ 

Or deepen every stain : 
If thou hadst died as honor dies. 
Some new Napoleon might arise. 

To shame the world again — 
But who would soar the solar heighl. 
To set in such a starless night ? 

xn. 
Weighed in the balance, hero dust 

Is vile as vulgar clay ; 
Thy scales, Mortality ! are just 

To all that pass away : 
But yet methought the living great 
Some higher sparks should animate. 

To dazzle and dismay : 
Nor deemed Contempt could thus make mirth 
Of these, the Conquerors of the earth. 

xm. 
And she, proud Austria's mournful flower, 

Thy still imperial bride ; 
How bears her breast the torturing hour ? 

Still clings she to thy side? 
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Must she too bend, most she too share 
Thy late repentance, long despair, 

Thou throneless Homicide ? 
If still she loves thee, hoard that gem, 
^s worth thy vanished diadem ! 

xrv. 
Then haste thee to thy sullen Isle, 

And gaze upon the sea; 
That element may meet thy smile -~ 

It ne'er was ruled by thee I 
Or trace with thine all idle hand 
In loitering mood upon the sand 

That Earth is now as free I 
That Corinth's pedagogue hath now 
Transferred his byword to thy brow. 

XV. 
That Timour I in his captive's cage 

What thoughts will there be thine, 
While brooding in thy prisoned rage ? 

But one — " The world uxu mine ! " 
Unless, like he of Babylon, 
All sense is with thy scepter gone, 

Life will not long confine 
That spirit poured so widely forth — 
So long obeyed — so little worth I 

XVI. 
Or, like the thief of fire from heaven. 

Wilt thou withstand the shock ? 
And share with him, the unforgiven, 

His vulture and his rock ! 
Foredoomed by Gk)d — by man accurst, 
And that last act, though not thy worst. 

The very Fiend's arch mock ; 
He in his fall preserved his pride, 
And, if a mortal, had as proudly died I 



Fbom **Thb Devil's Drive." 

Thb Devil returned to hell by two, 

And he stayed at home till five ; 
When he dined on some homicides done in ragoAti 

And a rebel or so in an Irish stew, 
And sausages made of a self-slain Jew — 
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And bethought himself what next to do, 
" And," quoth he, " I'll take a drive. 

I walked in the morning, I'll ride to-night ; 

In darkness my children take most delight. 
And I'll see how mj favorites thrive. 

"And what shall I ride in ? " quoth Lucifer then — 

" If I followed my taste, indeed, 
I should mount in a wagon of wounded men, 

And smile to see them bleed. 
But these will be furnished again and again, 

And at present my purpose is speed ; 
To see my manor as much as I may, 
And watch that no souls shall be poached away. 

" I have a state coach at Carlton House, 

A chariot in Seymour Place ; 
But they're lent to two friends, who make me amends 

By driving my favorite pace : 
And they handle their reins with such a grace, 
I have something for both at the end of the race. 

" So now for the earth to take my chance." 

Then up to the earth sprung he ; 
And making a jump from Moscow to France, 

He stepped across the sea, 
And rested his hoof on a turupike road. 
No very great way from a bishop's abode. 

But first as he flew, I forgot to say. 
That he hovered a moment upon his way 

To look upon Leipsic plain ; 
And so sweet to his eye was its sulphury glare. 
And so soft to his ear was the cry of despair, 

That he perched on a mountain of slain ; 
And he gazed with delight from its growing height. 
Nor often on earth had he seen such a sight, 

Nor bis work done half as well : 
For the field ran so red with the blood of the dead, 

That it blushed like the waves of hell ! 
Then loudly, and wildly, and long laughed he : 
<<Methinks they have here little need of m«/" 

But the softest note that soothed his ear 

Was the sound of a widow sighing ; 
And the sweetest sight was the icy teaii 
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Which horror froze in the blue eye clear 

Of a maid by her lover lying — 
As round her fell her long fair hair ; 
And she looked to heaven with that frenzied air, 
Which seemed to ask if a €rod were there ! 
Andy stretched by the wall of a ruined hut, 
With its hollow cheeks, and eyes half shut, 

A child of famine dying : 
And the carnage begun, when resistance is done, 

And the fall of the vainly flying ! 

The Pbisonbr of Chillon. 
I. 

My hair is gray, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night. 
As men's have grown from sudden fears. 
My limbs are bowed, though not with toil, 

But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon's spoil. 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are banned, and barred — forbidden fare ; 
But this was for my father's faith 
I suffered chains and courted death; 
That father perished at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake ; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling place ; 
We were seven — who now are one. 

Six in youth and one in age. 
Finished as they had begun, 

Proud of Persecution's rage ; 
One in fire, and two in field. 
Their belief with blood have sealed : 
Dying as their father died. 
For the God their foes denied ; — 
Three were in a dungeon cast. 
Of whom this wreck is left the last. 

n. 
There are seven pillars of Gothic mold, 
In Chillon's dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns massy and gray. 
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Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 
A sunbeam which hath lost its way. 
And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left : 
Creeping o'er the floor so damp. 
Like a marsh's meteor lamp : 
And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain ; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain. 
With marks that will not wear away, 
Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 
' Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years — I cannot count them o'er, 
I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother drooped and died, 
And I lay living by his side. 

in. 

They chained us each to a column stone, 
And we were three — yet, each alone: 
We could not move a single pace, 
We could not see each other's face, 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight : 
And thus together — yet apart, 
Fettered in hand, but joined in heart; 
'Twas still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 
To hearken to each other's speech, 
And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold ; 
But even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone. 
An echo of the dungeon stone, 

A grating sound — not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to be ; 
It might be fancy — but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 

IV. 

I was the eldest of the three. 
And to uphold and cheer the rest 
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I ought to do — and did my best — 
And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved, 
Because our mother's brow was given 
To him — with eyes as blue as heaven, 

For him my soul was sorely moved : 
And truly might it be distressed 
To see such bird in such a nest ; , 
For he was beautiful as day — 

(When day was beautiful to me 

As to young eagles being free) — 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer's gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun : 

And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay, 
With tears for naught but others' ills, 
And then they flowed like mountain rills. 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorred to view below. 

V. 
The other was as pure of mind, 
But formed to combat with his kind/ 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which 'gainst the world in war had stood. 
And perished in the foremost rank 

With joy : — but not in chains to pine ; 
His spirit withered with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline — 

And so perchance in sooth did mine : 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills. 

Had followed there the deer and wolf; 

To him this dungeon was a gulf. 
And fettered feet the worst of ills. 

VI. 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon's walls. 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 
Thus much the fathom line was sent 
From Chillon's snow-white battlement. 
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WMcli round about the wave inthralls : 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
We heard it ripple night and day ; 

Sounding o'er our heads it knocked, 
And I have felt the winter's spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 
And wanton in the happy sky ; 

And then the very rock hath rocked, 

And I have felt it shake, unshocked, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 

vn. 
I said my nearer brother pined, 
I said his mighty heart declined. 
He loathed and put away his food ; 
It was not that 'twas coarse and rude, 
For we were used to hunter's fare. 
And for the like had little care : 
The milk drawn from the mountain goat 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captive's tears 
# Have moistened many a thousand years, 

Since man first pent his fellow-men 
Like brutes within an iron den ; 
But what were these to us or him? 
These wasted not his heart or limb ; 
My brother's soul was of that mold 
' Which in a palace had grown cold, 
Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain's side ; 
But why delay the truth ? — he died. 
I saw, and could not hold his head, 
Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead, — 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain. 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died — and they unlocked his chain. 
And scooped for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 
I begged them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
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Might shine — it was a foolish thought, 

But then within my brain it wrought, 

That even in death his freeborn breast 

In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer — 

They coldly laughed — and laid him there : 

The flat and turfless earth above 

The being we so much did love ; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such murder's fitting monument ! 

vni. 
But he, the favorite and the flower, 
Most cherished since his natal hour, 
His mother's image in fair face. 
The infant love of all his race. 
His martyred father's dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free ; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or inspired — 
He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on the stalk away. 
Oh, Grod I it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape, in any mood : — 
I've seen it rushing forth in blood, 
I've seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion, 
I've seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with its dread : 
But these were horrors — this was woe 
Unmixed with such — but sure and slow : 
He faded, and so calm and meek. 
So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 
So tearless, yet so tender — kind. 
And grieved for those he left behind ; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb. 
Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow's ray — 
An eye of most transparent light. 
That almost made the dungeon bright. 
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And not a woid of murmur — not 
A groan o'er his untimely lot, — 
A little talk of better days, 
A little hope my own to raise, 
For I was sunk in silence — lost 
In this last loss, of all the most ; 
And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature's feebleness. 
More slowly drawn, giew less and less : 
I listened, but I could not hear — 
I called, for I was wild with fear ; 
I knew 'twas hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 
I called, and thought I heard a sound — 
I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rushed to him : — I found him not^ 
I only stirred in this black spot, 
I only lived — / only drew 
The accursed breath of dungeon dew ; 
The last — the sole — the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink. 
Which bound me to my failing race, 
Was broken in this fatal place. 
One on the earth, and one beneath — 
My brothers — both had ceased to breathe : 
I took that hand which lay so still, 
Alas ! my own was full as chill ; 
I had not strength to stir, or strive, 
But felt that I was still alive — 
A frantic feeling, when we know 
That what we love shall ne'er be so. 
/ I know not why 
I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope — but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 

rx. 

What next befell me then and there 

I know not well — I never knew — 
First came the loss of light, and air, 

And then of darkness too ; 
I had no thought, no feeling •— none — 
Among the stones I stood a stone. 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist. 
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As shmbless crags within the mist ; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and gray, 

It was not night — it was not day, 

It was not even the dungeon light. 

So hateful to my heavy sight. 

But vacancy absorbing space, 

And fixedness — without a place ; 

There were no stars — no earth — no time — 

No check — no change — no good — no crime — 

But silence, and a stirless breath 

Which neitiier was of life nor death ; 

A sea of stagnant idleness. 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless I 

X. 
A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a bird j 
It ceased, and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever heard. 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ban over with the glad surprise, 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery ; 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track, 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done. 
But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perched, as fond and tame. 

And tamer than upon the tree ; 
A lovely bird, with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things, 

And seemed to say them all for me I 
I never saw its like before, 
I ne'er shall see its likeness more : 
It seemed like me to want a mate. 
But was not half so desolate. 
And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again, 
And cheering from my dungeon's brink, 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free, 
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Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 
But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird ! I could not wish for thine I 
Or if it were, in wingM. guise, 
A visitant from Paradise ; 
For — Heaven forgive that thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile ; 
I sometimes deemed that it might be 
My brother's soul come down to me ; 
But then at last away it flew. 
And then 'twas mortal — well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone, — 
Lone — as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone — as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere. 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 

XI. 

A kind of change came in my fate, 
My keepers grew compassionate ; 
I know not what had made them so. 
They were inured to sights of woe, 
But so it was : — my broken chain 
With links unfastened did remain. 
And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side, 
And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part; 
And round the pillars one by one. 
Returning where my walk begun, 
Avoiding only, as I trod. 
My brothers' graves without a sod ; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 
My breath came gaspingly and thick. 
And my crushed heart fell blind and sick. 

xn. 
I made a footing in the wall. 
It was not therefrom to escape, 
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For I had buried one and all 

Who loved me in a human shape ; 
And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me : 
No child — no sire — no' kin had I, 
No partner in my misery ; 
I thought of this, and I was glad, 
For thought of them had made me mad ; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barred windows, and to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high 
The quiet of a loving eye. 

xm. 

I saw them — and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in frame ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide long lake below, 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow ; 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O'er channeled rock and broken bush ; 
I saw the white-walled distant town. 
And whiter sails go skimming down ; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view ; 
A small green isle, it seemed no more, 
. Scarce broader than my dungeon floor. 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o'er it blew the mountain breeze. 
And by it there were waters flowing. 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 
The fish swam by the castle wall. 
And they seemed joyous each and all ; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seemed to fly. 
And then new tears came in my eye. 
And I felt troubled — and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain ; 
And when I did descend again. 
The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load ; 
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It was as is a new-dug grave^ 
Closing o'er one we sought to save, — 
And yet my glance, too much oppressed. 
Had almost need of such a rest. 

XIV. 
It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count — I took no note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote ; 
At last men came to set me free, 

I asked not why, and recked not where. 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fettered or fetterless to be, 

I learned to love despair. 
And thus when they appeared at last, 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage — and all my own ! 
And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home : 
With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watched them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play. 
And why should I feel less than they ? 
We were all inmates of one place. 
And I, the monarch of each race, 
Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell I 
In quiet we had learned to dwell — 
My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are : — even I 
Eegained my freedom with a sigh. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON CABLE. 

Gbobgb Washington Gable, an American noyelist, was born 
in New Orleans, Oct. 12, 1844. When about fifteen years of age, 
he left school and became a clerk in a store ; and in 1863 he enlisted 
as a Confederate volunteer in the Fourth Mississippi cavalry. He 
was wounded, and, returning to New Orleans, became an errand-boy 
in a store. He studied continually, and having acquired a knowl- 
edge of civil engineering, he went from place to place with a sur- 
veying party. Then he began to send criticisms and humorous 
papers and poems to the "Picayune," signing himself "Drop 
Shot ; " and soon he was engaged as an editor. He had maintained 
his religious integrity, and had scrupulously followed the dictates 
of conscience ; and when he was asked to furnish theatrical reports 
for the paper, he resigned and went to keeping books for a cotton 
dealer. In 1879, being left by his employer's death without em- 
ployment, and having already met with success in the publication 
of sketches of Creole life in Ths Century , he determined to depend 
upon his pen for support. He also lectured successfully, reading 
extracts from his owa writings, and singing to the people of the 
Korth the plantation songs of the far South. In 1879 he took up 
his residence in the North, living in Connecticut and in Northamp- 
ton, Mass. In 1897 he assumed the editorial supervision of Current 
Literature. In 1898 he made a visit to England, where his fame 
had preceded him, and was warmly welcomed. Mr. Cable's pub- 
lished books include "Old Creole Days" (1879); "The Grandis- 
simes " (1880) ; " Madame Delphine " (1881) ; « Dr. Sevier" (1884) ; 
"The Creoles of Louisiana" (1884); "The Silent South" (1885); 
"Bonaventure" (1888); "The Negro Question" (1888); "Stories 
of Louisiana " (1889) ; " Strange True Stories of Louisiana" (1889) ; 
"Busy Man's Bible" (1891); "John March, Southerner" (1894). 

"POSSON Jonb'." 

(From " Old Creole Days,*' by George Washington Cable, Copyrighted, 1896, by 
D. Appleton & Co., and quoted by special permission of the publishers.) 

To Jules St.-Ange — elegant little heathen — there yet re- 
mained at manhood a remembrance of having been to school, 
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and of having been taught by a stony-headed Capuchin that the 
world is round — for example, like a cheese. This round world 
is a cheese to be eaten through, and Jules had nibbled qnite 
into his cheese-world already at twenty-two. 

He realized this as he idled about one Sunday morning where 
the intersection of Royal and Conti Streets some seventy years 
ago formed a central comer of New Orleans. Yes, yea, the 
trouble was he had been wasteful and honest. He discussed 
the matter with that faithful friend and confidant, Baptiste, his 
yellow body-servant. They concluded that, papa's patience and 
tante^s pin-money having been gnawed away quite to the rind, 
there were left open only these few easily-enumerated resorts : 
to go to work — they shuddered; to join Major Innerarity's 
filibustering expedition; or else — why not? — to try some 
games of confidence. At twenty-two one must begin to be 
something. Nothing else tempted; could that avail? One 
could but try. It is noble to try ; and, besides, they were hun- 
gry. If one could " make the friendship " of some person from 
the country, for instance, with money, not expert at cards or 
dice, but, as one would say, willing to learn, one might find 
cause to say some *' Hail Marys." 

The sun broke through a clearing sky, and Baptiste pro- 
nounced it good for luck. There had been a hurricane in the 
night. The weed-grown tile-roofs were still dripping, and from 
lofty brick and low adobe walls a rising steam responded to the 
summer sunlight Up-street, and across the Rue du Canal, one 
could get glimpses of the gardens in Faubourg Ste.-Marie stand- 
ing in silent wretchedness, so many tearful Lucretias, tattered 
victims of the storm. Short remnants of the wind now and 
then came down the narrow street in erratic puffs heavily laden 
with odors of broken boughs and torn flowers, skimmed the 
little pools of rain-water in the deep ruts of the unpaved street, 
and suddenly went away to nothing, like a juggler's butterflies 
or a young man's money. 

It was very picturesque, the Rue Royale. The rich and 
poor met together. The locksmith's swinging key cracked 
next door to the bank ; across the way, crouching, mendicant- 
like, in the shadow of a great importing-house, was the mud 
laboratory of the mender of broken combs. Light balconies 
overhung the rows of showy shops and stores open for trade 
this Sunday morning, and pretty Latin faces of the higher class 
glanced over their savagely pronged railings upon the passeis 
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below. At some windows hung lace curtaiiis, flannel duds at 
some, and at others only the scraping and sighing one-hinged 
shutter groaning toward Paris after its neglectful master. 

M. St.-Ange stood looking up and down the street for nearly 
an hour. But few ladies, only the inveterate mass-goers, were 
out. About the entrance of the frequent cafSi the masculine 
gentility stood leaning on canes, with which now one and now 
another beckoned to Jules, some even adding pantomimic hints 
of the social cup. 

M. St.-Ange remarked to his servant, without turning his 
head, that somehow he felt sure he should soon return those 
6ona that the mulatto had lent him. 

" What will you do with them? " 

"Mel " said Baptiste, quickly; "I will go and see the bull- 
fight in the Place Congo." 

" There is to be a bull-fight? But where is M. Cayetano ? " 

" Ah, got all his affairs wet in the tornado. Instead of his 
circus, they are to have a bull-fight — not an ordinary bull-fight 
with sick horses, but a buffalo-and-tiger fight. I would not 
miss it — " 

Two or three persons ran to the opposite corner, and 
commenced striking at something with their canes. Others 
followed. Can M. St.-Ange and servant, who hasten forward 
— can the Creoles, Cubans, Spaniards, San Domingo refugees, 
and other loungers — can they hope it is a fight? They hurry 
forward. Is a man in a fit? The crowd pours in from the 
side-streets. Have they killed a so-long snake? Bareheaded 
shopmen leave their wives, who stand upon chairs. The crowd 
huddles and packs. Those on the outside make little leaps 
into the air, trying to be tall. 

"What is the matter?'* 

"Have they caught a real live rat? " 

"Who is hurt? " asks some one in English. 

"Per«(mw«," replies a shopkeeper; "a man's hat blow' in 
the gutter ; but he has it now. Jules pick' it. See, that is the 
man, head and shoulders on top the res'." 

'^He in the homespun?" asks a second shopkeeper. 
" Humph 1 an AmSricain — a West-Floridian ; hah I " 

"But wait; 'stl he is speaking; listen'' 

" To who is he speak — ? " 

"Sh-sh-shl to Jules." 

"Jules who?" 
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** Silence, you I To Jules St.-Aiige, what howe me a bill 
since long time. Sh-sh-sh ! " 

Then the voice was heard. 

Its owner was a man of giant stature, with a slight stoop 
in his shoulders, as if he was making a constant, good-natured 
attempt to accommodate himself to ordinary doors and ceilings. 
His bones were those of an ox. His face was marked more by 
weather than age, and his narrow brow was bald and smooth. 
He had instantaneously formed an opinion of Jules St.-Ange, 
and the multitude of words, most of them lingual curiosities, 
with which he was i*a8ping the wide-open ears of his listeners, 
signified, in short, that, as sure as his name was Parson Jones, 
the little Creole was a " plum gentleman." 

M. St.-Ange bowed and smiled, and was about to call atten- 
tion, by both gesture and speech, to a singular object on top of 
the still uncovered head, when the nervous motion of the AmSri- 
coin anticipated him, as, throwing up an immense hand, he drew 
down a large roll of bank-notes. The crowd laughed, the West- 
Floridian joining, and began to disperse. 

"Why, that money belongs to Smymy Church," said the 
giant. 

" You are very dengerous to make your money expose like 
that. Misty Posson Jone'," said St.-Ange, counting it with his 
eyes. 

The countryman gave a start and smile of surprise. 

" How d'dyou know my name was Jones ? " he asked ; but, 
without pausing for the Creole's answer, furnished in his reck- 
less way some further specimens of West-Floridian English ; 
and the conciseness with which he presented full intelligence of 
his home, family, calling, lodging-house, and present and future 
plans, might have passed for consummate art, had it not been 
the most run-wild nature. " And I've done been to Mobile, you 
know, on huainess for Bethesdy Church. It's the on'yest time 
I ever been from home ; now you wouldn't of believed that, 
would you? But I admire to have saw you, that's so. You've 
got to come and eat with me. Me and my boy ain't been fed yit. 
What might one call yo' name? Jools? Come on, Jools. 
Come on. Colossus. That's my niggah — his name's Colossus 
of Rhodes. Is that yo' yallah boy, Jools? Fetch him along. 
Colossus. It seems like a special ^roYidence. — Jools, do you 
believe in a special proYidence f " 

Jules said he did. 
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The new-made friends moved briskly off, followed by Bap- 
tiste and a short, square, old negro, very black and grotesque, 
who had introduced himself to the mulatto, with many glitter- 
ing and cavernous smiles, as " d'body-sarvant of d'Rev'n' Mr. 
Jones." 

Both pairs enlivened their walk with conversation. Parson 
Jones descanted upon the doctrine he had mentioned, as illus- 
trated in the perplexities of cotton-growing, and concluded 
that there would always be '' a special pToyidence again' cotton 
untell folks quits a pressin' of it and haulin' of it on Sun- 
days!" 

" Je di%^^^ said St.-Ange, in response, " I thing you is juz 
right. I believe, me, strong-strong in the improvidence, yes. 
You know my papa he hown a sugah-plantation, you know. 
* Jules, me son,' he say one time to me, * I goin' to make one 
baril sugah to fedge the moze high price in New Orleans.' 
Well, he take his bez baril sugah — I nevah see a so careful man 
like me papa always to make a so beautiful sugah et sirop, 
' Jules, go at Father Pierre an' ged this lill pitcher fill with 
holy- water, an' tell him sen' his tin bucket, and I will make it 
fill with quitte.^ I ged the holy- water ; my papa sprinkle it over 
the baril, an' make one cross on the 'ead of the baril." 

"Why, Jools," said Parson Jones, "that didn't do no good." 

" Din do no good ! Id broughd the so great value ! You can 
strike me dead if thad baril sugah din fedge the more high cost 
than any other in the city. Parce que^ the man what buy that 
baril sugah he make a mistake of one hundred pound " — falling 
back — " Mais certainlee 1 " 

"And you think that was growin' out of the holy-water?" 
asked the parson. 

"ilfa28, what could make it else? Id could not be the 
quitte^ because my papa keep the bucket, an' forget to sen' the 
quitte to Father Pierre." 

Parson Jones was disappointed. 

" Well, now, Jools, you know, I don't think that was right. 
I reckon you must be a plum Catholic." 

M. St.-Ange shrugged. He would not deny his faith. 

"I am a Catholique^ mais^^ — brightening as he hoped to 
recommend himself anew — " not a good one." 

" Well, you know," said Jones — " where's Colossus ? Oh I 
all right. Colossus strayed off a minute in Mobile, and I plum 
lost him for two days. Here's the place ; come in. Colossus 
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and this boy can go to the kitchen. — Now, Colossus, what air 
you a-beckonin' at me faw? " 

He let his servant draw him aside and address him in a 
whisper. 

"Oh, go 'way!" said the parson with a jerk. "Who's 
goin' to throw me ? What ? Speak louder. Why, Colossus, 
you shayn't talk so, saw. 'Pon my soul, you're the mightiest 
fool I ever taken up with. Jest you go down that aUey-way 
with this yalla boy, and don't show yo' face untell yo' called! " 

The negro begged ; the master wrathily insisted. 

" Colossus, will you do ez I tell you, or shell I hev' to strike 
you, saw?" 

" O Mahs Jimmy, I — I's gwine ; but " — he ventured near- 
er — " don't on no account drink nothin', Mahs Jimmy." 

Such was the negro's earnestness that he put one foot in the 
gutter, and fell heavily against his master. The parson threw 
him off angrily. 

"Thar, now! Why, Colossus, you most of been dosted 
with sumthin' ; yo' plum crazy. — Humph, come on, Jools, let's 
eat ! Humph ! to tell me that when I never taken a drop, ex- 
ceptin' for chills, in my life — which he knows so as well as 
me!" 

The two masters began to ascend a stair. 

" Mais^ he is a sassy ; I would sell him, me," said the young 
Creole. 

"No, I wouldn't do that," replied the parson; "though 
there is people in Bethesdy who says he is a rascal. He's a 
powerful smart fool. Why, that boy's got money, Jools; more 
money than religion, I reckon. I'm shore he fallen into mighty 
bad company " — they passed beyond earshot. 

Baptiste and Colossus, instead of going to the tavern kitchen, 
passed to the next door and entered the dark rear corner of a 
low grocery, where, the law notwithstanding, liquor was cov- 
ertly sold to slaves. There, in the quiet company of Baptiste 
and the grocer, the colloquial powers of Colossus, which were 
simply prodigious, began very soon to show themselves. 

"For whilst," said he, "Mahs Jimmy has eddication, you 
know — whilst he has eddication, I has 'scretion. He has eddi- 
cation and I has 'scretion, an' so we gits along." 

He drew a black bottle down the counter, and, laying half 
his length upon the damp board, continued : 

" As a p'inciple I discredits de imbimin' of awjus liquors. 
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De imbimin' of awjus liquors, de wiolut'on of de Sabbath, de 
playin' of de fiddle, and de usin' of by-words, dey is de fo' sins 
of de conscience ; an' if any man sin de fo' sins of de conscience, 
de debble done sharp his fork fo' dat man. — Ain't that so, boss ? " 

The grocer was sure it was so. 

" Neberdeless, mind you " — here the orator brimmed his 
glass from the bottle and swallowed the contents with a dry 
eye — ^^ mind you, a roytious man, sech as ministers of de gos- 
pel and dere body-sarvants, can take a leeth for de weak 
stomach." 

But the fascinations of Colossus's eloquence must not mis- 
lead us ; this is the story of a true Christian ; to wit. Parson 
Jones. 

The parson and his new friend ate. But the coffee M. St.- 
Ange declared he could not touch ; it was too wretchedly bad. 
At the French Market, near by, there was some noble coffee. 
This, however, would have to be bought, and Parson Jones had 
scruples. 

** You see, Jools, every man has his conscience to guide him, 
which it does so in — " 

** Oh, yes ! " cried St.-Ange, " conscien'; thad is the bez, 
Posson Jone'. Certainlee! I am a Catholique^ you is a schis- 
matique ; you thing it is wrong to dring some coffee — well,' 
then, it i» wrong ; you thing it is wrong to make the sugah to 
ged the so large price — well, then, it u wrong; I thing it is 
right — well, then, it u right ; it is all 'abit ; c^eBt tout. What 
a man thing is right, t> right; 'tis all 'abit. A man muz nod go 
again' his conscien'. My faith 1 do you thing I would go again 
my conscien' ? Mai9 aUons^ led us go and ged some coffee." 

« Jools." 

**W'at?" 

"Jools, it ain't the drinkin' of coffee, but the buy in' of it on 
a Sabbath. You must really excuse me, Jools, it's again' con- 
science, you know." 

"Ah I" said St.-Ange, "<?'««^ very true. For you it would 
be a sin, mais for me it is only 'abit. Rilligion is a very strange ; 
I know a man one time, he thing it was wrong to go to cock- 
fight Sunday evening. I think it is all 'abit. Maia^ come, 
Posson Jone' ; I have got one friend, Miguel ; led us go at his 
house and ged some coffee. Come; Miguel have no familie; 
only him and Joe — always like to see friend; aliens^ led us 
come yonder." 
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" Why, Jools, my dear friend, you know," said the shame- 
faced parson, " I never visit on Sundays." 

" Never w'at? " asked the astounded Creole. 

^^ No,'' said Jones, smiling awkwardly. 

** Never visite?" 

^^Exceptin' sometimes amongst church-members," said Par- 
son Jones. 

^'Jtfat«," said the seductive St.-Ange, ^^ Miguel and Joe is 
church-member' — certainlee! They love to talk about rilli- 
gion. Come at Miguel and talk about some rilligion. I am 
nearly expired for me coflEee." 

Parson Jones took his hat from beneath his chair and rose 
up. 

^ Jools," said the weak giant, *^I ought to be in church right 
now." 

^Mais, the church is right yonder at Miguel', yes. Ah! " 
continued St.-Ange, as they descended the stairs, ^^I thing 
every man muz have the rilligion he like' the bez — me, I like 
the Oatholiqvs rilligion the bez — for me it is the bez. Every 
man will sure go to heaven if he like his rilligion the bez." 

" Jools," said the West-Floridian, laying his great hand ten- 
derly upon the Creole's shoulder, as they stepped out upon the 
banquette^ "do you think you have any shore hopes of heaven? " 

" Yass 1 " replied St.-Ange ; " I am sure-sure. I thing every- 
body will go to heaven. I thing you will go, et I thing Miguel 
will go, et Joe — everybody, I thing — matSy hof course, not if 
they not have been christen'. Even I thing some niggers will 
go." 

"Jools," said the parson, stopping in his walk — "Jools, I 
danH want to lose my niggah." 

"You will not lose him. With Baptiste he cannot ged 
loose." 

But Colossus's master was not re-assured. 

"Now," said' he, still tarrying, "this is jest the way; had I 
of gone to church — " 

"Posson Jone'," said Jules. 

"What?" 

**I tell you. We goin' to church 1 " 

"Will you?" asked Jones, joyously. 

^^AUans, come along," said Jules, taking his elbow. 

They walked down the Rue Chartres, passed several cor- 
ners, and by and by turned into a cross street. The parson 
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stopped an instant as they were taming, and looked back up 
the street. 

" W*at you lookin' ? " asked his companion. 

^^ I thought I saw Colossus/' answered the parson, with an 
anxious face; ^^I reckon Hwa'n't him, though." And they went 
on. 

The street they now entered was a very quiet one. The 
eye of any chance passer would have been at once drawn to a 
broad, heavy, white brick edifice on the lower side of the way, 
with a flag-pole standing out like a bowsprit from one of its 
great windows, and a pair of lamps hanging before a large closed 
entrance. It was a theater, honey -combed with gambling-dens. 
At this morning hour all was still, and the only sign of life 
was a knot of little barefoot girls gathered within its narrow 
shade, and each carrying an infant relative. Into this place 
the parson and M. St.-Ange entered, the little nurses jumping 
up from the sills to let them pass in. 

A half-hour may have passed. At the end of that time the 
whole juvenile company were laying alternate eyes and ears to 
the chinks, to gather what they could of an interesting quarrel 
going on within. 

^^I did not, saw I I given you no cause of offense, saw! It's 
not so, saw! Mister Jools simply mistaken the house, thinkin' 
it was a Sabbath-school I No such thing, saw; I ainH bound to 
betl Yes, I kin git outl Yes, without bettin'l I hev a right 
to my opinion; I reckon I'm a white man^ saw! No saw! I 
on'y said I didn't think you could get the game on them cards. 
'Sno such thing, saw ! I do not know how to play ! I wouldn't 
hev a rascal's money ef I should win it! Shoot, ef you dare! 
You can kill me, but you cayn't scare me! No, I shayn't bet! 
I'll die first! Yes, saw; Mr. Jools can bet for me if he admires 
to; I ain't his mostah." 

Here the speaker seemed to direct his words to St.-Ange. 

"Saw, I don't understand you, saw. I never said I'd loan 
you money to bet for me. I didn't suspicion this from you, 
saw. No, I won't take any more lemonade ; it's the most no- 
torious stuff I ever drank, saw!" 

M. St.-Ange's replies were in falsetto and not without 
effect; for presently the pai'son's indignation and anger began 
to melt. " Don't ask me, Jools, I can't help you. It's no use ; 
it's a matter of conscience with me, Jools." 

" Jfoi« ouif 'tis a matt' of conscien' wid me, the same." 
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^^ But, Jools, the money's none o' mine, nohow; it belongs 
to Smjnmy, you know." 

^^If I could make jus' one bet," said the persuasive St.-Ange, 
"I would leave this place, fas'-fas', yes. If I had thing — mais 
I did not soupspicion this from you, Posson Jone' — " 

" Don't, Jools, don't 1 " 

"No I Posson Jone'." 

" You're bound to win ? " said the paison, wavering. 

^^Mais certainement ! But it is not to win that I want; 'tis 
me conscien' — me honor 1 " 

" Well, Jook, I hope I'm not a-doin' no wrong. I'll loan 
you some of this money if you say you'll come right out 'thout 
takin' your winnin's." 

All was still. The peeping children could see the parson 
as he lifted his hand to his breast-pocket. There it paused 
a moment in bewilderment, then plunged to the bottom. It 
came back empty, and fell lifelessly at his side. His head 
dropped upon his breast, his eyes were for a moment closed, 
his broad palms were lifted and pressed against his forehead, 
a tremor seized him, and he fell all in a lump to the floor. 
The children ran off with their infant loads, leaving Jule 
St.-Ange swearing by all his deceased relatives, first to Mi- 
guel and Joe, and then to the lifted parson, that he did not 
know what had become of the money "except if" the black 
man had got it. 

In the rear of ancient New Orleans, beyond the sites of 
the old rampart, a trio of Spanish forts, where the town has 
since sprung up and grown old, green with all the luxuriance 
of the wild Creole summer, lay the Congo Plains. Here 
stretched the canvas of the historic Cayetano, who Sunday 
after Sunday sowed the sawdust for his circus-ring. 

But to-day the great showman had fallen short of his printed 
promise. The hurricane had come by night, and with one fell 
swash had made an irretrievable sop of everything. The circus 
trailed away its bedraggled magnificence, and the ring was 
cleared for the bull. 

Then the sun seemed to come out and work for the people. 
"See," said the Spaniards, looking up at the glorious sky with 
its great, white fleets drawn off upon the horizon — "see — 
heaven smiles upon the bull-fight 1 " 

In the high upper seats of the rude amphitheater sat thq 
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gayly-decked wives and daughters of the Gascons, from the 
mStarieB along the Ridge, and the chattering Spanish women of 
the Market, their shining hair unbonneted to the sun. Next 
below were their husbands and lovers in Sunday blouses, milk- 
men, butchers, bakers, black-bearded fishermen, Sicilian fruiter- 
ers, swarthy Poi*tuguese sailors, in little woolen caps, and 
strangers of the graver sort; mariners of England, Germany, 
and Holland. The lowest seats were full of trappers, smugglers, 
Canadian voyagewB^ drinking and singing ; Am^rieains^ too — 
mere's the shame — from the upper rivers — who will not keep 
their seats — who ply the bottle, and who will get home by and 
by and tell how wicked Sodom is ; broad-brimmed, silver-braided 
Mexicans, too, with their copper cheeks and bat's eyes, and their 
tinkling spurred heels. Yonder, in that quieter section, are the 
quadroon women in their black lace shawls — and there is Bap- 
tiste ; and below them are the turbaned black women, and there 
is — but he vanishes — Colossus. 

The afternoon is advancing, yet the sport, though loudly 
demanded, does not begin. The AmSrieains grow derisive and 
find pastime in gibes and raillery. They mock the various 
Latins with their national inflections, and answer their scowls 
with laughter. Some of the more aggressive shout pretty French 
greetings to the women of Gascony, and one bargeman, amid 
peals of applause, stands on a seat and hurls a kiss to the quad- 
roons. The mariners of England, Germany, and Holland, as 
spectators, like the fun, while the Spaniards look black and cast 
defiant imprecations upon their persecutors. Some Gascons, 
with timely caution, pick their women out and depart, running 
a terrible fire of gallantries. 

In hope of truce, a new call is raised for the bull: *^The 
bull, the bull!— hush I" 

In a tier near the ground a man is standing and calling — 
standing head and shoulders above the rest — calling in the 
AmSricaine tongue. Another man, big and red, named Joe, and 
a handsome little Creole in elegant dress and full of laughter, 
wish to stop him, but the flat-boatmen, ha-ha-ing and cheering, 
will not suffer it. Ah, through some shs^meiul knavery of the 
men, into whose hands he hak fallen, he is drunk I Even the 
women can see that ; and now he throws his arms wildly and 
raises his voice until the whole great circle hears it* He is 
preaching I 

Ah I kind Lord, for a special prpvid^Ace pqwI The ifi&ii of 
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his own nation — men from the land of the open English Bible 
and temperance cup and song are cheering him on to mad dis- 
grace. And now another call for the appointed sport is drowned 
by the flat-boatmen singing the ancient tune of Mear. You can 
hear the words — 

" Old Grimes is dead, that good old soul " 

— from ribald lips and throats turned brazen with laughter, from 
singers who toss their hats aloft and roll in their seats; the 
chorus swells to the accompaniment of a thousand brogans — 

" He used to wear an old gray coat 
All buttoned down before." 

A ribboned man in the arena is trying to be heard, and the 
Latins raise one mighty cry for silence. The big red man gets 
a hand oyer the parson's mouth, and the ribboned man seizes his 
moment. 

" They have been endeavoring for hours,'* he says, "to draw 
t]ie terrible animals from their dens, but such is their strength 
and fierceness, that — " 

His voice is drowned. Enough has been heard to warrant 
the inference that the beasts cannot be whipped out of the storm- 
drenched cages to which menagerie-life and long starvation have 
attached them, and from the roar of indignation the man of rib- 
lx)ns flies. The noise increases. Men are standing up by hun- 
dreds, and women are imploring to be let out of the turmoil. 
All at once, like the bursting of a dam, the whole mass pours 
down into the ring. They sweep across the arena and over the 
showman's barriers. Miguel gets a frightful trampling. Who 
cares for gates or doors? They tear the beasts* houses bar from 
bar, and, laying hold of the gaunt buffalo, drag him forth by 
feet, ears, and tail ; and in the midst of the miUe^ still head and 
shoulders above all, wilder, with the cup of the wicked, than any 
beast, is the man of God from the Florida parishes I 

In his arms he bore — and all the people shouted at once 
when they saw it — the tiger. He had lifted it high up with its 
back to his breast, his arms clasped under its shoulders; the 
wretched brute had curled up caterpillar- wise, with its long tail 
against his belly, and through its filed teeth grinned a fixed and 
impotent wrath. And Parson Jones was shouting : 

" The tiger and the buffler Bhell lay down together 1 You 
dah to say they shayn't and I'll comb you with this varmint 
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from head to foot I The tiger and the bufSer 9hell lay down 
together. They ihell! Now, you, Joe! Behold! I am here 
to see it done. The lion and the baffler %}iell lay down to- 
gether!" 

Mouthing these words again and again, the pai'son forced his 
way through the surge in the wake of the bufEalo. This creature 
the Latins had secured by a lariat over his head, and were drag- 
ging across the old rampart and into a street of the city. 

The northern races were trying to prevent, and there was 
pommeling and knocking down, cursing and knife-drawing, 
until Jules St.-Ange was quite carried away with the fun, 
laughed, clapped his hands, and swore with delight, and ever 
kept close to the gallant parson. 

Joe, contrariwise, counted all this child's-play an interrup- 
tion. He had come to find Colossus and the money. In an un- 
lucky moment he made bold to lay hold of the parson, but a 
piece of the broken barriers in the hands of a flat-boatman felled 
him. to the sod, the terrible crowd swept over him, the lariat was 
cut and the giant parson hurled the tiger upon the buffalo's back. 
In another instant both brutes were dead at the hands of the 
mob ; Jones was lifted from his feet, and prating of Scripture 
and the millennium, of Paul at Ephesus, and Daniel in the ^^ buf- 
fler's *' den, was borne aloft upon the shoulders of the huzzaing 
AmSrieain%. Half an hour later he was sleeping heavily on the 
floor of a cell in the calaboza. 

When Parson Jones awoke a bell was somewhere tolling for 
midnight. Somebody was at the door of his cell with a key. 
The lock grated, the door swung, the turnkey looked in and 
stepped back, and a ray of moonlight fell upon M. Jules St.- 
Ange. The prisoner sat upon the empty shackles and ring-bolt 
in the center of the floor. 

"Misty Posson Jone'," said the visitor, softly. 

«0 Jools!" 

** JKaw, w'at de matter, Posson Jone' ? " 

** My sins, Jools, my sins ! " 

" Ah ! Posson Jone', is that something to cry, because a man 
get sometime a litt' bit intoxicate? Mais^ if a man keep all the 
time intoxicate, I think that is again' the conscien'." 

" Jools, Jools, your eyes is darkened — oh! Jools, where 's 
my pore old niggah? " 

"Posson Jone', never min' ; he is wid Baptiste." 

"Where?" 
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" I don' know w'ere — mais he is wid Baptiste. Baptiste 
is a beautiful to take care of somebody." 

^^ Is he as good as you, Jools ? " asked Parson Jones, sin- 
cerely. 

Jules was slightly staggered. 

" You know, Posson Jone', you know, a nigger cannot be 
good as a w'ite man — mms Baptiste is a good nigger." 

The parson moaned and dropped his chin into his hands. 

** I was to of left for home to-morrow, sun-up, on the Isabella 
schooner. Poor Smymy I " He deeply sighed. 

*^ Posson Jone'," said Jules, leaning against the wall and 
smiling, " I swear you is the moz funny man I ever see. If I 
was you I would say, me, ' Ah ! 'ow I am lucky ! the money 
I los', it was not mine, anyhow ! ' My faith ! ahsll a man make 
hisse'f to be the more sorry because the money he los' is not 
his? Me, I would say, * it is a specious providence.' 

"Ahl Misty Posson Jone'," he continued, "you make a 
so droll sermon ad the bull-ring. Ha ! ha ! I swear I thing you 
can make money to preach thad sermon many time ad the 
theater St. Philippe. Hah I You is the moz brave that I 
never see, mats ad the same time the moz rilligious man. 
Where. I'm goin' to fin' one priest to make like dat ? JKaw, why 
you can't cheer up an' be 'appy ? Me, if I should be miserabl' 
like that I would kill meself." 

The countryman only shook his head. 

" Bien, Posson Jone', I have the so good news for you." 

The prisoner looked up with eager inquiry. 

" Las' evening when they lock' you I come right off at M. 
De Blanc's house to get you let out of the calaboose ; M. De 
Blanc he is the judge. So soon I was entering — *Ah! Jules, 
me boy, juz the man to make complete the game ! ' Posson 
Jone', it was a specious providence ! I win in t'ree hours more 
dan six hundred doUah I Look." He produced a mass of bank- 
notes, boTis^ and due-bills. 

" And you got the pass ? " asked the parson, regarding the 
money with a sadness incomprehensible to Jules. 

" It is here ; it take the effect so soon the daylight." 

" Jools, my friend, your kindness is in vain." 

The Creole's face became a perfect blank. 

" Because," said the parson, " for two reasons : firstly, I 
have broken the laws, and ought to stand the penalty ; and 
secondly — you must really excuse me, Jools, you know, but 
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the pass has been got onfairly, I'm afeerd. You told the judge 
I was innocent ; and in neither case it don't become a Christian 
(which I hope I can still say I am one) to ^ do evil that good 
may come.' I muss stay." 

M. St.-Ange stood up aghast, and for a moment speechless, 
at this exhibition of moral heroism ; but an artifice was pres- 
ently hit upon. ^^Maisj Posson Jone' I " — in his old falsetto 
— " de order — you cannot read it, it is in French — compel 
you to go hout, sir I " 

^ Is that so ? " cried the parson, bounding up with radiant 
face — "is that so, Jools ? " 

The young man nodded, smiling; but, though he smiled, 
the fountain of his tenderness was opened. He made the sign 
of the cross as the parson knelt in prayer, and even whispered 
" Hail Maiy," etc., quite through, twice over. 

Morning broke in summer glory upon a cluster of villas 
behind the city, nestled under live-oaks and magnolias on the 
banks of a deep bayou, and known as Suburb St. Jean. 

With the first beam came the West-Floridian and the Creole 
out upon the bank below the village. Upon the parson's arm 
hung a pair of antique saddle-bags. Baptiste limped wearily 
behind; both his eyes were encircled with broad, blue rings, 
and one cheek-bone bore the official impress of every knuckle 
of Colossus's left hand. The " beautiful to take care of some- 
body " had lost his charge. At mention of the negro he be- 
came wild, and, half in English, half in the " gumbo " dialect, 
said murderous things. Intimidated by Jules to calmness, he 
became able to speak confidently on one point; he could, would, 
and did swear that Colossus had gone home to the Florida par- 
ishes ; he was almost certain ; in fact, he thought so. 

There was a clicking of pulleys as the three appeared upon 
the bayou's margin, and Baptiste pointed out, in the deep 
shadow of a great oak, the Isabella, moored among the bul- 
rushes, and just spreading her sails for departure. Moving 
down to where she lay, the parson and his friend paused on the 
bank, loath to say farewell. 

" O Jools ! " said the parson, " supposin' Colossus ain't gone 
home I O Jools, if you'll look him out for me, I'll never forget 
you — I'll never forget you, nohow, Jools. No, Jools, I never 
will believe he taken that money. Yes, I know all niggahs 
will steal " — he set foot upon the gang-plank — " but Colossus 
wouldn't steal from me. Good-by." 
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^^ Misty Posson Jone'," said St.-A]ige, putting his hand on 
the parson's arm with genuine affection, " hoi' on. You see dis 
money — w'at I win las' night? Well, I win' it by a specious 
providence, ain't it?" 

" There's no tellin'," said the humbled Jones. "Providence 

' Moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.' '' 

"Ah I " cried the Creole, " c'est very true. I ged dis money 
in the mysterieuze way. Mais^ if I keep dis money, you know 
where it goin' be to-night ? " 

" I really can't say," replied the parson. 

" Goin' to de dev'," said the sweetly-smiling young man. 

The schooner-captain, leaning against the shrouds, and even 
Baptiste, laughed outright. 

" O Jook, you mustn't ! " 

"Well, den, w'at I shall do wid itf' 

" Any thing ! " answered the parson ; " better donate it away 
to some poor man " — 

"Ah I Misty Posson Jone', dat is w'at I want You los' 
five hondred dollar' — 'twas me fault." 

" No, it wa'n't, Jools." 

" Mdis^ it was ! " 

" No ! " 

" It was me fault I I swear it was me fault ! Mais, here is 
five hondred dollar' ; I wish you shall take it. Here ! I don't 
got no use for money. — Oh, my faith ! Posson Jone', you must 
not begiu to cry some more." 

Parson Jones was choked with tears. When he found voice 
he said: 

" O Jools, Jools, Jools ! my pore, noble, dear, misguidened 
friend I ef you hed of hed a Christian raisin' ! May the Lord 
show you your errore better'n I kin, and bless you for your 
good intentions — oh, no! I cayn't touch that money with a 
ten-foot pole; it wa'n't rightly got; you must really excuse 
me, my dear friend, but I cayn't touch it." 

St.-Ange was petrified. 

" Good-by, dear Jools," continued the parson. "I'm in the 
Lord's haynds, and he's very merciful, which I hope and trust 
you'll find it out. Good-by ! " — the schooner swung slowly 
off before the breeze — " good-by ! " 

St.-Ange roused himself. 
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^^ PoBSon Jone' ! make me haiiy'ow dis promise : you never, 
never, never^ will come back to New Orleans," 

" Ah, Jools, the Lord willin', I'll never leave home again ! " 

"All right ! " cried the Creole ; " I thing he's willin'. Adieu, 
Posson Jone'. My faith' ! you are the so fighting an' moz 
rilligious man as I never saw ! Adieu I Adieu ! " 

Baptiste uttered a cry and presently ran by his master toward 
the schooner, his hands full of clods. 

St.-Ange looked just in time to see the sable form of Colossus 
of Rhodes emerge from the vessel's hold, and the pastor of 
Smyrna and Bethesda seize him in his embrace. 

**^ O Colossus ! you outlandish old nigger ! Thank the Lord ! 
Thank the Lord!" 

The little Creole almost wept. He ran down the tow-path, 
laughing and swearing, and making confused allusion to the 
entire personnel and furniture of the lower regions. 

By odd fortune, at the moment that St.-Ange further dem- 
onsti*ated his delight by tripping his mulatto into a bog, the 
schooner came brushing along the reedy bank with a graceful 
curve, the sails flapped, and the crew fell to poling her slowly 
along. 

Parson Jones was on the deck, kneeling once more in prayer. 
His hat had fallen before him ; behind him knelt his slave. In 
thundering tones he was confessing himself " a plum fool," from 
whom "the conceit had been jolted out," and who had been 
made to see that even his ^^ nigger had the longest head of the 
two." 

Colossus clasped his hands and groaned. 

The parson prayed for a contrite heart. 

" Oh, yes ! " cried Colossus. 

The master acknowledged countless mercies. 

" Dat's so ! " cried the slave. 

The master prayed that they might still be " piled on." 

" Glory ! " cried the black man, clapping his hands ; " pile 
onl" 

" An' now," continued the parson, " bring this pore, back- 
slidin' jackace of a parson and this pore ole fool nigger back to 
thar home in peace 1 " 

"Pray fo' de money! " called Colossus. 

But the parson prayed for Jules. 

"Pray fo' de money ! " repeated the negro. 

" And oh, give thy servant back that there lost money 1 " 
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Colossus rose stealthily, and tiptoed by his still shouting 
master. St.-Ange, the captain, the crew, gazed in silent won- 
der at the strategist. Pausing but an instant over the master's 
hat to grin an acknowledgment of his beholders' speechless 
interest, he softly placed in it the faithfuUy-moumed and hon- 
estly -prayed-f or Smyrna fund ; then, saluted by the gesticula- 
tiye, silent applause of St.-Ange and the schooner-men, he 
resumed his first attitude behind his roaring master. 

" Amen I " cried Colossus, meaning to bring him to a close. 

" Onworthy though I be " — cried Jones. 

"J.»ien.'" reiterated the negro. 

" A-a-amen I " said Parson Jones. 

He rose to his feet, and, stooping to take up his hat, beheld 
the well-known roll. As one stunned, he gazed for a moment 
upon his slave, who still knelt with clasped hands and rolling 
eyeballs; but when he became aware of the laughter and cheers 
that greeted him from both deck and shore, he lifted eyes and 
hands to heaven, and cried like the veriest babe. And when 
he looked at the roll again, and hugged and kissed it, St.-Ange 
tried to raise a second shout, but choked, and the crew fell to 
their poles. 

M. Jules St.-Ange stood long, gazing at the receding vessel 
as it now disappeared, now re-appeared beyond the tops of the 
high undergrowth ; but when an arm of the forest hid it finally 
from sight, he turned townward, followed by that fagged-out 
spaniel, his servant, saying, as he turned, '^ Baptiste." 

" You know w'at I goin' do wid dis money?" 

"JSTcw, 7n'«ietfcr." 

" Well, you can strike me dead if I don't goin' to pay hall 
my debts I Allans ! " 

He began a merry little song to the effect that his sweet- 
heart was a wine-bottle, and master and man, leaving care be- 
hind, returned to the picturesque Rue Royale. The ways of 
Providence are indeed strange. In all Parson Jones's after-life, 
amid the many painful reminiscences of his visit to the City of 
the Plain, the sweet knowledge was withheld from him that by 
the light of the Christian virtue that shone from him even in 
his great fall, Jules St.-Ange arose, and went to his father an 
honest man. 
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CAIUS JULIUS C^SAR- 

Caius Julius G^esab, a Roman statesman, soldier, and orator, 
born July 12, 100 b.c. ; died March 15, 44 b.c. He sprang from a 
famous Roman family ; distinguished himself as an orator, and was 
held by his contemporaries as second only to Cicero. The com- 
mencement of his political life may be properly dated at 74 b.c, 
when he was elected Pontifex. In 66 b.c. he was elected to the 
curule sedileship. In 60 b.c. CsBsar was elected Consul. 

Upon the expiration of his consulship, Caesar received the gov- 
ernorship of the provinces of Gaul. Beginning in 58 b.c Caesar 
conducted for nine years the series of splendid military campaigns, 
of which he himself is the historian, and which have given him a 
place as one of the greatest generals of antiquity. At the close 
of this period Caesar was by all odds the most powerful man in the 
Roman State. The Sena^ ordered Caesar to disband his army, 
upon pain of being decla^fed an enemy of the State. Upon his 
refusing to do so, war was declare^ against him,? and Pompey was 
placed at the head of the forces. Caesar thereupon crossed the Ru- 
bicon — about the middle of January, 49 b.c Pompey was worsted 
at every point, and in six months Caesar was undisputed master of 
Rome, and was formally invested with all the highest functions of 
State, which he exercised for four years. A conspiracy was formed 
against him, and he was assassinated in the forum. 

Caesar was a voluminous author. The only works of his, how- 
ever, of which more than fragments remain, are the " Commentaries 
on the Gallic" and "The Civil Wars." 



Cjesar Worsted by the Gauls at Gbbyovia. 

(Prom " The Gallic Wars.") 

The town wall was 1,200 paces distant from the plain and 
foot of the ascent, in a straight line, if no gap intervened ; what- 
ever circuit was added to this ascent, to make the hill easy, in- 
creased the length of the route. But almost in the middle of 
the hill the Gauls had previously built a wall six feet high, 
made of large stones and extending in length as far as the nature 
VOL. IV. — 32 
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of the grronnd permitted, as a barrier to retard the advance 
of our men ; and, leaving all the lower space empty, they had 
filled the upper part of the hill, as far as the wall of the town, 
with camps very close to one another. The soldiers, on the 
signal being given, quickly advance to this fortification, 
and passing over it make themselves masters of the separate 
camps. . . . 

Csesar, having accomplished the object which he had in 
view, ordered the signal to be sounded for a retreat ; and the 
soldiers of the tenth legion, by which he was then accompanied, 
halted. But the soldiers of the other legions, not hearing the 
sound of the trumpet, because there was a very large valley 
between them, were however kept back by the tribunes of the 
soldiers and the lieutenants, according to Caesar's orders ; but 
being animated by the prospect of speedy victory, and the 
flight of the enemy, and the favorable battles of former periods, 
the}' thought nothing so difficult that their bravery could not 
accomplish it; nor did they put an end to the pursuit until 
they drew nigh to the wall of the town and the gates. But 
then, when a shout arose in every quarter of the city, those 
who wei*e at a distance, being alarmed by the sudden tumult, 
fled hastily from the town, since they thought that the enemy 
were within the gates. The matrons began to cast their clothes 
and silver over the wall, and bending over as far as the lower 
part of the bosom, with outstretched hands, beseech the Romans 
to spare them, and not to sacrifice to their resentment even 
women and children, as they had done at Avaricum. . . . 

In the meantime those who had gone to the other part of 
the town to defend it, aroused by hearing the shouts, and after- 
wai-d by frequent accounts that the town was in possession of 
the Romans, sent forwaixi their cavalry, and hastened in larger 
numbers to that quarter. As each first came he stood beneath 
the wall, and increased tlie numl)er of his countrymen in action. 
When a <rreat multitude of them had assembled, the matrons, 
who a little before were stretching their hands from the walls 
to the Romans, Wgjin to beseech their countrymen, and, after 
the Gallic fa^^hion, to snow their disheveled hair, and bring 
their children into the public view. Neither in position nor in 
numbers was the contest an equal one to the Romans ; at the 
same time, beinir exhausted by running and the long continua- 
tion of the fight, they could not easily withstand fresh and 
vigorous troops. 
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Csesar, when he perceived that his soldiers were fighting on 
unfavorable ground, and that the enemy's forces were increas- 
ing, being alarmed for the safety of his troops, sent orders to 
Titus Sextius, one of his lieutenants, whom he had left to guard 
the smaller camp, to lead out his cohorts quickly from the camp, 
and post them at the foot of the hill, on the right wing of the 
enemy ; that if he should see our men driven from the ground, 
he should deter the enemy from following too closely. He 
himself, advancing with the legion a little from that place 
where he had taken his post, awaited the issue of the battle. . . 

Our soldiers, being hard pressed on every side, were dis- 
lodged from their position, with the loss of forty -six centurions ; 
but the tenth legion, which had been posted in reserve on ground 
a little more level, checked the Gauls in their eager pursiiit. 
It was supported by the cohorts of the thirteenth legion, which, 
being led from the smaller camp, had occupied the higher ground. 
The legions, as soon as they reached the plain, halted and faced 
the enemy. Vercingetorix led back his men from the part of 
the hill within the fortifications. On that day little less than 
seven hundred of the soldiers were missing. 

On the next day, Cassar, having called a meeting, censured 
the rashness and avarice of his soldiers, ^^In that they had 
judged for themselves how far they ought to proceed, or what 
they ought to do, and could not keep back by the tribunes of 
the soldiers and the lieutenants " ; and stated, " what the dis- 
advantages of the ground could effect, what opinion he himself 
had enteitained at Avaricum, when, having surprised the enemy 
without either general or cavalry, he had given up a certain 
victory, lest even a trifling loss should occur in the contest, 
owing to the disadvantage of position. That, as much as he 
admired the greatness of their courage, since neither the fortifi- 
cations of the camp, nor the height of the mountain, nor the 
wall of the town, could retard them ; at the same degree he cen- 
sured their licentiousness and arrogance, because they thought 
that they knew more than their general concerning victory, and 
the issue of actions: and that he required in his soldiei-s for- 
bearance and self-command not less than valor and magnanimity. 



Final Defeat op Vercingetorix. 

The Gauls having been twice repulsed with great loss [in 
their assault upon the Roman lines encircling the stronghold of 
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Alesia], consult what they should do: they avail themselves 
of the information of those who were well acquainted with the 
country ; from them they ascertain the position and fortification 
of the upper camp. There was on the north side a hill which 
our men could not include in their works, on account of the 
extent of the circuit, and had necessarily made their camp on 
ground almost disadvantageous, and pretty steep. Caius Antis- 
tins Reginus, and Caius Caninius Rebelius, two of the lieuten- 
ants, with two legions, were in possession of this camp. The 
leaders of the enemy, having reconnoitered the country by the 
scouts, select from the entire army 60,000 men belonging to 
those states which bear the highest character for courage : they 
privately arrange among themselves what they wished to be 
done, and in what manner ; they decide that the attack should 
take place when it should seem to be noon. They appoint over 
their forces Vergasillaunus, the Avemian, one of the four gen- 
erals, and a near relative of Vercingetorix. He, having issued 
from the camp at the first watch, and having almost completed 
his march a little before the dawn, hid himself behind the 
mountain, and ordered his soldiers to refresh themselves after 
their labor during the night. When noon now seemed to draw 
nigh, he marched hastily against that camp which we have men- 
tioned before ; and at the same time the cavalry began to ap- 
proach the fortifications in the plain, and the rest of the forces 
to make a demonstration in front of the camp. 

Vercingetorix, having beheld his countrymen from the cita- 
del of Alesia, issues forth from the town ; he brings forth from 
the camp long hooks, movable pent-houses, mural hooks, and 
other things which he had prepared for the purpose of making a 
sally. They engage on all sides at once, and every expedient is 
adopted. They flocked to whatever part of the works seemed 
weaicest. The army of the Romans is distributed along their 
extensive lines, and with difficulty meets the enemy in every 
quarter. The shouts which were raised by the combatants in 
their rear had a great tendency to intimidate our men, because 
they perceived that their danger rested on the valor of others : 
for genei-ally all evils which are distant most powerfully alarm 
men's minds. 

Caesar, having selected a commanding situation, sees dis- 
tinctly what is going on in every quarter, and sends assistance 
to his troops when hard pressei The idea uppermost in the 
minds of both parties is Uiat the present is the time in which 
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they would have the fairest opportunity of making a struggle : 
the Gauls despairing of all safety unless they should succeed in 
forcing. the lines; the Romans expecting an end to all their 
labors if they should gain the day. The principal struggle is 
at the upper lines, to which, we have said, Vergasillaunus was 
sent. The least elevation of ground, added to a declivity, exer- 
cises a momentous influence. Some are casting missiles ; others, 
forming a testudo, advance to the attack ; fresh men by turns 
relieve the wearied. The earth, heaped up by all against the 
fortifications, gives the means of ascent to the Gauls, and covers 
those works which the Romans had concealed in the ground. 
Our men have no longer arms or strength. 

CaBsar, on observing these movements, sends Labienus with 
six cohorts to relieve his distressed soldiers ; he orders him, if 
he should be unable to withstand them, to draw off his cohorts 
and make a sally, but not to do this except through necessity. 
He himself goes to the rest, and exhorts them not to succumb 
to the toil; he shows them that the fruits of all former engage- 
ments depend on that day and hour. The Gauls within, de- 
spairing of forcing the fortifications in the plains, on account 
of the greatness of the works, attempt the places precipitous in 
ascent; hither they bring the engines which they had prepared; 
by the immense numbers of their missiles they dislodge the 
defenders from the turrets : they fill the ditches with clay and 
hurdles, then clear the way; they tear down the rampart and 
breastwork with hooks. 

CsBsar sends at first young Brutus, with six cohorts, and 
afterward Caius Fabius, his lieutenant, with seven others; 
finally, as they fight more obstinately, he leads up fresh men to 
the assistance of his soldiers. After renewing the action, and 
repulsing the enemy, he marches in the direction in which he 
had sent Labienus, drafts four cohorts from the nearest redoubt, 
and orders part of the cavalry to follow him, and part to make 
the circuit of the external fortifications, and attack the enemy 
in the rear. Labienus, when neither the ramparts nor ditches 
could check the onset of the enemy, informs Caesar by mes- 
sengers of what he intended to do. Caesar hastens to share in 
the action. 

His arrival being known from the color of his robe, and the 
troops of cavalry and the cohorts which he had ordered to fol- 
low him being seen, as those low and sloping grounds were 
plainly visible from the eminences, the enemy join battle. A 
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shout being raised by both sides, it was succeeded by a general 
shout along the ramparts and whole line of fortifications. Our 
troops, laying aside their jayelins, carry on the engagement 
with their swords. The cavalry is suddenly seen in the rear of 
the Gauls : the other cohorts advance rapidly ; the enemy turn 
their backs; the cavalry intercept them in their flight, and a 
great slaughter ensues. Sedulius, the general and chief of the 
Lemovices, is slain; Yergasillaunus, the Avernian, is taken 
alive in the flight; seventy-four military standards are brought 
to CflBsar; and few out of so great a number return safe to their 
camp. The besieged, beholding from the town the slaughter 
and flight of their countrymen, despairing of safety, lead back 
their troops from the fortifications. A flight of the Gauls from 
the camp immediately ensues on hearing this disaster, and had 
not the soldiers been wearied by sending frequent reenforce- 
ments, and the labor of the entire day, all the enemy's forces 
might have been destroyed. Immediately after midnight the 
cavalry are sent out and overtake the rear; a great number are 
taken or cut to pieces; the rest by flight escape in different 
directions to their respective states. 

Vercingetorix, having convened a council the following 
day, declares, "That he had undertaken that war, not on ac- 
count of his own exigencies, but on account of the general 
freedom ; and since he must yield to fortune, he offered him- 
self to them for either purpose, whether they should wish to 
atone to the Romans by his death, or surrender him alive." 
Ambassadors are sent to Csesar on this subject. He orders 
their chieftains delivered up. He seats himself at the head 
of the lines in front of the camp. The Gallic chieftains are 
brought before him. They surrender Vercingetorix, and lay 
down their arms. Reserving the ^dui and Arvemi, to try if 
he could gain over, through their influence, their respective 
states, he distributes one of the remaining captives to each 
soldier throughout the entire army as plunder. 

After making these arrangements, he marches into the 
country of the -SIdui and recovers that state. To this place 
ambassadors are sent by the Arverni, who promise that they will 
execute his commands. He demands a great number of hos- 
tages. He sends the legions to winter quarters; he restores 
about twenty thousand captives to the -£dui and Arvenii. . . . 
A supplication of twenty days is decreed by the Senate at 
Rome, on learning these successes from Caesar's dispatches. 
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Of the Maknbbs and Customs of Ancient Gauls and 

Germans. 

Singe we have come to this place, it does not appear to be 
foreign to our subject to lay before the reader an account of 
the manners of Gaul and Germany, and wherein these nations 
differ from each other. In Gaul there are factions not only in 
all the States, and in all the cantons and their divisions, but 
almost in each family ; and of these factions those are the leadei-s 
who are considered according to their judgment to possess the 
greatest influence, upon whose will and determination the man- 
agement of all affairs and measures depends. And that seems 
to have been instituted in ancient times with this view, that no 
one of the common people should be in want of support against 
one more powerful ; for none of those leaders suffei-s his party 
to be oppressed and defrauded, and if he do otherwise, he has 
no influence among his party. This same policy exists through- 
out the whole of Gaul ; for all the States are divided into two 
factions. 

When Caesar arrived in Gaul, the -^dui were the leaders of 
one faction, the Sequani of the other. Since the latter were 
less powerful by themselves, inasmuch as the chief influence 
was from of old among the -^dui, and their dependencies were 
great, they had united to themselves the Germans and Ario- 
vistus, and brought them over to their pai-ty by great sac- 
rifices and promises. And having fought several successful 
battles and slain all the nobility of the -^dui, they had so far 
surpassed them in power that they brought over from the 
JEdui to themselves a large portion of their dependants, and 
received from them the sons of their leading men as hostages, 
and compelled them to swear in their public character that they 
would enter into no design against them ; and held a portion of 
the neighboring land, seized on by force, and possessed the 
sovereignty of the whole of Gaul. Divitiacus, urged by this 
necessity, had proceeded to Rome to the Senate for the purpose 
of entreating assistance, and had returned without accomplish- 
ing his object. A change of affairs ensued on the arrival of 
CsBsar: the hostages were returned to the -^dui, their old de- 
pendencies restored, and new ones acquired through Caesar (be- 
cause those who had attached themselves to their alliance saw 
that they enjoyed a better state and a milder government) ; their 
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other interests, their influence, their reputation were likewise 
increased, and in consequence the Sequani lost the sover- 
eignty. The Remi succeeded to their place, and as it was per- 
ceived that they equaled the -£dui in favor with Caesar, those 
who on account of their old animosities could by no means 
coalesce with the ^dui, consigned themselves in clientship to 
the Remi. The latter carefully protected them. Thus they 
possessed both a new and suddenly acquired influence. Affairs 
were then in that position, that the -Sdui were considered by 
far the leading people, and the Remi held the second post of 
honor. 

Throughout all Gaul there are two orders of those men who 
are of any rank and dignity: for the commonalty is held almost 
in the condition of slaves, and dares to undertake nothing of 
itself and is admitted to no deliberation. The greater part, 
when they are pressed either by debt, or the large amount of 
their tributes, or the oppression of the more powerful, give them- 
selves up in vassalage to the nobles, who possess over them the 
same rights, without exception, as masters over their slaves. 
But of these two orders, one is that of the Druids, the other 
that of the knights. The former are engaged in things sacred, 
conduct the public and the private sacrifices, and interpret all 
matters of religion. To these a large number of the young 
men resort for the purpose of instruction, and they [the Druids] 
are in great honor among them. For they determine respecting 
almost all controversies, public and private ; and if any crime 
has been perpetrated, if murder has been committed, if there 
be any dispute about an inheritance, if any about boundaries, 
these same persons decide it ; they decree rewards and punish- 
ments ; if any one, either in a private or public capacity, has 
not submitted to their decision, they interdict him from the 
sacrifices. This among them is the most heavy punishment. 
Those who have been thus interdicted are esteemed in the num- 
ber of the impious and criminal : all shun them, and avoid their 
society and conversation, lest they receive some evil from their 
contact ; nor is justice administered to them when seeking it, 
nor is any dignity bestowed on them. Over all these Druids 
one presides, who possesses supreme authority among them. 
Upon his death, if any individual among the rest is preeminent 
in dignity, he succeeds ; but if there are many equal, the elec- 
tion is made by the suffrages of the Druids ; sometimes they 
even contend for the presidency with arms. These assemble 
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at a fixed period of the year in a consecrated place in the terri- 
tories of the Camutes, which is reckoned the central region of 
the whole of Gaul. Hither all who have disputes assemble 
from every part and submit to their decrees and determinations. 
This institution is supposed to have been devised in Britain, 
and to have been brought over from it into Gaul; and now 
those who desire to gain a more accurate knowledge of that 
system generally proceed thither for the purpose of study- 
ing it. 

The Druids do not go to war, nor pay tribute together with 
the rest; they have an exemption from military service and a 
dispensation in all matters. Induced by such great advantages, 
many embrace this profession of their own accord, and many 
are sent to it by their parents and relations. They are said 
there to learn by heart a great number of verses ; accordingly 
some remain in the course of training twenty years. Nor do 
they regard it lawful to commit these to writing, though in 
almost all other matters, in their public and private transactions, 
they use Greek characters. That practice they seem to me to 
have adopted for two reasons : because they neither desire their 
doctrines to be divulged among the mass of the people, nor 
those who learn, to devote themselves the less to the efforts of 
memory, relying on writing ; since it generally occurs to most 
men that in their dependence on writing they relax their dili- 
gence in learning thoroughly, and their employment of the 
memory. They wish to inculcate this as one of their leading 
tenets : that souls do not become extinct, but pass after death 
from one body to another; and they think that men by this 
tenet are in a great degree excited to valor, the fear of death 
being disregarded. They likewise discuss and impart to the 
youth many things respecting the stars and their motion ; respect- 
ing the extent of the world and of our earth ; respecting the 
nature of things ; respecting the power and the majesty of the 
immortal gods. 

The other order is that of the knights. These, when there 
is occasion and any war occurs (which before CcBsar's arrival was 
for the most part wont to happen every year, as either they on 
their part were inflicting injuries or repelling those which others 
inflicted on them), are all engaged in war. And those of them 
most distinguished by birth and resources have the greatest 
number of vassals and dependants about them. They acknowl- 
edge this sort of influence and power only. 
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The nation of all the Gauls is extremely devoted to supersti- 
tious rites ; and on that account they who are troubled with 
unusually severe diseases, and they who are engaged in battles 
and dangers, either sacrifice men as victims, or vow that they 
will sacrifice them, and employ the Druids as the performers 
of those sacrifices ; because they think that unless the life of a 
man be offered for the life of a man, the mind of the immortal 
gods cannot be rendered propitious, and they have saciifices of 
that kind ordained for national purposes. Others have figures 
of vast size, the limbs of which formed of osiers tliey fill with 
living men, which being set on fire, the men perish enveloped 
in the flames. They consider that the oblation of such as have 
been taken in theft, or in robbery, or any other offense, is more 
acceptable to the immortal gods ; but when a supply of that 
class is wanting, they have recourse to the oblation of even the 
innocent 

They worship as their divinity Mercury in particular, and 
have many images of him, and regai-d him as the inventor of all 
arts ; they consider him the guide of their journeys and marches^ 
and believe him to have very great influence over the acquisition 
of gain and mercantile transactions. Next to him they worship 
Apollo, and Mai*s, and Jupiter, and Minerva ; respecting these 
deities they have for tlie most part the same belief as other 
nations : that Apollo averts diseases, that Minerva imparts the 
invention of manufactures, that Jupiter possesses the sovereignty 
of the heavenly powers ; that Mars presides over wars. To him, 
when tliey have determined to engage in battle, they commonly 
vow those things which they shall take in war. When they have 
conquered, they sacrifice whatever captured animals may have 
survived the conflict, and collect the other things into one place. 
In many States you may see piles of these things heaped up in 
their consecrated sjwts ; nor does it often happen that any one^ 
disregarding the sanctity of tlie case, dares either to secrete in 
his house things captuixnl, or take away those deposited ; and the 
most severe punishment, with torture, has been established for 
such a deed. 

All the Gauls assert that they are descended from the god 
Dis, and say that this tradition has been handed down by the 
Druids. For that reason they compute the divisions of every 
season, not by the numWr of days, but of nights; they keep 
birtlulays and the liepnnings of months and years in such an 
order that the day fv^Uows tlie night. Among the other usages 
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of their life, they differ in this from almost all other nations ; 
that they do not permit their children to approach them openly 
until they are grown up so as to be able to bear the service of 
war ; and they regard it as indecorous for a son of boyisli age to 
stand in public in the presence of his father. 

Whatever sums of money tlie husbands have received in the 
name of dowry from their wives, making an estimate of it, they 
add the same amount out of their own estates. An account is 
kept of all this money conjointly, and the profits are laid by ; 
whichever of them shall have survived tlie other, to that one the 
portion of both reverts, together with the profits of the previous 
time. Husbands have power of life and death over their wives 
as well as over their children : and when the father of a family 
bom in a more than commonly distinguished rank has died, liis 
relations assemble, and if the circumstances of his death are 
suspicious, hold an investigation upon the wives in the manner 
adopted towards slaves ; and if proof be obtained, put them to 
severe torture and kill them. Their funerals, considering the 
state of civilization among the Gauls, are magnificent and 
costly ; and they cast into the fire all things, including living 
creatures, which they suppose to have been dear to tliem when 
alive; and a little before this period, slaves and dependants 
who were ascertained to have been beloved by them were, after 
the regular funeral rites were completed, burnt together with 
them. 

Those States which are considered to conduct their common- 
wealth more judiciously have it ordained by their laws, that if 
any person shall have heard by rumor and report from his neigh- 
bors anything concerning the commonwealth, he shall convey 
it to the magistrate and not impart it to any other ; because it 
has been discovered that inconsidei-ate and inexperienced men 
-were often alarmed by false reports and driven to some rash act, 
or else took hasty measures in affairs of the higliest importance. 
The magistrates conceal those things which require to be kept 
unknown ; and they disclose to the people whatever they deter- 
mine to be expedient. It is not lawful to speak of the common- 
wealth except in council. 

The Germans differ much from these usages, for they have 
neither Druids to preside over sacred offices nor do they pay 
great regard to sacrifices. They i*ank in the number of the 
gods those alone whom they behold, and by whose instrumen- 
tality they are obviously benefited, — namely, the sun, fire, and 
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the moon ; they have not heard of the other deities even by 
report. Their whole life is occupied in hunting and in the pur- 
suits of the military art; from childhood they devote them- 
selves to fatigue and hardships. Those who have remained 
chaste for the longest time receive the greatest commendation 
among their people; they think that by this the growth is 
promoted, by this the physical powers are increased and the 
sinews are strengthened. And to have had knowledge of a 
woman before the twentieth year they reckon among the most 
disgraceful acts ; of which matter there is no concealment, be- 
cause they bathe promiscuously in the rivers and only use skins 
or small cloaks of deer's hides, a large portion of the body 
being in consequence naked. 

They do not pay much attention to agriculture, and a large 
portion of their food consists in milk, cheese, and flesh ; nor has 
any one a fixed quantity of land or his own individual limits ; 
but the magistrates and the leading men each year apportion to 
the tribes and families who have united together, as much land 
as, and in the place in which, they think proper, and the year 
after compel them to remove elsewhere. For this enactment 
they advance many reasons — lest seduced by long-continued 
custom, they may exchange their ardor in the waging of war 
for agriculture ; lest they may be anxious to acquire extensive 
estates, and the more powerful drive the weaker from their pos- 
sessions ; lest they construct their houses with too great a desire 
to avoid cold and heat; lest the desire of wealth spring up. 
from which cause divisions and discords arise ; and that they 
may keep the common people in a contented state of mind, when 
each sees his own means placed on an equality with [those of] 
the most powerful. 

It is the greatest glory to the several States to have as wide 
deserts as possible around them, their frontiers having been laid 
waste. They consider this the real evidence of their prowess, 
that their neighbors shall be driven out of their lands and aban- 
don them, and that no one dare settle near them ; at the same 
time they think that they shall be on that account the more 
secure, because they have removed the apprehension of a sudden 
incursion. When a State either repels war waged against it or 
wages it against another, magistrates are chosen to preside over 
that war with such authority that they have power of life and 
death. In peace there is no common magistrate, but the chie& 
of provinces and cantons administer justice and determine con- 
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troTersies among their own people. Robberies which are com- 
mitted beyond the boundaries of each State bear no infamy, and 
they avow that these are committed for the purpose of disciplin- 
ing their youth and of preventing sloth. And when any of their 
chiefs has said in an assembly that ^' he will be their leader ; 
let those who are willing to follow give in their names/' they 
who approve of both the enterprise and the man arise and 
promise their assistance and are applauded by the people ; such 
of them as have not followed him are accounted in the number 
of deserters and traitors, and confidence in all matters is after- 
wards refused them. 

To injure guests they regard as impious ; they defend from 
wrong those who have come to them for any purpose whatever, 
and esteem them inviolable ; to them the houses of all are open 
and maintenance is freely supplied. 

And there was formerly a time when the Gauls excelled the 
Germans in prowess, and waged war on them offensively, and 
on account of the great number of their people and the insuffi- 
ciency of their land, sent colonies over the lUiine. Accordingly, 
the Volcae TectosSges seized on those parts of Germany which 
are the most fruitful and lie around the Hercynian forest 
(which I perceive was known by report to Eratosthenes and 
some other Greeks, and which they call Orcynia), and settled 
there. Which nation to this time retains its position in those 
settlements, and has a very high character for justice and mili- 
tary merit : now also they continue in the same scarcity, indi- 
gence, hardihood, as the Germans, and use the same food and 
dress ; but their proximity to the Province and knowledge of 
commodities from countries beyond the sea supplies to the Gauls 
many things tending to luxury as well as civilization. Accus- 
tomed by degrees to be overmatched and worsted in many 
engagements, they do not even compare themselves to the Ger- 
mans in prowess. 

The breadth of this Hercynian forest which has been referred 
to above is, to a quick traveler, a journey of nine days. For it 
cannot be otherwise computed, nor are they acquainted with the 
measures of roads. It begins at the frontiers of the Helvetii, 
Nemetes, and Rauraci, and extends in a right 'line along the 
river Danube to the territories of the Daci and the Anartes ; it 
bends thence to the left in a different direction from the river, 
and owing to its extent, touches the confines of many nations ; 
nor is there any person belonging to this part of Germany who 
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says that he either has gone to the extremity of that forest, 
though he had advanced a journey of sixty days, or has heard 
in what place it begins. It is certain that many kinds of wild 
beast are produced in it which have not been seen in other 
parts ; of which the following are such as differ principally from 
other animals and appear worthy of being committed to record. 

There is an ox of the shape of a stag, between whose ears a 
horn rises from the middle of the forehead, higher and straighter 
than those horns which are known to us. From the top of this, 
branches, like palms, stretch out a considerable distance. The 
shape of the female and of the male is the same ; the appearance 
and the size of the horns is the same. 

There are also animals which are called elks. The shape of 
these, and the varied color of their skins, is much like roes, but 
in size they surpass them a little and are destitute of horns, and 
have legs without joints and ligatures ; nor do they lie down for 
the purpose of rest, nor if they have been thrown down by any 
accident, can they raise or lift themselves up. Trees serve as 
beds to them; they lean themselves against them, and thus 
reclining only slightly, they take their rest; when the huntsmen 
have discovered from the footsteps of these animals whither they 
are accustomed to betake themselves, they either undermine all 
the trees at the roots, or cut into them so far that the upper 
part of the trees may appear to be left standing. When they 
have leant upon them, according to their habit, they knock down 
by their weight the unsupported trees, and fall down themselves 
along with them. 

There is a third kind, consisting of those animals which are 
called uri. These are a little below the elephant in size, and of 
the appearance, color, and shape of a bull. Their strength and 
speed are extraordinary ; they spare neither man nor wild beast 
which they have espied. These the Germans take with much 
pains in pits and kill them. The young men harden themselves 
with this exercise, and practice themselves in this kind of hunt- 
ing, and those who have slain the greatest number of them, 
having produced the horns in public to serve as evidence, 
receive great praise. But not even when taken very young can 
they be rendered familiar to men and tamed. The size, shape, 
and appearance of their horns differ much from the horns of our 
oxen. These they [the Gauls] anxiously seek after, and bind at 
the tips with silver, and use as cups at their most sumptuous 
entertainments. 
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The Two Lieutenants. 

In that legion there were two very brave men, centurions, 
who were now approaching the first ranks, — T. Pultio and L. 
Varenus. These used to have continual disputes between them 
which of them should be preferred, and every year used to con- 
tend for promotion with the utmost animosity. When the fight 
was going on most vigorously before the fortifications, Pulfio, 
one of them, says : " Why do you hesitate, Varenus ? or what 
better opportunity of signalizing your valor do you seek? This 
veiy day shall decide our disputes." When he had uttered 
these words, he proceeds beyond the fortifications, and rushes 
on that part of the enemy which appeared the thickest. Nor 
does Varenus remain within the rampart, but respecting the 
high opinion of all, follows close after. Then, when an incon- 
siderable space intervened, Pulfio throws his javelin at the 
enemy, and pierces one of the multitude who was running up, 
and while the latter was wounded and slain, the enemy cover 
him with their shields, and all throw their weapons at the other 
and afford him no opportunity of retreating. The shield of 
Pulfio is pierced and a javelin is fastened in his belt. This cir- 
cumstance turns aside his scabbard and obstructs his right hand 
when attempting to draw his sword : the enemy crowd around 
him when thus embarrassed. His rival runs up to him and 
succors him in this emergency. Immediately the whole host 
turn from Pulfio to him, supposing the other to be pierced 
through by the javelin. Varenus rushes on briskly with his 
sword and carries on the combat hand to hand; and having 
slain one man, for a short time drove back the rest : while he 
ui^es on too eagerly, slipping into a hollow, he fell. To him 
in his turn, when sun-ounded, Pulfio brings relief; and both, 
having slain a great number, retreat into the fortifications 
amidst the highest applause. Fortune so dealt with both in 
this rivalry and conflict, that the one competitor was a succor 
and a safeguard to the other ; nor could it be determined which 
of the two appeared worthy of being preferred to the other. 
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THOMAS HENRY HALL CAINE. 

Thomas Henry Hall Cainb, an English novelist and dram- 
atist of Manx parentage, commonly known as ** Hall Caine," was 
born in Runcorn, Cheshire, England, Aug. 14, 1853. He was 
educated for an architect and began the practice of his profession 
at Liverpool, and from being a frequent contributor to the Builder, 
Building News, and other architectural periodicals, he entered jour- 
nalism and became a member of the staff of the Liverpool Mercury. 
In 1880 he abandoned his profession of an architect, to devote him- 
self to literature. In 1881 he went to London, living at Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, with Dante Grabriel Rossetti, until the death of 
Rossetti in 1882. Previous to the publication of his first novel, 
"The Shadow of a Crime" (1885), he had published " Recollec- 
tions of Rossetti " and " Sonnets of Three Centuries " (1882), and 
"Cobwebs of Criticism" (1883). His most recent and important 
works are: "A Son of Hagar" and "Life of Coleridge" (Great 
Writers Series, 1886); "The Deemster," a story of the Isle of 
Man (1887); "The Bondman" (1888); "The Scapegoat" (1889); 
"The Little Manx Nation," three lectures giving a history of the 
Manx kings, bishops, and people (1891) ; " The Last Confession " 
and "The Blind Mother" (1890); " Captain Davy's Honeymoon " 
(1892) ; " The Manxman " (1893) ; « The Christian " (1897). With 
Mr. Wilson Barrett he has written two plays, " Ben-my-Chree," 
dramatized from " The Deemster," and " Good Old Times." 

In the fall of 1895 Mr. Caine came to America in the interests 
of the Canadian Copyright Law. 



Passing the Love of Women. 

(From "The Deemster.") 

Now the facts of this history must stride on some six years, 
and in that time the Deemster had lost nearly all the little 
interest he ever felt in his children. Mona had budded into 
womanhood, tender, gracious, quiet — a tall, fair-haired maiden 
of twenty, with a drooping head like a flower, with a voice soft 
and low, and the full blue eyes with their depths of love and 
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sympathy shaded by long fluttering lashes as the trembling 
sedge shades the deep mountain pool. It was as ripe and 
beautiful a womanhood as the heart of a father might dream of, 
but the Deemster could take little pleasure in it. If Mona had 
been his son, her quiet ways and tractable nature might have 
counted for something; but a woman was only a woman in the 
Deemster's eyes, and the Deemster, like the Bedouin chief, 
would have numbered his children without counting his 
daughter. As for Ewan, he had falsified every hope of the 
Deemster. His Spartan training had gone for nothing. He 
was physically a weakling; a tall, spare youth of two and 
twenty, fair-haired, like his sister, with a face as spiritual and 
beautiful, and hardly less feminine. He was of a self -torturing 
spirit, constantly troubled with vague questionings, and though 
in this regard he was very much his father's son, the Deemster 
held his temperament in contempt. • 

The end of all was that Ewan showed a strong desire to 
enter the Church. The Deemster had intended that his son 
should study the law and follow him in his place when his time 
came. But Ewan's womanly temperam,ent coexisted with a 
manly temper. Into the law. he would not go, and the Church 
he was resolved to follow. The Bishop had then newly opened 
at Bishop's Court a training college for his clergy, and Ewan 
sought and obtained admission. The Deemster fumed, but his 
son was not to be moved even by his wrath. This was when 
Ewan was nineteen years of age, and after two more years the 
spirituality of his character overcame the obstacle of his youth, 
and the Bishop ordained him at twenty -one. Then Ewan was 
made chaplain to the household at Bishop's Court. 

Hardly had this been done when Ewan took another step 
in life. With the knowledge of the Bishop, but without con- 
sulting the Deemster, he married, being now of age, a pretty 
child of sixteen, the daughter of his father's old foe, the 
vicar of the parish. When knowledge of this act of unwisdom 
reached the Deemster his last remaining spark of interest in his 
son expired, and he sent Mona across to Bishop's Court with a 
curt message saying that Ewan and his wife were at liberty, if 
they liked, to take possession of the old Ballamona. Thus he 
turned his back upon his son, and did his best to wipe him out 
of his mind. 

Ewan took his young wife to the homestead that had been 
the place of his people for six generations, the place where he 
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himself had been bom, the place where that other Ewan, his 
good grandfather, had lived and died. 

More than ever for these events the Deemster became :i 
solitary man. He kept no company; he took no pleasui-es. 
Alone he sat night after night in his study at Ballamona, and 
Ballamona was asleep before he slept, and before it awoke he 
was stirring. His daughter's presence in the house was no so- 
ciety for the Deemster. She grew beside him like her mother's 
youth, a yet fairer vision of the old days coming back to him 
hour by hour, but he saw nothing of all that. Disappointed in 
his sole hope, his son, whom truly he had never loved for love's 
sake, but only for his own sorry ambitions, he sat down under 
bis disappointment a doubly-soured and thrice-hardened man. 
He had gi*own noticeably older, but his restless energy suffered 
no abatement. Biweekly he kept his courts, but few sought 
the law whom the law did not first find, for word went round 
that the Deemster was a hard judge, and deemed the laws in 
rigor. If men differed about money, they would say, " Och, 
why go to the Deemster? It's throwing a bone into the bad 
dog's mouth," and then they would divide their difference. 

The one remaining joy of the Deemster's lonely life was 
centered in his brother's son, Dan. That lusty youth had not 
disappointed his expectations. At twenty he was a braw, 
brown-haired, brown-eyed lad of six feet two inches in stature, 
straight and upright, and with the thews and sinews of an ox. 
He was the athlete of the island, and where there was a tough 
job of wrestling to be had, or a delightful bit of fighting to be 
done, there was Dan in the heart of it. *^Aw, and middling 
few could come anigh him," the people used to say. But more 
than in Dan's great stature and great strength, the little Deem- 
ster took a bitter pleasure in his daring irreverence for things 
held sacred. In this regard Dan had not improved with im- 
proving yeai-s. Scores of tricks his sad pugnacity devised to 
help the farmers to cheat the parson of his tithe, and it added 
not a little to the Deemster's keen relish of freaks like these 
that it was none other than the son of the Bishop who perpe- 
trated them. As for the Bishop himself, he tried to shut his 
eyes to such follies. He meant his son to go into the Church, 
and, in spite of all outbursts of spirits, notwithstanding wrest- 
ling matches and fights, and even some tipsy broils of which 
rumor was in the air, he entered Dan as a student at the college 
he kept at Bishop's Court. 
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In due coaise the time of Dan's examiDation came, and then 
all further clinging to a forlorn hope was at an end. The Arch- 
deacon acted as the Bishop's examining chaplain, and more than 
once the little man had declared in advance his conscientious 
intention of dealing with the Bishop's son as he would deal 
with any other. The examination took place in the libraiy of 
Bishop's Court, and besides the students and the examiner 
there were some six or seven of the clergy present, and Ewan 
Mylrea, then newly ordained, was among them. It was a purely 
oral examination, and when Dan's turn came the Archdeacon 
assumed his loftiest look, and first tackled the candidate where 
he was known to be weakest. 

*' I suppose, sir, you think you can read your Greek Testa- 
ment?'' 

Dan answered that he had never thought anything about it. 

" I dare say for all your modesty that you have an idea that 
you know it well enough to teach it," said the Archdeacon. 

Dan hadn't an idea on the subject. 

** Take down the Greek Testament, and imagine that I'm 
your pupil, and proceed to expound it," said the Archdeacon. 

Dan took the book from the bookcase and fumbled it in his 
fingers. 

" Well, sir, open at the parable of the tares." 

Dan scratched his big head leisurely, and he did his best to 
find the place. ** So I'm to be tutor — is that it?" he said, with 
a puzzled look. 

" That is so." 

" And you are to be the pupil ? " 

" Precisely — suppose youraelf my tutor — and now begin." 

At this Ewan stepped out with a look of anxiety. " Is not 
that a rather difficult supposition, Archdeacon ? " he said, tim- 
idly. 

The Archdeacon glanced over his grandson loftily and made 
no reply. 

" Begin, sir, begin," he said, with a sweep of his hand toward 
Dan, and at that he sat down in the high-backed oak chair at 
the head of the table. 

Then on the instant there came into Dan's quick eyes a 
most mischievous twinkle. He was standing before the table 
with the Greek Testament open at the parable of the tares, and 
he knew too well he could not read the parable. 

*< When do we change places, Archdeacon ? " he asked. 
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" We have changed places — you are now the tutor — I am 
your pupil — begin, sir." 

^^ Oh ! we have changed places, have we ? " said Dan, and at 
that he lifted up the Archdeacon's silver-tipped walking-cane 
which lay on the table and brought it down again with a bang. 
" Then just you get up off your chair, sir," he said, with a tone 
of command. 

The Archdeacon's russet face showed several tints of blue at 
that moment, but he rose to his feet. Thereupon Dan handed 
him the open book. 

" Now, sir," he said, " first read me the parable of the tares." 

The clergy began to shuffle about and look into each other's 
faces. The Archdeacon's expression was not amiable, but he 
took the book and read the parable. 

" Very fair, very fair indeed," said Dan, in a tone of mild 
condescension — ^' a few false quantities, but very fair on the 
whole." 

^' Gentlemen, gentlemen, this is going too far," said one of 
the clergy. 

" Silence, sir," said Dan, with a look of outraged authority. 

Then there was dire confusion. Some of the clergy laughed 
outright, and some giggled under their breath, and some pro- 
tested in white wrath, and the end of it all was that the exami- 
nation came to a sudden termination, and, rightly or wrongly, 
wisely or foolishly, Dan was adjudged to be unfit for the minis- 
try of the Church. 

When the Bishop heard the verdict his pale face whitened 
visibly, and he seemed to see the beginning of the end. At 
that moment he thought of the Deemster with bitterness. This 
blow to his hopes did not cement the sevei*ed lives of the broth- 
ers. The forces that had been dividing them year by year since 
the days of their father appeared to be drawing them yet wider 
apart in the lives and fortunes of their children. Each felt that 
the other was frustrating his dearest expectations in his son, 
and that was an offense that neither could forgive. To the 
Deemster it seemed that the Bishop was bearing down every 
ambition of his life, tearing him up as a naked trunk, leaving 
him a childless man. To the Bishop it seemed that the Deem- 
ster was wrecking the one life that was more to him than his 
own soul, and standing between him and the heai*t that with all 
its follies was dearer than the world beside. From this time of 
Ewan's marriage and Dan's disgrace the Bishop and the Deem^ 
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fiter rarely met, and when they passed on the road they ex- 
changed only the coldest salutation. 

But if the fates were now more than ever fostering an un- 
natural enmity between the sons of old Ewan, they were cher- 
ishing at the same time the loves of their children. Never were 
cousins more unlike or more fondly attached. Between Dan, 
the reckless scapegrace, and Mona, with the big soft eyes and 
the quiet ways, the aflPection was such as neither understood. 
They had grown up side by side, they had seen each other daily, 
they had scampered along the shore with clasped hands, they 
had screamed at the sea-gulls with one voice, and still they were 
boy and girl together. But once they were stocking the barley 
in the glebe, and, the day being hot, Mona tipped back her 
white sun bonnet, and it fell onto her shouldera. Seeing this, 
Dan came stealthily behind and thought very craftily to whisk 
it away unobserved ; but the strings by which it was tied caught 
in her hair and tugged at its knot, and the beautiful wavy 
shower fell rip-rip-rippling down her back. The wind caught 
the loosened hair and tossed it about her, and she stood up erect 
among the corn with the first blush on her cheeks that Dan had 
ever brought there, and turned full upon him all the glorious 
light of her deep blue eyes. Then, then, oh then, Dan seemed 
to see her for the fiist time a girl no longer, but a woman, a 
woman, a woman I And the mountains behind her were in one 
instant blotted out of Dan's eyes, and eveiy thing seemed to 
spin about him. 

When next he knew where he was, and what he was doing, 
behold, there were Mona's rosy lips under his, and she was pant- 
ing and gasping for breath. 

But if the love of Dan and Mona was more than cousinly, 
though they knew it not as yet, the love of Ewan for Dan was 
wonderful and passing the love of women. That pure soul, 
with its vague spiritual yearnings, seemed to have nothing in 
common with the jovial roysterer, always fighting, always laugh- 
ing, taking disgrace as a duck takes water, and losing the trace 
of it as easily. Twenty* times he stood between the scapegrace 
and the Bishop, twenty times he hid from the good father the 
follies of the son. He thought for that thoughtless head that 
never had an ache or a care under its abundant curls ; he hoped 
for that light heart that hoped for nothing ; he trembled for the 
soul that felt no fear. Never was such loyalty between man 
and man since David wept for Jonathan. And Ewan's mar- 
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riage disturbed this affection not at all, for the love he bore to 
Dan was a brotherly passion for which language has yet no 
name. 

Let us tell one story that shall show this friendship in its 
double bearings — Ewan's love and temper and Dan's heedless 
harshness and the great nature beneath it, and then we will pass 
on with fuller knowledge to weightier matters. 

Derry, the white-eyed collie that had nestled on the top of 
his master's bed the night Dan sneaked home in disgrace from 
the Oiel Verree, was a ci*af ty little fox, with cunning and dupli- 
city bred in his very bones. If you were a tramp of the profes- 
sion of Billy the Gawk, he would look up at you with his big 
innocent eyes, and lick your hand, and thrust his nose into your 
palm, and the next moment he would seize you by the hindmost 
parts and hold on like a leech. His unamiable qualities grew 
as he grew in years, and one day Dan went on a long journey, 
leaving Derry behind, and when he returned he had another 
dog with him, a great shaggy Scotch collie, with bright eyes, 
a happy phiz, apd a huge bush of a tail. Derry was at the gate 
when his master came home, and he eyed the new-comer with 
looks askance. From that day Derry turned his back on his 
master, he would never answer his call, and he did not know 
his whistle from the croak of a corn-crake. In fact, Deny took 
his own courses, and forthwith fell into all manner of dissolute 
habits. He went out at night alone, incognito, and kept most 
unchristian hours. The farmers around complained that their 
sheep were found dead in the field, torn and worried by a dog's 
teeth. Derry was known to be a dog that did not live a reputa- 
ble life, and suspicion fell on him. Dan took the old fox in 
hand, and thenceforward Derry looked out on the world through 
a rope muzzle. 

One day there was to be a sheep-dog match, and Dan en- 
tered his Scotch collie. Laddie. The race was to be in the 
meadow at the foot of Siieu Dhoo, and great crowds of people 
came to witness it. Hurdles were set up to make all crooks 
and cranks of difficulty, and then a drift of sheep were turned 
loose in the field. The prize was to the dog that would, at the 
word of its master, gather the sheep together and take them out 
at the gate in tlie shortest time. Ewan, then newly married, 
was there, and beside him was his child-wife. Time was called, 
and Dan's turn came to try the mettle of his Laddie. The dog 
started well, and in two or three minutes he had driven the 
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whole flock save two into an alcove of hurdles close to where 
Ewan and his wife stood together. Then at the word of his 
master Laddie set off over the field for the stragglers, and Dan 
shouted to Ewan not to stir a hand or foot, or the sheep would 
be scattered again. Now, just at that instant who should pop 
over the hedge but Derry in his muzzle, and quick as thought 
he shot down his head, put up his paws, threw off his muzzle, 
dashed at the sheep, snapped at their legs, and away they went 
in twenty directions. 

Before Ewan had time to cry out Derry was gone, with his 
muzzle between his teeth. When Dan, who was a perch or two 
up the meadow, turned round and saw what had happened, and 
that his dog's chances wei*e gone, his anger overcame him, and 
he turned on Ewan with a torrent of reproaches. 

"There — you've done it with your lumbering — curse it." 

With complete self-possession Ewan explained how Derry 
had done the mischief. 

Then Dan's face was darker with wrath than it had ever 
been before. 

** A pretty tale," he said, his lip curled in a sneer. He turned 
to the people around. " Anybody see the dog slip liis muzzle ? " 

None had seen what Ewan affirmed. The eyes of everyone 
had been on the two stragglers in the distance pursued by Dan 
and Laddie. 

Now, when Ewan saw that Dan distrusted him, and appealed 
to strangei-s as witness to his word, his face flushed deep, and 
his delicate nostrils quivered. 

♦* A pretty tale," Dan repeated, and he was twisting on his 
heel, when up came Derry again, his muzzle on his snout, 
whisking his tail, and frisking about Dan's feet with an expres- 
sion of quite lamb-like simplicity. 

At that sight Ewan's livid face turned to a great pallor, and 
Dan broke into a hard laugh. 

** We've heard of a dog slipping his muzzle," he said, " but 
who ever heard of a dog putting a muzzle on again? " 

Then Ewan stepped from beside his girl-wife, who stood 
there with heaving breast. His eyes were aflame, but for an 
instant he conquered his emotion, and said, with a constrained 
quietness, but with a deep pathos in his tone, ^' Dan, do you 
think I've told you the truth? " 

Dan wheeled about. ^'I think you've told me a lie," he 
said, and his voice came thick from his throat. 
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All heard the word) and all held their breath. Ewan stood 
a moment as if rooted to the spot, and his pallid face whitened 
eyery instant. Then he fell back, and took the girl-wife hj 
the hand and turned away with her, his head down, his very 
heart surging itself out of his choking breast. And, as he 
passed through the throng, to carry away from that scene the 
madness that was working in his brain, he overheard the mock- 
ing comments of the people. " Aw, well, well, did ye hear that 
now ? — called him a liar, and not a word to say agen it." " A 
liar ! Och, a liar ? and him a parzon, too ! " " Middling 
chicken-hearted anyways — a liar I Aw, well, well, well ! " 

At that Ewan flung away the hand of his wife, and, quiver- 
ing from head to foot, he strode toward Dan. 

" You've called me a liar," he said, in a shrill voice that was 
like a ciy. " Now, you shall prove your word — you shall fight 
me — you shall, by God." 

He was completely carried away by passion. 

" The parzon, the parzon 1 " " Man alive, the young par- 
zon ! " the people muttered, and they closed around. 

Dan stood a moment. He looked down from his great 
height at Ewan's quivering form and distorted face. Then he 
turned about and glanced into the faces of the people. In 
another instant his eyes were swimming in tears; he took a 
step toward Ewan, flung his arms about him, and buried his 
head in his neck, and the great stalwart lad wept like a little 
child. In another moment Ewan's passion was melted away, 
and he kissed Dan on the cheek. 

" Blubbering cowards 1 " " Aw, blatherskites I " " Och, man 
alive, a pair of turtle-doves I " 

Dan lifted his head and looked around, raised himself to his 
full height, clinched his fists, and said : 

" Now, my lads, you did your best to make a fight, and you 
couldn't manage it. I won't fight my cousin, and he sha'n't 
fight me ; but if there's a man among you would like to know 
for himself how much of a coward I am, let him step out — I'm 
ready." 

Not a man budged an inch. 



On the day before Christmas Day there was to be a plow- 
ing match in a meadow over the Head, and Ewan stood pledged 
by an old promise to act as judge. The day came, and it was a 
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heavy day, with snow-cloads hanging overhead, and misty 
vapors floating down from, the hills and up from the Curraghs, 
and hiding them. At ten in the morning Mona muffled herself 
in a great cloak, and went over to the meadow with Ewan. 
There a crowd had already gathered, strong men in blue pilots, 
old men in sheepskin coats, women with their short blue camblet 
gowns tucked over their linen caps, boys and girls on every 
side, all coming and going like shadows in the mist. At one 
end of the meadow several pairs of horees stood yoked to plows, 
and a few lads were in charge of them. On Ewan's arrival there 
was a general movement among a group of men standing to- 
gether, and a respectful salutation to the parson. The names 
were called over of the plowmen who had entered for the prize 
— a pound note and a cup — and last of all, there was a show 
of hands for the election of six men to form a jury. 

Then the stretch was staked out. The prize was to the 
plowman who would make the stretch up and down the meadow 
in the shortest time, cutting the furrows straightest, cleanest, 
and of the most regular depth. 

When all was ready, Ewan took up his station where the 
iii-st furrow would be cut into the field, with Mona at his side, 
and the six jurors about him. The first plowman to bring up 
his plow was a brawny young fellow with a tanned face. The 
plowman had brought up his horses in front of the stake, and 
liad laid hands on his plow-handles, and was measuring the 
stretch with his eye for a landmark to sight by, when Jarvis 
KeiTuish came into the meadow, and walked through the crowd, 
and took up a place by Mona's side. There were audible com- 
ments, and some racy exclamations as he pushed through the 
crowd, not lifting an eye to any face ; but he showed complete 
indifference, and began to talk to Mona in a loud, measured 
tone. 

"Ah! this is very gratifying," he was sa)dng, "to see the 
peasantiy engaged in manly sports — useful sports — is, I con- 
fess, very gratifying to me." 

** My gough ! " said a voice from one side. 

" Hurroo I " said a voice from the other side. 

" Lawk-a-day ! " came from behind, in a shrill female treble. 
"Did ye ever see a grub turn butterfly?" 

Jarvis seemed not to hear. " Now there are sports — " he 
began ; but the plowman was shouting to his horses, " Steady, 
steady," the plow was dipping into the succulent grass, the 
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first swish of the upturned soil was in the air, and Jarvis's wise 
words were lost. 

All eyes were on the bent back of the plowman plodding 
on in the mist. ^^ He cuts like a razor," said one of the spec- 
tators. " He bears his hand too much on," said another. "Do 
better yourself next spell," said a third. 

When the hoi-ses reached the far end of the stretch the 
plowman whipped them round like the turn of a wheel, and 
in another moment he was toiling back, steadily, firmly, his hand 
rigid, and his face set hard. When he got back to where Ewan, 
with his watch in his hand, stood surrounded by the jurors, he 
was covered with sweat. "Good, very good — six -minutes ten 
seconds," said Ewan, and there were some plaudits from the 
people looking on, and some banter of the competitors who came 
up to follow. 

Jarvis Kerruish, at Mona's elbow, was beginning again, ** I 
confess that it has always been my personal opinion — " but 
in the bustle of another pair of horses whipped up to the stake 
no one seemed to be aware that he was speaking. 

Five plowmen came in succession, but all were behind the 
first in time and cut a less regular furrow. So Ewan and the 
jurora announced that the prize was to the stranger. Then as 
Ewan twisted about, his adjudication finished, to where Mona 
stood with Jarvis by her side, there was a general rush of com- 
petitors and spectators to a comer of the meadow, where, from 
a little square cart, the buirdly stranger who was victor pro- 
ceeded to serve out glasses of ale from a small barrel. 

While this was going on, and there was some laughter and 
shouting and singing, there came a loud Hello ! as of many 
voices from a little distance, and then the beat of many irregular 
feet, and one of the lads in the crowd, who had jumped to the 
top of the broad turf hedge, shouted, "It's the capt'n — it's 
Mastha Dan." 

In another half-minute, Dan and some fifty or sixty of the 
scum of the parish came tumbling into the meadow on all sides 
— over the hedge, over the gate, and tearing through the gaps 
in the gorse. They were the corps that Dan had banded together 
toward the Manx Fencibles, but the only regimentals they yet 
wore were a leather belt, and the only implement of war they 
yet carried was the small dagger that was fitted into the belt. 
That morning they had been drilling, and after drill they had set 
off to see the plowing match, and on the way they had passed 
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the ** Three Legs/' and being exceedingly dry, they had drawn 
up in front thereof, and every man had been served with a glaso^ 
which had been duly scored off to the captain's account 

Dan saw Mona with Ewan as he vaulted the gate, but he 
gave no sign of recognition, and in a moment he was in the 
thick of the throng at the side of the cart, hearing all about 
the match, and making loud comments upon it in his broadest 
homespun. 

" What 1 " he said, " and you've let yourselves be bate by a 
craythur like that Hurroo I " 

He strode up to the stranger's furrow, cocked his eye along 
it, and then glanced at the stranger's horaes. 

" Och, I'll go bail I'll bate it with a yoke of oxen." 

At that there was a movement of the crowd around him, and 
some cheering, just to egg on the rupture that was imminent. 

The big stranger heard all, and strode thi*ough the people 
with a face like a thunder-cloud. 

** Who says he'll bate it with a yoke of oxen ? " he asked. 

^^ That's just what I'm afther saying, my fine fellow. Have 
you anything agen it? " 

In half a minute a wager had been laid of a pound a side that 
Dan, with a pair of oxen, would beat the stranger with a pair of 
horses in two stretches out of three. 

*' Davy 1 Davy 1 " shouted Dan, and in a twinkling there 
was Davy Fayle, looking queer enough in his guernsey, and his 
long boots, and his sea-cap, and withal his belt and his dagger. 
Davy was sent for a pair of oxen to where they were leading 
manure, not far away. He went off like a shot, and in ten 
minutes he was back in the meadow, driving the oxen before 
him. 

Now, these oxen had been a gift of the Bishop to Dan. 
They were old, and had grown wise with their years. For fif- 
teen years they had worked on the glebe at Bishop's Court, and 
they knew the dinner hour as well as if they could have taken 
the altitude of the sun. When the dinner bell rang at the 
Court at twelve o'clock, the oxen would stop short, no matter 
where they were or what they were doing, and not another 
budge would they make until they had been unyoked and led off 
for their midday mash. 

It was now only a few minutes short of twelve, but no one 
took note of that circumstance, and the oxen were yoked to a 
plow. 
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^ Same jadge and juiy/' said the stranger, bat Ewan excused 
himself. 

^* Aw, what matter about a judge,'* said Dan^ from his plow- 
handles ; '* let the jury be judge as well.*' 

Ewan and Mona looked on in silence for some moments. 
Ewan could scarce contain himself. There was Dan, stripped 
to his red flannel shirt, his face tanned and glowing, his whole 
body radiant with fresh life and health, and he was shouting 
and laughing as if there had never been a shadow to darken his 
days. 

^' LfOok at him," whispered Ewan, with emotion, in Mona*s 
ear. ^^ Look ! this good-nature that seems so good to others is 
almost enough to make me hate him." 

Mona was startled, and turned to glance into Ewan's face. 

^ Come, let us go," said Ewan, with head aside. 

" Not yet,'* said Mona. 

Then Jarvis Eerruish, who had stepped aside for a moment, 
returned and said : 

" Will you take a wager ¥ath me, Mona — a pair of gloves? ** 

" Very well,*' she answered. 

"Who do you bet on?" 

"Oh, on the stranger,'* said Mona, coloring slightly, and 
laughing a little. 

" How lucky," said Jarvis, ** I bet on the captain." 

"I can stand it no longer," whispered Ewan, "will you 
come ? " But Mona's eyes were riveted on the group about the 
oxen. She did not hear, and Ewan turned away, and walked 
out of the meadow. 

Then there was a shout, and the oxen started with Dan 
behind them. On they went through the haiti, tough ground, 
tranquilly, steadily, with measured pace, tearing through roots 
of trees that lay in their way as if nothing could stop them in 
their great strength. 

When the oxen got back after the first stretch the time was 
called — five minutes thirty seconds — and there was a great 
cheer, and Mona*s pale face was triumphant. 

The stranger brought up his horses, and set off again, strain- 
ing every muscle. He did his stretch in six minutes, four sec- 
onds, and another cheer — but it was a cheer for Dan — went 
up after the figures were called. 

Then Dan whipped round his oxen once more, and brought 
them up to the stake. The excitement among the people was 
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now veiy great. Mona clutched her cloak convulsively, and 
held her breath. Jarvis was watching her closely, and she knew 
that his cold eyes were on her face. 

" One would almost imagine that you were anxious to lose 
your bet," he said. She made no answer. When the oxen 
started again her lips closed tightly, as if she was in pain. 

On the oxen went, and made the first half of the stretch 
without a hitch, and, with the blade of the plow lifted, they 
were wheeling over the furrow end, when a bell rang across the 
Curragh — it was the bell for the midday meal at Bishop's 
Court — and instantly they came to a dead stand. Dan called 
to them, but they did not budge ; then his whip fell heavily 
across their snouts, and they snorted, but stirred not an inch. 
The people were in a tumult, and shouted with fifty voices at 
once. Dan's passion mastered him. He brought his whip 
down over the flanks and across the eyes and noses of the oxen ; 
they winced under the blows that rained down on them, and 
then shot away across the meadow, tearing up the furrows they 
had made. 

Then there was a cry of vexation and anger from the people, 
and Dan, who had let go his reins, strode back to the stake. 
" I've lost," said Dan, with a muttered oath at the oxen. 

All this time Jarvis Kerruish had kept his eye steadily fixed 
on Mona's twitching face. " You've won, Mona," he said, in a 
cold voice and with an icy smile. 

"I must go. Where is Ewan?" she said, tremulously, and 
before Jarvis was aware she had gone over the grass. 

Dan had heard when Ewan declined to act as judge, he had 
seen when Ewan left the meadow, and though he did not look, 
he knew when Mona was no longer there. His face was set 
hard, and it glowed red under his sunburnt skin. 

"Davy, bring them up," he said; and Davy Fayle led back 
the oxen to the front of the stake. 

Then Dan unyoked them, took out the long swinging tree 
that divided them — a heavy wooden bar clamped with iron — 
and they stood free and began to nibble the grass under their feet. 

'* Look out ! " he shouted, and he swung the bar over his 
shoulder. 

The crowd receded and let an open space in which Dan 
stood alone with the oxen, his great limbs holding the ground 
like their own hoofs, his muscles standing out like bulbs on his 
bare arms. 
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" What is he going to do — kill them ? " said one. 

^* Look out ! *' Dan shouted again, and in another moment 
there was the swish of the bar through the air. Then down 
the bar came on the forehead of one of the oxen, and it reeled, 
and its legs gave way, and it fell dead. 

The bar was raised again, and again it fell, and the second 
of the oxen reeled like the first and fell dead beside its old yoke- 
fellow. 

A cry of horror ran through the crowd, but heeding it not at 
all, Dan threw on his coat and buckled his belt about him, and 
strode through the people and out at the gate. 



Blind Passion and Pain. 

Dan moved uneasily, and presently awoke, opened his eyes, 
and saw Ewan, and betrayed no surprise at his presence there. 

" Ah 1 Is it you, Ewan? " he said, speaking quietly, partly 
in a shamefaced way, and with some confusion. " Do you 
know, I've been dreaming of you — you and Mona? " 

Ewan gave no answer. Because sleep is a holy thing, and 
the brother of death, whose shadow also it is, therefore Ewan's 
hideous purpose had left him while Dan lay asleep at his feet ; 
but now that Dan was awake, the evil passion came again. 

"I was dreaming of that Mother Carey's chicken — you 
remember it? when we were lumps of lads, you know — why, 
you can't have forgotten it — the old thing I caught in its nest 
just under the Head ? " 

Still Ewan gave no sign, but looked down at Dan resting on 
his elbows. Dan's eyes fell upon Ewan's face, but he went on 
in a confused way. 

^^ Mona couldn't bear to see it caged, and would have me put 
it back. Don't you remember I clambered up to the nest, and 
put the bird in again? You were down on the shore, thinking 
sure I would tumble over the Head, and Mona — Mona — " 

Dan glanced afresh into Ewan's face, and its look of terror 
seemed to stupefy him ; still he made shift to go on with his 
dream in an abashed sort of way I 

^' My gough I If I didn't dream it all as fresh as fresh, and 
the fight in the air, and the screams when I put the old bird in 
the nest — the young ones had forgotten it clean, and they 
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tumbled it out, and set on it terrible, and drove it away — and 
then the poor old thing on the rocks sitting by itself as lone- 
some as lonesome — and little Moua crying and ciying down 
below, and her long hair rip-rip-rippling in the wind, and — 
and — " 

Dan had got to his feet, and then seated himself on a stool 
as be rambled on with the story of his dream. But once again 
bis shifty eyes came back to Ewan's face, and he stopped 
short. 

"My God, what is it?" he cried. 

Novy Ewan, standing there with a thousand vague forms 
floating in his brain, had heard little of what Dan had said, but 
he had noted his confused manner, and had taken this stoiy of 
the dream as a feeble device to hide the momentary discomfiture. 

" What does it mean? " he said. " It means that this island 
is not large enough to hold both you and me." 

"What?" 

" It means that you must go away." 

"Away!" 

" Yes — and at once." 

In the pause that followed after his first cry of amazement, 
Dan thought only of the bad business of the killing of the oxen 
at the plowing match that morning, and so, in a tone of utter 
abasement, with his face to the ground, he went on, in a blun- 
dering, humble way, to allow that Ewan had reason for his 
anger. 

"I'm a blind headstrong fool, I know that — and my temper 
is — well, it's damnable, that's the fact — but no one suffers 
from it more than I do, and if I could have felled myself after 
I had felled the oxen, why down . . . Ewan, for the sake of 
the dear old times when we were good chums, you and I and 
little Mona, with her quiet eyes, God bless her 1 " 

"Go away, and never come back to either of us," cried 
Ewan, stamping his foot. 

Dan paused and there was a painful silence. 

"Why should I go away?" he said, with an effort at 
quietness. 

" Because you are a scoundrel — the basest scoundrel on 
God's earth — the foulest traitor — the blackest-hearted mon- 
ster— " 

Dan's sunburnt face whitened under his tawny skin. 

" Easy, easy, man veen, easy," he said, struggling visibly 
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for self-command, while he interrupted Ewan's torrent of re- 
proaches. 

" You are a disgrace and a by-word. Only the riff-raff of 
the island are your friends and associates.'' 

" That's true enough, Ewan," said Dan, and his head fell 
between his hands, his elbows resting on his knees. 

"What are you doing? Drinking, gambling, roysteriiig, 
cheating — yes — " 

Dan got on his feet uneasily and took a step to and fro 
about the little place ; then sat again, and buried his head in 
his hands as before. 

" I've been a reckless, self-willed, mad fool, Ewan, but no 
worse than that. And if you could see me as God sees me, and 
know how I suffer for my follies and curse them, for all I seem 
to make so light of them, and how I am driven to them one on 
the head « of another, perhaps — perhaps — perhaps you would 
have pity — ay, pity." 

" Pity? Pity for you ? You who have brought your father 
to shame ? He is the ruin of the man he was. You have im- 
poverished him ; you have spent his substance and wasted it. 
Ay, and you have made his gray head a mark for reproach. 
'Set your own house in order' — that's what the world says to 
the man of God, whose son is a child of the — " 

" Stop ! " cried Dan. 

He bad leapt to his feet, his fist clinched, his knuckles 
showing like nuts of steel. 

But Ewan went on, standing there with a face that was ashy 
white above his black coat. "Your heart is as dead as your 
honor. And that is not all, but you must outrage the honor of 
another." 

Now, when Ewan said this, Dan thought of his forged sig- 
nature, and of the censure and suspension to which Ewan was 
thereby made liable. 

"Go away," Ewan cried again, motioning Dan off with his 
trembling hand. 

Dan lifted his eyes. " And what if I refuse ? " he said in a 
resolute way. 

" Then take the consequences." 

" You mean the consequences of that — that — that forgery ? *' 

At this Ewan realized the thought in Dan's mind, and 
perceived that Dan conceived him capable of playing upon his 
fears by holding over his head the penalty of an offence which 
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he had already taken upon himself. " God in heaven ! '* he 
thought, ^^ and this is the pitiful creature whom I have all these 
years taken to my heart/' 

^^ Is that what your loyalty comes to ? " said Dan, and his 
lip curled. 

" Loyalty 1" cried Ewan, in white wrath. "Loyalty, and 
you talk to me of loyalty — you who have outraged the honor 
of my sister — " 

" Mona 1 " 

" I have said it at last, though the word blisters my tongue. 
Go away from the island forever, and let me never see your 
face again." 

Dan rose to his feet with rigid limbs. He looked about him 
for a moment in a dazed silence, and put his hand to his fore- 
head as if he had lost himself. 

" Do you believe thatf' he said, in a slow whisper. 

" Don't deny it — don't let me know you for a liar as well,'* 
Ewan said, eagerly ; and then added in another tone, " I have 
had her own confession." 

" Her confession ? " 

" Yes, and the witness of another.'* 

" The witness of another ! " 

Dan echoed Ewan's words in a vague, half-conscious way. 

Then, in a torrent of hot words that seemed to blister and 
sting the man who spoke them no less than the man who heard 
them, Ewan told all, and Dan listened like one in a stupor. 

There was silence, and then Ewan spoke again in a tone of 
agony. "Dan, there was a time when in spite of yourself I 
loved you — yes, though I'm ashamed to say it, for it was 
against God's own leading; still I loved you, Dan. But let 
us part forever now, and each go his own way, and perhaps, 
though we can never forget the wrong that you have done us, 
we may yet think more kindly of you, and time may help us to 
forgive — " 

But Dan had awakened from his stupor, and he flung aside. 

" Damn your forgiveness I " he said, hotly, and then, with 
with teeth set and lips drawn hard and eyes aflame, he turned 
upon Ewan and strode up to him, and they stood together face 
to face. 

" You said just now that there was not room enough in the 
island for you and me," he said, in a hushed whisper. " You 
were right, but I shall mend your words : if you believe what 

YOL. IT. — S4 
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you have said — by Heaven, 1*11 not deny it for you ! — there is 
not room enough for both of us in the world." 

^^It was my own thought," said Ewan, and then for an 
instant each looked into the other's eyes and read the other's 
purpose. 

The horror of that moment of silence was broken by the 
lifting of the latch. Davy Fayle came shambling into the tent 
on some pretended errand. He took off his militia belt with 
the dagger in the sheath attached to it, and hung it on a long 
rusty nail driven into an upright timber at one corner. Then 
he picked up from among some ling on the floor a waterproof 
coat and put it on. He was going out, with furtive glances at 
Dan and Ewan, who said not a word in his presence, and were 
bearing themselves toward each other with a painful con- 
straint, when his glance fell on the hatchet which lay a few 
feet from the door. Davy picked it up and carried it out, mut- 
tering to himself, " Strange, strange, uncommon ! " 

Hardly had the boy dropped the latch of the door from 
without than Ewan took the militia belt from the nail and 
buckled it about his waist. Dan understood his thought; he 
was still wearing his own militia belt and dagger. There was 
now not an instant's paltering between them — not a word of 
explanation. 

" We must get rid of the lad," said Dan. 

Ewan bowed his head. It had come to him to reflect that 
when all was over Mona might hear of what had been done. 
What they had to do was to be done for her honor, or for what 
seemed to be her honor in that blind tangle of passion and cir- 
cumstance. But none the less, though she loved both of them 
now, would she loathe that one who returned to her with the 
blood of the other upon him. 

"She must never know," he said. "Send the boy away. 
Then we must go to where this work can be done between you 
and me alone." 

Dan had followed his thought in silence, and was stepping 
toward the door to call to Davy, when the lad came back, carry- 
ing a log of driftwood for the fire. There were some small 
flaJkes of snow on his waterproof coat. 

" Go up to the shambles, Davy," said Dan, speaking with an 
effort at composure, " and tell Jemmy Curghey to keep me the 
ox-horns." 

Davy looked up in a vacant way, and his lip lagged low- 
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^ Aw, and didn't you tell Jemmy yourself, and terrible particu- 
lar, too?" 

" Do you say so Davy ? " 

" Sarten sure." 

"Then just slip away and fetch them." 

Davy fixed the log on the fire, tapped it into the flame, 
glanced anxiously at Dan and Ewan, and then in a lingering 
way went out. His simple face looked sad under its vacant 
expression. 

The men listened while the lad's footsteps could be heard 
on the shingle, above the deep murmur of the sea. Then Dan 
stepped to the door and threw it open. 

** Now," he said. 

It was rapidly growing dark. The wind blew strongly into 
the shed. Dan stepped out, and Ewan followed him. 

They walked in silence through the gully that led from the 
creek to the cliff head. The snow that had begun to fall was 
swirled about in the wind that came from over the sea, and, 
spinning in the air, it sometimes beat against their faces. 

Ewan went along like a man condemned to death. He had 
begun to doubt, though he did not know it, and would have 
shut his mind to the idea if it had occurred to him. But once, 
when Dan seemed to stop as if only half resolved, and partly 
turn his face toward him, Ewan mistook his intention. " He 
is going to tell me that there is some hideous error," he thought. 
He was burning for that word. But no, Dan went plodding on 
again, and never after shifted his steadfast gaze, never spoke, 
and gave no sign. At length he stopped, and Ewan stopped 
with him. They were standing on the summit of Orris Head. 

It was a sad, a lonesome, and a desolate place, in sight of a 
wide waste of common land, without a house, and with never a 
tree rising above the purple gorse and tussocks of long grass. 
The sky hung very low over it; the steep red cliffs, with their 
patches of green in ledges, swept down £rom it to the shingle 
and the shai-p shelves of slate covered with sea-weed. The 
ground swell came up from below with a very mournful noise, 
but the air seemed to be empty, and every beat of the foot on 
the soft tui-f sounded near and large. Above their heads the 
sea-fowl kept up a wild clamor, and far out, where sea and sky 
seemed to meet in the gathering darkness, the sea's steady blow 
on the bare rocks of the naze sent up a deep, hoarse boom. 

Dan unbuckled his belt, and threw off his coat and vest. 
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Ewan did the same, and they stood there face to face in the 
thin flakes of snow, Dan in his red shirt, Ewan in his white 
shirt open at the neck, these two men whose souls had been 
knit together as the soul of Jonathan was knit to the soul of 
David, and each ready to lift his hand against his heart's best 
brother. Then all at once a startled cry came from near at 
hand. 

It was Davy Fayle's voice. The lad had not gone to the 
shambles. Realizing in some vague way that the eiTand was a 
subterfuge and that mischief was about, he had hidden himself 
at a little distance, and had seen when Dan and Ewan came out 
of the tent together. Creeping through the ling, and partly hid- 
den by the dusk, he had followed the men until they had stopped 
on the Head. Then Davy had dropped to his knees. His ideas 
were obscure, he scarcely knew what was going on before his 
eyes, but he held his breath and watched and listened. At 
length, when the men threw off their clothes, the truth dawned 
on Davy ; and though he tried to smother an exclamation, a cry 
of terror burst from his husky throat. 

Dan and Ewan exchanged glances, and each seemed- in one 
moment to read the other's thoughts. In another instant, at 
three quick strides, Dan had taken Davy by the shoulders. 

" Promise," he said, " that you will never tell what you have 
seen." 

Davy struggled to free himself, but his frantic efforts were 
useless. In Dan's grip he was held as in a vice. 

" Let me go, Mastha Dan," the lad cried. 

" Promise to hold your tongue," said Dan ; "promise it, prom- 
ise it." 

" Let me go, will you? let me go," the lad shouted sullenly. 

" Be quiet," said Dan. 

"I won't be quiet," was the stubborn answer. "Helpl 
help! help ! " and the lad screamed lustily. 

" Hold your tongue, or by G — " 

Dan held Davy by one of his great hands hitched into the 
lad's guernsey, and he lifted the other hand threateningly. 

"Help! help! help!" Davy screamed still louder, and 
struggled yet more fiercely, until his strength was spent, and his 
breath was gone, and then there was a moment's silence. 

The desolate place was still as desolate as before. Not a 
sign of life around ; not an answering cry. 

"There's nobody to help you," said Dan. "You have got 
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to promise never to tell what you have seen to man, woman, or 
chUd." 

**I won't promise, and I won't hould my tongue," said the 
lad, stoutly. ^^ You are goin' to fight, you and Mastha Ewan, 
and—" 

Dan stopped him. " Hearken here. If you are to live an- 
other hour you will promise — " 

But Davy had regained both strength and voice. 

" I don't care — help I help I help I " he shouted. 

Dan put his hand over the lad's mouth, and dragged him to 
the cliff head. Below was the brant steep, dark and jagged, and 
quivering in the deepening gloom, and the sea-birds were dart- 
ing through the mid-air like bats in the dark. 

" Look," said Dan, " you've got to swear never to tell what 
you have seen to-night, so help you God." 

The lad, held tightly by the breast and throat, and gripping 
the arms that held him with fingei*s that clung like claws, took 
one bonified glance down into the darkness. He struggled no 
longer. His face was very pitiful to see. 

** I cannot promise," he said, in a voice like a cry. 

At that answer Dan drew Davy back from the cliff edge, and 
loosed his hold of him. He was abashed and ashamed. He felt 
himself a little man by the side of this half-daft fisher-lad. 

All this time Ewan had stood aside looking on while Dan 
demanded the promise, and saying nothing. Now he went up 
to Davy, and said, in a quiet voice : 

" Davy, if you should ever tell anyone what you have seen, 
Dan will be a lost man all his life hereafter." 

"Then let him pitch me over the cliff," said Davy, in a 
smothered cry. 

"Listen to me, Davy," Ewan went on ; "you're a brave lad, 
and I know wliat's in your head, but — " 

** Then what for do you want to fight him ? " Davy broke 
out. The lad's throat was dry and husky, and his eyes were 
growing dim. 

Ewan paused. Half his passion was spent. Davy's poor 
dense head had found him a question that he could not an- 
swer. 

" Davy, if you don't promise, you will ruin Dan — yes, it will 
be you who will ruin him, you, remember that. He will be 
a lost man, and my sister, my good sister Mona, she will be a 
broken-hearted woman." 
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Then Davy broke down utterly, and big tears filled his eyes, 
and ran down his cheeks. 
"I promise," he sobbed. 
** Good lad — now go." 

Davy turned about and went away, at first running, and 
then dragging slowly, then running again, and then again lin- 
gering. 

What followed was a very pitiful conflict of emotion. Na- 
ture, who looks down pitilessly on man and his big, little pas- 
sions, that clamor so loud hut never touch her at all — even 
Nature played her part in this tragedy. 

When Davy Fayle was gone, Dan and Ewan stood face to 
face as before, Dan with his back to the clifif, Ewan with his 
face to the sea. Then, without a word, each turned aside and 
picked up his militia belt. 

The snowflakes had thickened during the last few moments, 
but now they seemed to cease and the sky to lighten. Sud- 
denly in the west the sky was cloven as though by the sweep 
of a sword, and under a black bar of cloud and above a silvered 
water-line the sun came through very red and hazy in its set- 
ting, and with its ragged streamers around it. 

Ewan was buckling the belt about his waist when the set- 
ting sun rose upon them, and all at once there came to him the 
Scripture that says, " Let not the sun go down on your wrath." 
If God's hand had appeared in the heavens, the effect on Ewan 
could not have been greater. Already his passion was more 
than half gone, and now it melted entirely away. 

"Dan," he cried, and his voice was a sob, "Dan, I cannot 
fight — right or wrong I cannot," and he flung himself down, 
and the tears filled his eyes. 

Then Dan, whose face was afire, laughed loud and bitterly. 
" Coward," he said, " coward and poltroon ! " 

At that word all the evil passion came back to Ewan and 
he leapt to his feet. 

"That is enough,'* he said; "the belts — buckle them 
together." 

Dan understood Ewan's purpose. At the next breath the 
belt about Dan's waist was buckled to the belt about the waist 
of Ewan, and the two men stood strapped together. Then 
they drew the daggers, and an awful struggle followed. 

With breast to breast until their flesh all but touched, and 
with thighs entwined, they reeled and swayed, the right hand 
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of each held up for thrust, the left for guard and parry. What 
Dan gained in strength Ewan made up in rage, and the fight 
was fierce and terrible. Dan still with his back to the clifE. 
Ewan still with his face to the sea. 

At one instant Dan, by his great stature, had reached over 
Ewan's shoulder to thrust from behind, and at the next instant 
Ewan had wrenched his lithe body backward and had taken the 
blow in his lifted arm, which forthwith spouted blood above the 
wrist. In that encounter they reeled about, changing places, 
and Ewan's back was henceforward toward the cliff, and Dan 
fought with his face toward the sea. 

It was a hideous and savage fight. The sun had gone down, 
the cleft in the heavens had closed again, once more the thin 
flakes of snow were falling, and the world had dropped back to 
its dark mood. The stormy petrel came up from the cliff and 
swirled above the men as they fought, and made its direful 
scream over them. 

Up and down, to and fro, embracing closely, clutching, guard- 
ing, and meantime panting hoarsely, and drawing hard breath, 
the two men fought in their deadly hate. At last they had 
backed and swayed to within three yards of the cliff, and then 
Ewan, with the grasp of a drowning man flung his weapon into 
the air, and Dan ripped his dagger's edge across the belts that 
bound them together, and at the next breath the belts were cut, 
and the two were divided, and Ewan, separated from Dan, and 
leaning heavily backward, was reeling, by force of his own 
weight, toward the cliff. 

Then Dan stood as one transfixed with uplifted hand, and a 
deep groan came from his throat. Passion and pain were gone 
from him in that awful moment, and the world itself seemed 
to be blotted out. When he came to himself, he was standing 
on the cliff head alone. 

The clock in the old church was striking. How the bell 
echoed on that lonely height! One — two — three — four — 
five. Five o'clock 1 Everything else was silent as death. 
The day was gone. The snow began to fall in thick, large 
flakes. It fell heavily on Dan's hot cheeks and bare neck. 
His heart seemed to stand still, and the very silence itself was 
awful. His terror stupefied him. "What have I done?" he 
asked himself. He could not think. He covered his eyes with 
his hands, and strode up and down the cliff head, up and down, 
up and down. Then in a bewildered state of semi-consciousness 
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he looked out to sea, and there far off, a league awaj', he saw 
a black thing looming large against the darkening sky. He 
recognized that it was a sail, and then perceived that it was a 
lugger, and quite mechanically he tried to divide the mainmast 
and mizzen, the mainsail and yawlsail, and to note if the boat 
were fetching to leeward or beating down the Channel. 

All at once sea and sky were blotted out, and he could not 
stand on his legs, but dropped to his knees, and great beads of 
perspiration rolled down his face and neck. He tried to call 
" Ewan ! Ewan I " but he could not utter the least cry. His 
throat was parched; his tongue swelled and filled his mouth. 
His lips moved, but no words came from him. Then he rose to 
his feet, and the world flowed back upon him; the sea-fowl cry- 
ing over his head, the shrillness of the wind in the snow-capped 
gorse, and the sea's hoarse voice swelling upward through the 
air, while its heavy, monotonous blow on the beach shook the 
earth beneath him. If anything else had appeared to Dan at 
that moment, he must have screamed with terror. 

Quaking in every limb, he picked up his clothes and turned 
back toward the shore. He was so feeble that he could scarcely 
walk through the snow that now lay thick on the short grass. 
When he reached the mouth of the gully he did not turn into 
the shed, but went on over the pebbles of the creek. His blood- 
shot eyes, which almost started from their sockets, glanced 
eagerly from side to side. At last he saw the thing he sought, 
and now that it was under him, within reach of his hand, he 
dare hardly look upon it. 

At the foot of a jagged crag that hung heavily over from 
the cliff the body of Ewan Mylrea lay dead and cold. There 
was no mark of violence upon it save a gash on the wrist of the 
left hand, and over the wound there was a clot of blood. The 
white face lay deep in the breast, as if the neck had been dislo- 
cated. There were no other outward marks of injury from the 
fall. The body was outstretched on its back, with one arm — 
the left arm — lying half over the forehead, and the other, the 
right arm, with the hand open and the listless fingei"S apart, 
thrown loosely aside. 

Dan knelt beside the body, and his heart was benumbed 
like ice. He tried to pray, but no prayer would come, and he 
could not weep. 

" Ewan I Ewan I " he cried at length, and his voice of agony 
rolled round the corpse like the soughing of the wind. 
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"Ewan! EwanI" he cried again; but only the sea's voice 
broke the silence that followed. Tlien his head fell on the cold 
breast, and his arms covered the lifeless body, and he cried 
upon God to have mercy on him, and to lift up His hand against 
him and cut him off. 

Presently he got on his feet, and scarcely knowing what he 
was doing, he lifted the body in his arms, with the head lying 
backward on his shoulder, and the white face looking up in its 
stony stare to the darkening heavens. As he did so his eyes 
were raised to the cliff, and there, clearly outlined over the 
black crags and against the somewhat lighter sky, he saw the 
figure of a man. 

He toiled along toward the shed. He was so weak that he 
could scarce keep on his legs, and when he reached the little 
place at the mouth of the creek he was more dead than alive. 
He put the body to lie on the bed of straw on which he had 
himself slept and dreamed an hour before. Then all at once he 
felt a low sort of cunning coming over him, and he went back 
to the door and shut it, and drew the long wooden bolt into its 
iron hoop on the jamb. 

He had hai'dly done so when he heard an impatient footstep 
on the shingle outside. In another instant the latch was lifted 
and the door pushed heavily. Then there was a knock. Dan 
made no answer, but stood very still and held his breath. There 
was another knock, and anoUier. Then, in a low, tremulous 
murmur there came the words : 

"Where is he? God A'mightyl where is he?" It was 
D«avy Fayle. Another knock, louder, and still no reply. 

"Mastha Dan, Mastha Dan, they're coming; Mastha Dan, 
God A'mighty I — " 

Davy was now tramping restlessly to and fro. Dan was try- 
ing to consider what it was best to do, whether to open to Davy 
and hear what he had to say, or to carry it off as if he were not 
within, when another foot sounded on the shingle and cut short 
his meditations. 

" Have you seen Mr. Ewan — Parson Ewan?" 

Dan recognized the voice. It was the voice of Jarvis 
Ken-uish. 

Davy did not answer immediately. 

" Have you seen him, eh ? " 

'' No, sir," Davy faltered. 

" Then why didn't you say so at once ? It is very strange. 
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The people said he was walking toward the creek. There's no 
way out in this direction, is there ? " 

"Way out — this direction? Yes, sir," Davy stammered. 

"How? show me the way." 

" By the sea, sir." 

" The sea 1 Simpleton, what are you doing here ? " 

" Waiting for the boat, sir." 

"What shed is this?" 

Dan could hear that at this question Davy was in a fever 
of excitement. 

" Only a place for bits of net and cable, and all to that," said 
Davy, eagerly. 

Dan could feel that Jarvis had stepped up to the shed, and 
that he was trying to look in through the little window." 

"Do you keep a fii-e to warm your nets and cables?" he 
asked in a suspicious tone. 

At the next moment he was trying to force the door. Dan 
stood behind. The bolt creaked in the hasp. If the hasp should 
give way, he and Jarvis would stand face to face. 

"Strange — there's something strange about all this," said 
the man outside. " I heard a scream as I came over the Head. 
Did you hear anjrthing ? " 

" I tell you I heard nothing," said Davy, sullenly. 

Dan grew dizzy, and gropiug for something to cling to, his 
hand scraped across the door. 

" Wait ! I could have sworn I heard something move inside. 
Who keeps the key of this shed?" 

" Kay? There's never a kay at the like of it.'* 

"Then how is it fastened? From within? Wait — let 
me see." 

There was a sound like the brushing of a hand over the out- 
side face of the door. 

" Has the snow stopped up the keyhole, or is there no such 
thing? Or ia the door fastened by a padlock ? " 

Dan had regained his self-possession by this time. He felt 
an impulse to throw the door open. He groped at his waist for 
the dagger, but belt and dagger were both gone. 

" All this is very strange," said Jarvis, and then he seemed 
to turn from the door and move away. 

"Stop. Where is the man Dan — the captain?" he asked, 
from a little distance. 

" I dunno," said Davy, stoutly. 
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"That's a lie, my lad." 

Then the man's footsteps went ofE in dull beats on the snow- 
clotted pebbles. 

After a moment's silence there was a soft knocking ; Davy 
had crept up to the door. 

" Mastha Dan/' he whispered, amid panting breath. 

Dan did not stir. The latch was lifted in vain. 

" Mastha Dan, Mastha Dan." The soft knocking continued. 

Dan found his voice at last. 

** Go away, Davy — go away," he said, hoarsely. 

There was a short pause, and then there came from without 
an answer like a sob. 

" I'm going, Mastha Dan." 

After that all was silent as death. Half an hour later, Dan 
Mylrea was walking through the darkness toward Ballamona. 
In his blind misery he was going to Mona. The snow was 
not falling now, and in the lift of the storm the sky was 
lighter than it had been. As Dan passed the old church, he 
could just descry the clock. The snow lay thick on the face, 
and clogged the hands. The clock had stopped. It stood at 
five exactly. 

The bund leading that is here of passion by accident is 
everywhere that great tragedies are done. It is not the evil in 
man's heart more than the deep perfidy of circumstance that 
brings him to crime. 

The Voice in the Night. 

HowEVEB bleak the night, however dark the mood of the 
world might be, there was a room in Ballamona that was bright 
with one beautiful human flower in bloom. Mona was there — 
Mona of the quiet eyes and the silent ways and the little elfish 
head. It was Christmas Eve with her as with other people, 
and she was dressing the house in hibbin and hollin from a great 
mountain of both that Hommy-beg had piled up in the hall. 
She was looking very smart and happy that night in her short 
body of homespun turned in from neck to waist, showing a white 
habit-shii*t and a white handkerchief crossed upon it ; a quilted 
overskirt and linen apron that did not fall so low as to hide 
the open-work stockings and the sandal-shoes. Her room, too, 
was bright and sweet, with its glowing fire of peat and logs on 
the wide hearth, its lamp on the square oak table, and the oak 
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settle drawn up between them. In one corner of the settle, 
bubbling and babbling and sputtering and cooing amid a very 
crater of red baize cushions, was Mona's foster-child, Ewan's 
motherless daughter, lying on her back, and fighting the air 
with clinched fists. 

While Mona picked out the hibbin from the hoUin, dissected 
both, made arches and crosses and crowns and rosettes, and then 
sprinkled flour to resemble snow on the red berries and the green 
leaves, she sung an old Manx ballad in snatches, or prattled to 
the little one in that half-articulate tongue that comes with the 
instinct of motherhood to every good woman that God ever 
makes. 

I rede ye beware of the Carrasdoo men 

As ye come up the wold ; 

I rede ye beware of the haunted glen — 

But a fretful whimper would interrupt the singer. 
"Hush, hush, Ailee darling — hush." 

The whimper would be hushed, and again there would be a 
snatch of the ballad : 

In Jorby Curragh they dwell alone 

By dark peat bogs, where the willows moan, 

Down in a gloomy and lonely glen — 

Once again the whimper would stop the song. 

" Hush, darling ; papa is coming to Ailee, yes ; and Ailee 
will see papa, yes, and papa will see Ailee, yes, and Ailee " — 

Then a long, low gurgle, a lovely head leaning over the back 
of the settle and dropping to the middle of the pillow like a lark 
to its nest in the grass, a long liquid kiss on the soft round baby 
legs, and then a perfect fit of baby laughter. 

It was as pretty a picture as the world had in it on that 
bleak Christmas Eve. Whatever tumult might reign without, 
there within was a nest of peace. 

Mona was expecting Ewan at Ballamona that night, and 
now she was waiting for his coming. It was true that when he 
was there three hours ago it was in something like anger that 
they had pai-ted, but Mona recked nothing of that. She knew 
Ewan's impetuous temper no better than his conciliatoiy spirit. 
He would come to-night, as he had promised yesterday, and if 
there had been anger between them it would then be gone. 

Twenty times she glanced at the little clock with the lion 
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face and the peudulum like a dog's head that swung above the 
ingle. Many a time, with head aslant, with parted lips, and 
eyes alight, she cried " Hark I " to the little one when a footstep 
would sound in the hall. But Ewan did not come, and mean- 
time the child grew more and more fretful as her bedtime 
approached. At length Mona undressed her and carried her off 
to her crib in the room adjoining, and sung softly to her while 
she struggled hard with sleep under the oak hood with the ugly 
beasts carved on it, until sleep had conquered and all was silence 
and peace. Then, leaving a tallow dip burning on the table 
between the crib and the bed, lest perchance the little one 
should awake and cry from fear of the darkness, Mona went 
back to her sitting-room to finish off the last bunch of the hibbin 
and hoUin. 

The last bunch was a bit of prickly green, with a cluster of 
the reddest berries, and Mona hung it over a portrait of her 
brother, which was painted by a great artist from England when 
Ewan was a child. The Deemster had turned the portrait out 
of the dining-room after the painful interview at Bishop's Court 
about the loan and surety, and Mona had found it, face to the 
wall, in a lumber-room. She looked at it now with a new inter- 
est. When she hung the liollin over it she recognized for the 
firat time a resemblance to the little Aileen whom she had just 
put to bed. How strange it seemed that Ewan had once been 
a child like Ailee! 

Then she began to feel that Ewan was late in coming, and 
to make conjectures as to the cause of his delay. Her father's 
house was fast becoming a cheerless place to her. More than 
ever the Deemster was lost to her. Jarvis Kerruish, her stran- 
ger-brother, was her father's companion ; and this seemed to draw 
her closer to Ewan for solace and cheer. 

Then she sat on the settle to thread some loose berries that 
had fallen, and to think of Dan — the high-spirited, reckless, 
rollicking, headstrong, tender-hearted, thoughtless, brave, stub- 
born, daring, dear, dear Dan — Dan, who was very, very much 
to her in her great loneliness. Let other people rail at Dan if 
they would ; he was wrapped up with too many of her fondest 
memories to allow of disloyalty like that. Dan would yet justify 
her belief in him. Oh, yes, he would yet be a great man, all 
the world would say it was so, and she would be very proud 
that he was her cousin — yes, her cousin, or perhaps, perhaps — 
And then, without quite daring to follow up that delicious train 
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of thought, even in her secret heart, though none might look 
there and say if it was unmaidenly, Mona came back to the old 
Manx ballad, and sung to herself another verse of it: 

Who has not heard of Adair, the youth ? 
Who does not know that his soul was truth ? 
Woe is me ! how smoothly they speak, 
And Adair was braye, and a man, but weak. 

All at once her hand went up to her forehead, and the words of 
the old song seemed to have a new significance. Hardly had 
her voice stopped and her last soft note ceased to ring in the 
quiet room, when she thought she heard her own name caUed 
twice — "Mona I Mona!" 

The voice was Ewan's voice, and it seemed to come from 
her bedroom. She rose from the settle, and went into her 
room. There was no one there save the child. The little one 
was disturbed in her sleep at the moment, and was twisting 
restlessly, making a faint cry. It was very strange. The voice 
had been Ewan's voice, and it had been deep and tremulous, as 
the voice of one in trouble. 

Presently the child settled itself to sleep, all was silent as 
before, and Mona went back to the sitting-room. Scarcely was 
she seated afresh when she heard the voice again, and it again 
called her twice by name, '^ Mona I Mona ! " in the same tremu- 
lous tone, but very clear and distinct. 

Then tremblingly Mona rose once more and went into her 
room, for thence the voice seemed to come. No one was there. 
The candle burned fitfully, and suddenly the child cried in its 
sleep — that strange night-cry that freezes the blood of one who 
is awake to hear it. It was very, very strange. 

Feeling faint, hardly able to keep on her feet, Mona went 
back to the sitting-room and opened the door that led into the 
hall. No one seemed to be stirring. The door of her father's 
study opposite was closed, and there was talking — the animated 
talking of two persons — within. 

Mona turned back, closed her door quietly, and then, sum- 
moning all her courage, she walked to the window and drew 
the heavy curtains aside. The hoops from which they hung 
rattled noisily over the pole. Putting her face close to the 
glass, and shading her eyes from the light of the lamp behind 
her, she looked out. She saw that the snow had fallen since 
the lamp had been lit at dusk. There was snow on the ground, 
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and thin snow on the leafless boughs of the trees. She could 
see nothing else. She even pushed up the sash, and called : 

**Who is there?" 

But there came no answer. The wind moaned about the 
house, and the sea rumbled in the distance. She pulled the 
sash down again. 

Then, leaving the curtain drawn back, she turned again 
into the room, and partly to divert her mind from the mys- 
terious apprehensions that had seized it, she sat down at the 
little harpsichord that stood on the farther side of the ingle 
against the wall that ran at right angles from the win- 
dow. 

At first her fingers ran nervously over the keys, but they 
gained force as she went on, and the volume of sound seemed 
to dissipate her fears. 

" It is nothing," she thought. " I have been troubled about 
what Ewan said to-day, and I'm nervous — that is all." 

And as she played her eyes looked not at the finger-board, 
but across her shoulder toward the bare window. Then sud- 
denly there came to her a sensation that made her flesh to creep. 
It was as if from the darkness outside there were eyes which 
she could not see looking steadily in upon her where she 
sat. 

Her blood rushed to her head, she felt dizzy, the playing 
ceased, and she clung by one hand to the candle-rest of the 
harpsichord. Then once more she distinctly heard the same 
deep, tremulous voice call her by her name — " Monal Mona ! " 

Faint and all but reeling, she arose again, and again made 
her way to the bedroom. As before, the child was restless in 
her sleep. It seemed as if all the air were charged. Mona had 
almost fallen from fright, when all at once she heard a sound 
that she could not mistake, and instantly she recovered some 
self-possession. 

It was the sound of the window of her sitting-room being 
thrown open from without. She ran back, and saw Dan Mylrea 
climbing into the room. 

"Dan I " she cried. 

" Mona." 

♦'Did you call?" 

"When?" 

" Now — a little while ago ? '^ 

"No." 
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A great trembling shook Dan's whole frame. Mona per* 
ceived it, and a sensation of disaster not yet attained to the 
clearness of an idea took hold of her. 

" Where is Ewan? " she said. 

He tried to avoid her gaze. " Why do you ask for him? '* 
said Dan, in a faltering voice. 

" Where is he ? " she asked again. 

He grew dizzy, and laid hold of the settle for support. The 
question she asked was that which he had come to answer, but 
his tongue clave to his mouth. 

Very pale and almost rigid from the lieaviness of a great fear 
which she felt but could not understand, she watched him when 
he reeled like a drunken man. 

" He has called me three times. Where is he ? He was to 
be here to-night," she said. 

" Ewan will not come to-night," he answered, scarcely audi- 
bly ; "not to-night, Mona, or to-morrow — or ever — no, he will 
never come again." 

The horrible apprehension that had taken hold of her leaped 
to the significance of his words, and, almost before he had 
spoken, a cry burst from her. 

" Ewan is dead — he is dead ; Mona, our Ewan, he is dead," 
he faltered. 

She dropped to the settle, and cried, in the excess of her first 
despair, " Ewan, Ewan ! to think that I shall see him no more I " 
and then she wept. All the time Dan stood over her, leaning 
heavily to bear himself up, trembling visibly, and with a look of 
great agony fixed upon her, as if he had not the strength to turn 
his eyes away. 

"Yes, yes, our Ewan is dead," he repeated in a murmur that 
came up from his heart. "The truest friend, the fondest 
brother, the whitest soul, the dearest, bravest, purest, noblest — 
O God ! O God 1 dead, dead ! Worse, a hundredfold worse — 
Mona, he is murdered." 

At that she raised hei*self up, and a bewildered look was in 
her eyes. 

" Murdered? No, that is not possible. He was beloved by 
all. There is no one who would kill him — there is no one alive 
with a heart so black." 

"Yes, Mona, but there is," he said; "there is one man with 
a heart so black." 

"Who is he?" 
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^Whol He is the foulest OTeatare on God's earth. Oh, 
God in heaven I why was he bom? " 

**Whoishe?" 

He bowed his head where he stood before her, and beads of 
sweat started from his brow. 

^ Cursed be the hour when that man was bom ! *' he said in 
an awful whisper. 

Then Mona's despair came upon her like a torrent, and she 
wept long. In the bitterness of her heart she cried : 

^ Cursed indeed, cursed forever t Dan, Dan, you must kill 
him — you must kill that man I " 

But at the sound of that word from her own lips the spirit 
of revenge left her on the instant, and she cried, *^ No, no, not 
that.'' Then she went down on her knees and made a short and 
piteous prayer for forgiveness for her thought. ^*0 Father," 
she prayed, ^^ forgive me. I did not know what I said. But 
Ewan is dead I O Father, our dear Ewan is murdered. Some 
black-hearted man has killed him. Vengeance is Thine. Yes, 
I know that. O Father, forgive me. But to think that Ewan 
is gone forever, and that base soul lives on. Vengeance is 
Thine ; but, O Father, let Thy vengeance fall upon him. If it 
is Thy will, let Thy hand be on him. Follow him. Father; 
follow him with Thy vengeance " — 

She had flung herself on her knees by the settle, her upturned 
eyes wide open, and her two trembling hands held above her 
head. Dan stood beside her, and as she prayed a deep groan 
came up from his heart, his breast swelled, and his throat seemed 
to choke. At last he clutched her by the f>houlders and inter- 
rupted her prayer, and cried, *^ Mona, Mona, what are you saying 
— what are you saying ? Stop, stop I " 

She rose to her feet. ^^ I have done wrong,'* she said, more 
quietly. " He is in God's hands. Yes, it is for God to punish 
him." 

Then Dan said, in a heart-rending voice : 

^'Mona, he did not mean to kill Ewan — they fought — it 
was all in the heat of blood." 

Once more he tried' to avoid her gaze, and once more, pale 
and immovable, she watched his face. 

^^ Who is he ? " she asked, with an awful calmness. 

^ Mona, turn your face away from me, and I will tell you," 
he said. 

Then everything swam about her, and her pale lips grew ashy. 

TOL. IV. — 35 
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*^ Don^t you know? *' he asked in a whisper. 

She did not turn her face, and he was compelled to look at 
her now. His glaring eyes were fixed upon her. 

*^ Don't you know ?" he whispered again, and then, in a 
scarcely audible voice, he said, ^It was I, Mona." 

At ttiat she grew cold with horror. Her features became 
changed beyond recognition. She recoiled from him, stretched 
her trembling hands before her as if to keep him off. 

^ Oh, horror I Do not touch me I " she cried, faintly, through 
the breath that came so hard. 

^Do not spare me, Mona," he said in a great sob. ^Do 
not spare me. You do right not to spare me. I have stained 
my hands with your blood.** 

Then she sunk to the settle, and held her head, while he 
stood by her and told her all — all the bitter, blundering 
truth — and bit by bit she grasped the tangled tale, and real- 
ized the blind passion and pain that had brought them to such 
a pass, and saw her own unwitting share in it. 

And he on his part saw the product of his headstrong wrath, 
and the pitiful grounds for it, so small and so absurd as such 
grounds of tenest are. And together these shipwrecked voyagers 
on the waters of life sat and wept, and wondered what evil could 
be in hell itself if man in his blindness could find the world so 
full of it. 

And Dan cursed himself and said: 

" Oh, the madness of thinking that if either were gone the 
other could ever again know one hour's happiness with you, 
Mona. Ay, though the crime lay hidden, yet would it wither 
and blast every hour. And now, behold, at the first moment, 
I am bringing my burden of sin, too heavy for myself, to you. I 
am a coward — yes, I am a coward. You will turn your back 
upon me, Mona, and then I shall be alone." 

She looked at him with infinite compassion, and her heart 
surged within her as she listened to his voice of great 
agony. 

" Ah me 1 and I asked God to curse you," she said. " Oh 
how wicked that prayer was 1 Will God hear it? Merciful 
Father, do not hear it. I did not know what I said. I am 
a blind, ignorant creature, but Thou seest and knowest best. 
Pity him, and forgive him. Oh, no, God will not hear my 
wicked prayer." 

Thus in fitful outbursts she talked and prayed. It was 
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as if a tempest had torn up every tie of her soul. Dan lis- 
tened, and he looked at her with swimming eyes. 

**And do you pray for me, Mona?" he said. 

" Who will pray for you if I do not? In all the world 
there will not be one left to speak kindly of you if I speak 
ill. Oh, Dan, it will become known, and everyone will be 
against you." 

" And can you think well of him who killed your brother?" 

" But you are in such sorrow; you ai*e so miserable." 

Then Dan's great frame shook woefully, and he cried in his 
pain — " Mercy, mercy, have mercy I What have I lost? What 
love have I lost?" 

At that Mona's weeping ceased ; she looked at Dan through 
her lashes, still wet, and said in another tone : 

^* Dan, do not think me unmaidenly. If you had done well, 
if you had realized my hopes of you, if you had grown to be the 
good and great man I longed to see you, then, though I might 
have yearned for you, I would rather have died with my secret 
than speak of it. But now, now that all this is not so, now 
that it is a lost faith, now that by God's will you are to be 
abased before the whole world — oh, do not think me unmaid- 
enly, now I tell you, Dan, that I love you, and have always 
loved you." 

^^ Mona I " he cried, in a low, passionate tone, and took one 
step toward her and held out his hands. There was an un- 
speakable language in her face. 

^^Tes; and that where you go I must go also, though it 
were to disgrace and shame — " 

She had turned toward him lovingly, yearningly, with 
heaving breast. With a great cry he flung his arms about 
her, and the world of pain and sorrow was for that instant 
blotted out. 

But all the bitter flood came rushing back upon them. He 
put her from him with a strong shudder. 

" We are clasping hands over a tomb, Mona. Our love is 
known too late. We are mariners cast on a rock within a 
cable's length of harbor, but cut off from it by a cruel sea 
that may never be passed. We are hopeless within sight of 
hope. Our love is known in vain. It is a vision of what 
might have been in the days that are lost forever. We can 
never clasp hands, for, O God I a cold hand is between us, 
and lies in the hand of both." 
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Then again she fell to weeping, but suddenly she arose 
as if struck by a sudden idea. 

** You will be taken," she said; **how can I have forgot- 
ten it so long? You must fly from the island. You must 
get away to-night. To-morrow all will be discovered." 

^I will not leave the island," said Dan, firmly. ^^Can you 
drive me from you?" he said, with a suppliant look. ^Yes, 
you do well to drive me away." 

"My love, I do not drive you from me. I would have you 
here forever. But you will be taken. Quick, the world is 
wide." 

"There is no world for me save here, Mona. To go from 
you now is to go forever, and I would rather die by my own 
hand than face such banishment." 

"No, no, not that; never, never that. That would imperil 
your soul, and then we should be divided forever." 

"It is so already, Mona," said Dan, with solemnity. "We 
are divided forever — as the blessed are divided from the 
damned." 

"Don't say that, don't say that." 

"Yes, Mona," he said, with a fearful calmness, "we have 
thought of my crime as against Ewan, as against you, myself, 
the world, and its law. But it is a crime against God also, 
and surely it is the unpardonable sin." 

"Don't say that, Dan. There is one great anchor of 
hope." 

"What is that, Mona?" 

" Ewan is with God. At this moment, while we stand here 
together, Ewan sees God." 

"Ahl" 

Dan dropped to his knees with awe at that thought, and 
drew off the cap which he had worn until then, and bent his 
head. 

"Yes, he died in anger and in strife," said Mona; "but 
God is merciful. He knows the feebleness of his creatures, 
and has pity. Yes, our dear Ewan is with God; now he 
knows what you suffer, my poor Dan; and he is taking blame 
to himself and pleading for you." 

" No, no ; I did it all, Mona. He would not have fought 
He would have made peace at the last, but I drove him on. 
* I cannot fight, Dan,' he said. I can see him saying it, and 
the sun was setting. No, it was not fight, it was murder- 
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And Ood will punish me, my poor girL Death is my just pun- 
ishment — everlasting death." 

^* Wait. I know what is to be done.'' 

«What,Mona?" 

•• You must make atonement." 

"How?" 

" You must give youiself up to justice and take the punish- 
ment of the law. And so you will be redeemed, and Qod will 
forgive you." 

He listened, and then said: 

" And such is to be the end of our love, Mona, bom in the 
hour of its death. You, even you, give me up to justice." 

^ Don't say that. You will be redeemed by atonement. 
When Ewan was killed it was woe enough, but that you are 
under God's wrath is worse than if we were all, all slain." 

" Then we must bid farewell. The penalty of my crime is 
death." 

"No, no; not that." 

^^I must die, Mona. This, then, is to be our last j^srtr 
ing. 

" And even if so, it is best. You must make your peace 
with God." 

^^ And you, my last refuge, even you send me to my death. 
Well, it is right, it is just, it is well. Farewell, my poor girl ; 
this is a sad parting." 

"FareweU." 

**You will remember me, Mona?" 

"Remember you? When the tears I shed for Ewan are dry, 
I shall still weep for you." 

There was a faint cry at that moment. 

" Hush I " said Mona, and she lifted one hand. 

" It is the child," she added. " Come, look at it." 

She turned, and walked toward the bedroom. Dan followed 
her with drooping head. The little one had again been rest- 
less in her sleep, but now, with a long breath, she settled her- 
self in sweet repose. 

At sight of the child, the great trembling shook Dan's 
frame again. "Mona, Mona, why did you bring me here?" 
he said. 

The sense of his crime came with a yet keener agony when 
he looked down at the child's unconscious face. The thought 
flashed upon him that he had made this innocent babe father- 
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less, and that all the unprotected years were before her wherein 
she must realize her loss. 

He fell to his knees beside the cot, and his tears rained 
down upon it. 

Mona had lifted the candle from the table, and she held it 
above the kneeling man and the sleeping child. 

It was the blind woman's vision realized. 

When Dan rose to his feet he was a stronger man. 

^^ Mona," he said, resolutely, ^^you are right. This sin must 
be wiped out." 

She had put down the candle and was now trying to take 
his hand. 

" Don't touch me," he said, " don't touch me." 

He returned to the other room, and threw open the window. 
His face was turned toward the distant sea, whose low moan 
came up through the dark night. 

"Dan," she murmured, "do you think we shall meet 
•again?" 

"Perhaps we are speaking for the last time, Mona," he 
answered. 

"Oh, my heart will break!" she said. "Dan," she mur- 
mured again, and tried to grasp his hand. 

"Don't touch me. Not until later — not until — until 
thenr 

Their eyes met The longing, yearning look in hers an- 
swered to the wild light in his. She felt as if this were the 
last she was ever to see of Dan in this weary world. He loved 
her with all his great, broken, bleeding heart. He had sinned 
for her sake. She caught both his hands with a passionate 
grasp. Her lips quivered, and the brave, fearless, stainless girl 
put her quivering lips to his. 

To Dan that touch was as fire. With a passionate cry he 
flung his arms about her. For an instant her head lay on his 
breast. 

^'Now go," she whispered, and broke from his embrace. 
Dan tore himself away, with heart and brain aflame. Were 
they ever to meet again? Yes. At one great moment they 
were yet to stand face to face. 

The night was dark, but Dan felt the darkness not at all, 
for the night was heavier within him. He went down toward 
the creek. To-morrow he would give himself up to the Deem- 
ster; but to-night was for himself — himself and t^ 
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PEDRO CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 

Pedbo Caldebon De La Babga, a distinguished Spanish dram- 
atist and poet, bom at Madrid, Jan. 17, 1600 ; died May 26, 1681. 
After receiving his early education in the Jesuit College at Madrid, 
he studied philosophy and scholastic theology in the University of 
Salamanca. On quitting the university he returned to Madrid, 
where his poetry and his talent for arranging gorgeous spectacular 
entertainments gained him the patronage of King Philip lY. In 
1625 Calderon joined the army, and served with distinction in the 
Milanese and Low Countries, after which he was recalled by the 
King, and was employed to superintend the court amusements and 
write plays for the Royal Theater. In 1661 Calderon entered the 
Church, and was soon appointed to the Royal Chapel at Madrid, 
that he might be near the King. He continued to arrange the 
court spectacles, and wrote many dramas (autos sacramentales) for 
representation at the feast of Corpus Christi. His last work was 
written in his eightieth year. Calderon was the author of one hun- 
dred and twenty-two comedies, tragedies, and historical dramas, and 
seventy-two atUos, besides three hundred preludes and aayentea or 
divertissements. Among his works are : " Life is a Dream," " The 
Wonder-Working Magician," "Two Lovers of Heaven," "The Con- 
stant Prince," "Zenobia the Great," "The Locks of Absalom," 
"The Scarf and the Flower," "The Brazen Serpent," "The Fairy 
Lady," " Love Survives Life," " The Physician of His Own Honor," 
"No Monster Like Jealousy," "The Mayor of Zelamia," "The 
Devotion of the Cross," "The Purgatory of St. Patrick," "The 
Divine Orpheus." 

Cyprian's Bargain. 

(From "The Wonderful Magician.") 

[The Demon, angered by Cyprian's victory in defending the existence of God, 
■wears vengeance. He resolves that Cyprian shall lose his soul for Justina, who 
rejects his love. Cyprian says : — ] 

So bitter is the life I live. 

That, hear me hell, I now would give 

To thy most detested spirit 
My soul forever to inherit, 
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To suffer punishment and pine. 
So this woman may be mine. 

[^The Demon accepts his soul and hastens to Justma, 

Justina — 'Tis that enamored nightingale 

Who gives me the reply : 
He ever tells the same soft tale 

Of passion and of constancy 
To his mate, who, rapt and f ond. 
Listening sits, a bough beyond. 

Be silent, Nightingale ! — No more 
Make me think, in hearing thee 
Thus tenderly thy love deplore, 
If a bird can feel his so. 
What a man would feel for me. 
And, voluptuous vine, O thou 
Who seekest most when least pursuing, *- 
To the trunk thou interlacest 
Art the verdure which embracest 
And the weight which is its ruin, — 

No more, with green embraces, vine, 
Hake me think on what thou lovest ; 

For while thou thus thy boughs entwine, 
I fear lest thou shouldst teach me, sophist^ 

How arms might be entangled too. 
Light-enchanted sunflower, thou 
Who gazest ever true and tender 
On the sun's revolving splendor, 
Follow not his faithless glance 
With thy faded countenance, 
Nor teach my beating heart to fear 
If leaves can mourn without a tear. 
How eyes must weep! O Nightingale, 
Cease from thy enamored tale, — 
Leafy vine, unwreath thy bower, 

Bestless sunflower, cease to move — 
Or tell me all, what poisonous power 
Ye use against me — 
'All — Love! love I love I 

Justina — It cannot be ! — Whom have I ever loved f 
Trophies of my oblivion and disdain, 
Floro and Lelio did I not reject ? 
And Cyprian ? — 

[^She becomes troubled at the name of Cjfprkf^ 
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Did I not requite him 
With such severity that he has fled 
Where none has ever heard of him again?-* 
Alas I I now begin to fear that this 
May be the occasion \yhence desire grows bold, 
As if there were no danger. From the moment 
That I pronounced to my own listening hearty 
** Cyprian is absent, miserable me I" 
I know not what I feel I [Mare calmly^ 

It must be pity, 
To think that such a man, whom all the world 
Admired, should be forgot by all the world, 
And I the cause. j-^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ trmMed. 

And yet if it were pity, 
Floro and Lelio might have equal share. 
For they are both imprisoned for my sake. [Calmly^ 
Alas I what reasonings are these ? It is 
Enough I pity him, and that in vain, 
Without this ceremonious subtlety, 
And woe is me I I know not where to find him now, 
Even should I seek him through this wide world 1 

Enter Demon. 

Demon -^ Follow, and I will lead thee where he is. 

Justina — And who art thou, who hast found entrance hither 

Into my chamber through the doors and locks ? 

Art thou a monstrous shadow which my madness 

Has formed in the idle air ? 
Demon — No. I am one 

Called by the thought which tyrannizes thee 

From his eternal dwelling — who this day 

Is pledged to bear thee unto Cyprian. 
Jiutina — So shall thy promise fail. This agony 

Of passion which afflicts my heart and soul 

May sweep imagination in its storm, — 

The will is firm. 
Dem^m — Already half is done 

In the imagination of an act. 

The sin incurred, the pleasure then remains : 

Let not the will stop half-way on the road, 
i/ftf^tno— I will not be discouraged, nor despair, 

Although I thought it, and although 'tis true 

That thought is but a prelude to the deed: 

Thought is not in my power, but action is: 

I will not move my foot to follow thee I 
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Demon — Bat a far mightier wisdom than thine own 
Exerts itself within thee, with such power 
Compelling thee to that which it inclines 
That it shall force thy step ; how wilt thou then 
Resist, Justina ? 

Juatina — By my free wilL 

Demon — I 

Must force thy will. 

Justina — It is invincihle ; 

It were not free if thou hadst power upon it. 

[^He drawSf hut cannot move her. 
Demon — Gome, where a pleasure waits thee. 
Justina — It were bought 

Too dear. 
Dem/m — 'Twill soothe thy heart to softest peace. 

Justina — T?i8 dread captivity. 
Demon — 'Tis joy, 'tis glory. 

Justina — 'Tis shame, 'tis torment, 'tis despair. 
Demon — But how 

Canst thou defend thyself from that or me. 

If my power drags thee onward ? i 

Juatina ^^ My defense ' 

Consists in God. I 

[He vainly endeavors to force her, and at last releases her. ' 

Demon '^ Woman, thou hast subdued me 

Only by not owning thyself subdued. 
But since thou thus findest defense in God, 
I will assume a feigndd form, and thus 
Make thee a victim of my baffled rage. 
For I will mask a spirit in thy form 
Who will betray thy name to infamy, 
And doubly shall I triumph in thy loss. 
First by dishonoring thee, and then by turning 
False pleasure to true ignominy. [EatU, 

Justina — I 

Appeal to Heaven against thee ; so that Heaven 
May scatter thy delusions, and the blot 
Upon my fame vanish in idle thought, 
Even as flame dies in the envious air. 
And as the flow'ret wanes at morning frost. 
And thou shouldst never — But alas! to whom 
Do I still speak ? — Did not a man but now 
Stand here before me ? — No, I am alone. 
And yet I saw him. Is he gone so quickly ? 
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Or can the heated mind engender shapes 
From its own fear ? Some terrible and strange 
Peril is near. Lisander I father I lord I 
Li via I — 

Enter Lisander and Livia. 

Lisander — O my daughter I what ? 

lAvia— What? 

Jfutina — Saw you 

A man go forth from my apartment now ? -« 

I scarce sustain myself ! 
Lisander — A man here I 

Justina — Have you not seen him ? 
Livia — No, lady. 

Justina — I saw him. 
Lisander — 'Tis impossible; the doors 

Which led to this apartment were all locked. 
Livia [asidel — ^ ^^® ^7 ^* ^^ Moscon whom she saw, 

For he was locked up in my room. 
Lisander — It must 

Have been some image of thy phantasy. 

Such melancholy as thou feedest is 

Skillful in forming such in the vain air 

Out of the motes and atoms of the day. 
Livia — My master's in the right. 
Justina — Oh, would it were 

Delusion ; but I fear some greater ill. 

I feel as if out of my bleeding bosom 

My heart was torn in fragments ; ay, 

Some mortal spell is wrought against my frame. 

So potent was the charm, that had not God 

Shielded my humble innocence from wrong, 

I should have sought my sorrow and my shame 

With willing steps. Livia, quick, bring my cloak. 

For I must seek refuge from these extremes 

Even in the temple of the highest God 

Which secretly the faithful worship. 
Livia — Here. 

Justina [^putting on her cloak'] — In this, as in a shroud of snow, may I 

Quench the consuming fire in which I burn, 

Wasting away I 
Lisander — And I will go with thee I 

Livia [aside] — When I once see them safe out of the house, 

I shall breathe freely. 
Justina — So do I confide 

In thy just favor. Heaven I 
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Lisander — Let us go. 

c/iir^na— *Thiue is the cause, great God ! Turn, for my sake 
And for thine own, mercifully to me ! 

— Translation of Shellst. 

Dreams akd Realities. 

(From " Such Staff as Dreams are Made Of," Edward Fitzgerald^s Terskm of 
"LaVidaEsSuefic") 

[The BoenA is a tower. Glotaldo is persuading Segismnnd that his experieneeB 
haye not been real, but dreams, and discusses the possible relation of ezistenoe 
to a state of dreaming. The play itself is based on the familiar mot^ of whkh 
Christopher Slj furnishes a ready example.] 

ClotcUdo — Pbincbs and princesses and counselors, 

Fluster'd to right and left — my life made at— - 
But that was nothing — 
Even the white-hair'd, venerable King 
Seized on — Indeed, you made wild work of it ; 
And so discovered in your outward action, 
Flinging your arms about you in your sleep, 
Grinding your teeth — and, as I now remember, 
Woke mouthing out judgment and execution, 
On those about you. 

Segismund — Ay, I did indeed. 

Clotaldo — Ev'n your eyes stare wild ; your hair stands up — 
Your pulses throb and flutter, reeling still 
Under the storm of such a dream — 

Segismund — A dream I 

That seem'd as swearable reality 
As what I wake in now. 

Clotaldo — Ay — wondrous how 

Imagination in a sleeping brain 
Out of the uncontingent senses draws 
Sensations strong as from the real touch ; 
That we not only laugh aloud, and drench 
With tears our pillow ; but in the agony 
Of some imaginary conflict, fight 
And struggle — ev^n as you did ; some, 'tis thought 
Under the dreamt-of stroke of death have died. 

Segismund — And what so very strange, too — in that world 
Where place as well as people all was strange, 
Ev'n I almost as strange unto myself. 
You only, you, Clotaldo — you, as much 
And palpably yourself as now you are, 
Came in this very garb you ever wore ; 
By such a token of the past, you said. 
To assure me of that seeming present. 
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Clotaldo— Ay? 

Segismund — Ay ; and even told me of the very stars 

You tell me hereof — how in spite of them, 
I was enlarged to all that gloiy. 

Clotaldo — Ay, 

By the false spirits' nice contrivanee, thus 
A little truth oft leavens all the false. 
The better to delude us. 

Segismund — For you know 

'Tis nothing but a dream ? 

Clotaldo — Nay, you yourself 

Know best how lately you awoke from that 
You know you went to sleep on. — 
Why, have you never dreamt the like before ? 

Segismund — Never, to such reality. 

Clotaldo — Such dreams 

Are oftentimes the sleeping exhalations 

Of that ambition that lies smoldering 

Under the ashes of the lowest fortune : 

By which, when reason slumbers, or has lost 

The reins of sensible comparison. 

We fly at something higher than we are — 

Scarce ever dive to lower — to be kings 

Or conquerors, orown'd with laurel or with gold; 

Nay, mounting heav'n itself on eagle wings, — 

Which, by the way, now that I think of it, 

May furnish us the key to this high flight — 

That royal Eagle we were watching, and 

Talking of as you went to sleep last night. 

Segitmund -* Last night ? Last night ? 

Clotaldo — Ay ; do you not remember 

Envying his immunity of flight, 
As, rising from his throne of rock, he sail'd 
Above the mountains far into the west. 
That burned about him while with poising wings 
He darkled in it as a burning brand 
Is seen to smolder in the Are it feeds ? 

Segiamund — Last night — last night — Oh, what a day was that 
Between that last night and this sad to-day I 

Clotaldo — And yet perhaps 

Only some few dark moments, into which 
Imagination, once lit up within 
And unconditional of time and space, 
Can pour infinities. 

Segismund — And I remember 
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How the old man they calPd the King, who wore 
The crown of gold about his silver hair. 
And a mysterious girdle round his waist, 
Just when my rage was roaring at its height, 
And after which it all was dark again, 
Bade me beware lest all should be a dream. 

Clotaldo — Ay — there another specialty of dreams, 

That once the dreamer 'gins to dream he dreams, 
His foot is on the very verge of waking. 

Segismund — Would that it had been on the verge of death 
That knows no waking — 
Lifting me up to glory, to fall back, 
Stunned, crippled — wretcheder than ev'n before. 

Clotaldo — Yet not so glorious, Segismund, if you 
Your visionary honor wore so ill 
As to work murder and revenge on those 
Who meant you well. 

Segismund — Who meant me ! — me ! their Prince, 
Chain'd like a felon — 

ClotcUdo — Stay, stay — I9ot so fast. 

You dream'd the Prince, remember. 

Segismund — Then in dream 

Revenged it only, 

Clotaldo — True. But as they say 

Dreams are rough copies of the waking soul 
Yet uncorrected of the higher Will, 
So that men sometimes in their dream confess 
An unsuspected or forgotten self ; 
One must beware to check — ay, if one may, 
Stifle ere born, such passion in ourselves 
As makes, we see, such havoc with our sleep, 
And ill reacts upon the waking day. 
And, by the by, for one test, Segismund, 
Between such swearable realities — 
Since dreaming, madness, passion, are akin 
In missing each that salutary rein 
Of reason, and the guiding will of man: 
One test, I think, of waking sanity 
Shall be that conscious power of self-control 
To curb all passion, but much, most of all, 
That evil and vindictive, that ill squares 
With human, and with holy canon less, 
Which bids us pardon ev'n our enemies. 
And much more those who, out of no ill-will, 
Mistakenly have taken up the rod 
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Which Heaven, they think, has put into their hands. 

Segtsmund — I think I soon shall have to try again — 
Sleep has not yet done with me. 

Clotaldo — Such a sleep ! 

Take my advice — 'tis early yet — the sun 
Scarce up above the mountain ; go within, 
And if the night deceived you, try anew 
With morning ; morning dreams they say come true. 

Segismund — Oh, rather pray for me a sleep so fast 

As shall obliterate dream and waking too. 

[^ExU into the tower, 

Clotaldo — So sleep; sleep fast: and sleep away those two 
Night-potions, and the waking dream between. 
Which dream thou must believe ; and if to see 
Again, poor Segismund ! that dream must be. — 
And yet — and yet — in these our ghostly lives, 
Half night, half day, half sleeping, half awake, 
How if our waking life, like that of sleep. 
Be all a dream in that eternal life 
To which we wake not till we sleep in death ? 
How if, I say, the senses we now trust 
For date of sensible comparison, — 
Ay, ev'n the Reason's self that dates with them. 
Should be in essence of intensity 
Hereafter so transcended, and awoke 
To a perceptive subtlety so keen 
As to confess themselves befool'd before. 
In all that now they will avouch for most ? 
One man — like this — but only so much longer 
As life is longer than a summer's day. 
Believed himself a king upon his throne. 
And play'd at hazard with his fellows' lives. 
Who cheaply dream'd away their lives to him. 
The sailor dream'd of tossing on the flood : 
The soldier of his laurels grown in blood : 
The lover of the beauty that he knew 
Must yet dissolve to dusty residue : 
The merchant and the miser of his bags 
Of finger'd gold ; the beggar of his rags : 
And all this stage of earth on which we seem 
Such busy actors, and the parts we play'd 
Substantial as the shadow of a shade, 
And Dreaming but a dream within a dream ! 
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The Dream Called Life, 

(Segismnxul's Speech Closing the " Yida Es Soefio"; Fitzgerald's VenkXL) 

A DREAM it was in which I thought myself. 
And you that hailed me now, then hailed me king, 
In a brave palace that was all my own, 
Within, and all without it mine ; until, 
Drunk with excess of majesty and pride, 
Methought I towered so high and swelled so wide 
That of myself I burst the glittering bubble 
That my ambition had about me blown. 
And all again was darkness. Such a dream 
As this, in which I may be walking now ; 
Dispensing solemn justice to you shadows, 
Who make believe to listen ; but anon. 
With all your glittering arms and equipage. 
Kings, princes, captains, warriors, plume and steel, 
Ay, even with all your airy theater. 
May flit into the air you seem to rend 
With acclamations, leaving me to wake 
In the dark tower; or dreaming that I wake 
From this, that waking is ; or this and that 
Both waking or both dreaming ; — such a doubt 
Confounds and clouds our mortal life about. 
And whether wake or dreaming, this I know, — 
How dreamwise human glories come and go ; 
Whose momentary tenure not to break. 
Walking as one who knows he soon may wake, 
So fairly carry the full cup, so well 
Disordered insolence and passion quell, 
That there be nothing after to upbraid 
Dreamer or doer in the part he played, — 
Whether to-morrow's dawn shall break the spell, 
Or the last trumpet of the eternal Day, 
When dreaming with the night shall pass away. 



The Dying Eusebio's Address to the Cross. 



Tree, whereon the pitying skies 
Hang the true fruit love doth sweeten, 
Antidote of that first eaten, 
Flower of man's new paradise, 
Bainbow, that to tearful eyes 
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Sin's receding flood discloses — 

Fledge that earth iu peace reposes, 

Beauteous plant, all fruitful vine, 

A newer David's harp divine, 

Table of a second Moses ; — 

Sinner am I, therefore I 

Claim thine aid as all mine own, 

Since for sinful man alone, 

God came down on thee to die : 

Praise through me thou hast won thereby, 

Since for me would Grod have died, 

If the world held none beside. 

Then, Cross ! thou'rt all for me, 

Since Ood had not died on thee 

If sin's depths I had not tried. 

Ever for thy intercession 

Hath my faith implored, Cross ! 

That thou wouldst not, to my loss. 

Let me die without confession, 

I, repenting my transgression, 

Will not the first robber be 

Who on thee confessed to God ; 

Since we two the same path trod, 

And repent, deny not me 

The redemption wrought on thee. 

— Translation of MacCabthy. 



PoLONiA^s Hymn. 

To Thee, Lord, my spirit climbs, 
To Thee from every lonely hill 
I burn to sacrifice my will 
A thousand and a thousand times. 
And such my boundless love to Thee 
I wish each will of mine a living soul could be. 

Would that my love I could have shown. 
By leaving for Thy sake, instead 
Of that poor crown that press'd my head. 
Some proud, imperial crown and throne — 
Some empire which the sun surveys 
Through all its daily course and gilds with constant rays. 

This lowly grot, 'neath rocks uphurled. 
In which I dwell, though poor and small, 
A spur of that stupendous wall. 
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The eighth great wonder of the worlds 
Doth in its little space excel 
The grandest palace where a king doth dwelL 

Far better on some natural lawn 
To see the morn its gems bestrew, 
Or watch it weeping pearls of dew 
Within the white arms of the dawn ; 
Or view, before the sun, the stars 
Drive o'er the brightening plain their swiftly fading cars. 

Far better in the mighty main, 
As night comes on, and clouds grow gray, 
To see the golden coach of day 
Drive down amid the waves of Spain. 
But be it dark or be it bright, 
O Lord ! I praise Thy name by day and night. 

Than to endure the inner strife, 
The specious glare, but real weight 
Of pomp, and power, and pride, and state, 
And all the vanities of life ; 
How would we shudder could we deem 
That life itself, in truth, is but a fleeting dream. 

— Translation of MacCaktht. 

A Still Poorer Man. 

An ancient sage, once on a time, they say, 
Who lived remote, away from mortal sight, 
Sustained his feeble life as best he might 

With herbs and berries gathered by the way. 

" Can any other one," said he, one day, 
" So poor, so destitute as I be found ? " 
And when he turned his head to look around — 

He saw the answer : creeping slowly there 

Came an old man who gathered up with care 
The herbs which he had cast upon the ground. 

— Translation of Helen S. Conant. 
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JOHN CALDWELL CALHOUN. 

John Caldwell Calhoun, a noted American statesman, bom 
in Abbeville District, S.C., March 18, 1782 ; died at Washington, 
DC, March 31, 1850. He was graduated at Yale in 1804, studied 
law at Litchfield, Conn., and began practice in 1807. He was a 
member of the State Legislature, 1808-1810 ; Member of Congress, 
1811-1817; Secretary of War, 1817-1826; Vice-President of the 
United States, 1825-1831 ; United States Senator, 1831-1842 and 
1845-1850 ; and Secretary of State, 1844-1845. 

Calhoun's works consist of a " Disquisition on Grovemment," a 
''Discourse on the Constitution and Govemmen); of the United 
States," and several volumes of " Speeches." A collected edition 
of Calhoun's works, in six volumes, was published in 1853-1854 



Liberty and Equality. 

(From "A DiBquisition on Grovermnent.") 

To perfect society, it is necessary to develop the faculties, 
intellectual and moral, with which man is endowed. But the 
mainspring to their development, and through this to progress, 
improvement, and civilization, with all their blessings, is the 
desire of individuals to better their condition. For this purpose 
liberty and security are indispensable. Liberty leaves each free 
to pursue the course he may deem best to promote his interest 
and happiness, as far as it may be compatible with the primary 
end for which government is ordained ; — while security gives 
assurance to each that he shall not be deprived of the fruits of 
his exertions to better his condition. These, combined, give to 
this desire the strongest impulse of which it is susceptible ; for 
to extend liberty beyond the limits assigned, would be to weaken 
the government and to render it incompetent to fulfill its primary 
end — the protection of society against dangers, internal and ex- 
ternal. The effect of this would be insecurity; and of insecurity 
to weaken the impulse of individuals to better their condition, 
and thereby retard progress and improvement. On the other 
hand, to extend the powers of the government so as to contract 
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the sphere assigned to liberty, would have the same effect, by 
disabling individuals in their efforts to better their condition. 

Herein is to be found the principle which assigns to Power 
and Liberty their proper spheres, and reconciles each to the 
other under all circumstances. For, if Power be necessary to 
secure to Liberty the fruits of its exertions, Liberty, in turn, 
repays Power with interest by increased population, wealth, and 
other advantages, which progress and improvement bestow on 
the o(»nmunity. By thus assigning to each its appropriate 
sphere, all conflicts between them cease ; and each is made to 
cooperate with and assist the other in fulfilling the great ends 
for which government is ordained. 

But the principle, applied to different communities, will as- 
sign to them different limits. It will assign a larger sphere to 
Power and a more contracted one to Liberty, or the reverse, 
according to circumstances. To the former there must be 
allotted, under all circumstances, a sphere sufficiently large to 
protect the community against danger from without and vio- 
lence and anarchy within. The residuum belongs to Liberty. 
More cannot be safely or rightly allotted to it 

But some communities require a far greater amount of Power 
than others to protect them against anarchy and external dan- 
gers ; and, of course, the sphere of Liberty in such must be pro- 
portionally contracted. The causes calculated to enlarge the 
one and contract the other are numerous and various. Some 
are physical ; — such as open and exposed frontiers, sunounded 
by powerful and hostile neighbors. Others are moral ! — such 
as the different degrees of intelligence, patriotism, and virtue 
among the mass of the community, and their experience and 
proficiency in the art of self-government. Of these, the moral 
are, by far, the most influential. A community may possess all 
the necessary moral qualifications in so high a degree as to be 
capable of self-government under the most adverse circum- 
stances ; while, on the other hand, another may be so sunk in 
ignorance and vice as to be incapable of forming a conception of 
Liberty, or of living, even when most favored by circumstances, 
under any other than an absolute and despotic government. . . . 

It follows, from what has been stated, that it is a great and 
dangerous error to suppose that all people are equally entitled 
to Liberty. It is a reward to be earned, not a blessing to be 
gratuitously lavished on all alike ; — a reward reserved for the 
intelligent, the patriotic, the virtuous and deserving; — and not 
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a boon to be bestowed on a people too ignorant, degraded and 
yicions to be capable either of appreciating or of enjoying it. 
Nor is it any disparagement to Liberty that such is and ought to 
be the case. On the contrary, its greatest praise — its proudest 
distinction — is that an all- wise Providence has reserved it as 
the noblest and highest reward for the development of our fac- 
ulties, moral and intellectual. A reward more appropriate than 
Liberty could not be conferred on the deserving ; nor a punish- 
ment inflicted on the undeserving moi*e just than to be subjected 
to lawless and despotic rule. This dispensation seems to be the 
result of some fixed law ; — and every effort to disturb or defeat 
it by attempting to elevate a people in the scale of Liberty 
above the point to which they are entitled to rise must ever 
prove abortive and end in disappointment. The progress of a 
people rising from a lower to a higher point in the scale of Lib- 
erty is necessarily slow ; and by attempting to precipitate we 
either retard or permanently defeat it. 

There is another error, not less great and dangerous, usually 
associated with the one which has just been considered. I refer 
to the opinion that Liberty and Equality are so intimately 
united that Liberty cannot be perfect without perfect Equality. 

That they are united to a certain extent — and that equality 
of citizens, in the eyes of the law, is essential to liberty in a 
popular government, is conceded. But to go further, and make 
equality of condition essential to libeiiiy, would be to destroy 
both liberty and progress. The reason is that inequality of 
condition, while it is a necessary consequence of liberty, is, at 
the same time, indispensable to progress. In order to under- 
stand why this is so it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
mainspring to progress is the desire of individuals to better their 
condition ; and that the strongest impulse which can be given 
to it is to leave individuals free to exert themselves in the man- 
ner they may deem best for that purpose, as far at least as it 
can be done consistently with the ends for which government is 
Qidained; — and to secure to all the fruits of their exertion. 
Now, as individuals differ greatly from each other in intelli- 
gence, sagacity, energy, perseverance, skill, habits of industry 
and economy, physical power, position and opportunity — the 
neoessary effect of leaving all free to exert themselves to better 
their condition must be a corresponding inequality between 
those who may possess these qualities and advantages in a high 
degree and those who may be deficient in them. The only 
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means by which this result can be prevented are either to impose 
such restrictions on the exertions of those who may possess them 
in a high degree as will place them on a level with those who do 
not, or to deprive them of the fruits of their exertion. But to 
impose such restrictions on them would be destructive of lib- 
erty ; — while to deprive them of the fruits of their exertions 
would be to destroy the desire of bettering their condition. It 
is, indeed, this inequality of condition between the front and 
rear ranks in the march of progress which gives so strong an 
impulse to the former to maintain their position, and to the lat- 
ter to press forward into their files. This gives to progress its 
greatest impulse. To force the front rank back to the rear, or 
attempt to push forward the rear into line with the front, by the 
interposition of the government, would put an end to the impulse 
and effectually arrest the march of progress. 

These great and dangerous errors have their origin in the 
prevalent opinion that all men are born free and equal ; — than 
which nothing can be more unfounded and false. It rests upon 
the assumption of a fact which is contrary to universal observa- 
tion, in whatever light it may be regarded. It is, indeed, diffi- 
cult to explain how an opinion so destitute of all sound reason 
ever could have been so extensively entertained, unless we regard 
it as being confounded with another, which hsts some semblance 
of truth, but which, when properly understood, is not less false 
and dangerous. I refer to the assertion that all men are equal 
in the state of nature : meaning, by a state of nature, a state of 
individuality supposed to have existed prior to the social and 
political state, and in which men lived apart and independent 
of each other. If such a state ever did exist, all men would have 
been, indeed, free and equal to it ; that is, free to do as they 
pleased, and exempt from the authority or control of others — as, 
by supposition, it existed anterior to society and government. 
But such a state is purely hypothetical. It never did or can 
exist, as it is inconsistent with the preservation and perpetuation 
of the i-ace. It is, therefore, a great misnomer to call it the state 
of nature. Instead of being the natural state of man, it is, of 
all conceivable states, the most opposed to his nature — most 
repugnant to his feelings, and most incompatible with his wants. 
His natural state is the social and political — the one for which 
his Creator made him, and the only one in which he can pre- 
serve and perfect his race. As, then, there never was such ^• 
state as the so-called state of nature, and never can be, it tol- 
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lows that men, instead of being bom in it, are bom in the social 
and political state ; and of course, instead of being bom free and 
eqnid, are bom subject not only to parental authority, but to the 
laws and institutions of the country where born, and under whose 
protection they draw their first breath. 



Ubgino Repbaii of the Missoxtbi Compbomise. 

(From Speech in the Senate, March 4th, 1850.) 
Having- now shown what cannot save the Union, I return to 
the question with which I commenced. How can the Union be 
saved ? There is but one way by which it can with any cer- 
tainty ; and that is by a full and final settlement, on the prin- 
ciple of justice, of all the questions at issue between the two 
sections. The South asks for justice, simple justice, and less 
she ought not to take. She has no compromise to offer but the 
Constitution; and no concession or surrender to make. She 
has already surrendered so much that she has little left to sur- 
render. Such a settlement would go to the root of the evil and 
remove all cause of discontent; by satisfying the South, she 
could remain honorably and safely in the Union, and thereby 
restore the harmony and fraternal feelings between the sections 
which existed anterior to the Missouri agitation. Nothing else 
can with any certainty finally and forever settle the questions 
at issue, terminate agitation, and save the Union. 

But can this be done? Tes, easily; not by the weaker 
party — for it can of itself do nothing, not even protect itself 

— but by the stronger. The North has only to will it to ac- 
complish it ; to do justice by conceding to the South an equal 
right in the acquired territory, and to do her duty by causing 
the stipulations relative to fugitive slaves to be faithfully ful- 
filled ; to cease the agitation of the slave question, and to pro- 
vide for the insertion of a provision in the Constitution by an 
amendment which will restore to the South in substance the 
power she possessed of protecting herself, before the equilibrium 
between the sections was destroyed by the action of this govern- 
ment. There will be no difficulty in devising such a provision, 

— one that will protect the South, and which at the same time 
will improve and strengthen the government instead of impair- 
ing and weakening it. 

But will the North agree to this ? It is for her to answer 
the question. But I will say she cannot refuse, if she has half 
▼oi* v. —2 
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the love of the Union which she professes to have; or without 
justly exposing herself to the charge that her love of power and 
aggrandizement is far greater than her love of the Union. At 
idl events, the responsibility of saving the Union rests on the 
North and not on the South. The South cannot save it by any 
act of hers, and the North may save it without any sacrifice 
whatever ; unless to do justice, and to perform her duties under 
the Constitution, should be regarded by her as a sacrifice. 

It is time, Senatoi*s, that there should be an open and manly 
avowal on all sides as to what is intended to be done. If the 
question is not now settled, it is uncertain whether it ever can 
hereafter be ; and we as the representatives of the States of this 
Union, regarded as governments, should come to a distinct 
understanding as to our respective views in order to ascertain 
whether the great questions at issue can be settled or not. If 
you who represent the stronger portion cannot agree to settle 
them on the broad principle of justice and duty, say so ; and let 
the States we both represent agree to separate and part in peace. 
If you are unwilling we should part in peace, tell us so, and we 
shall know what to do when you reduce the question to sub- 
mission or resistance. If you remain silent you will compel us 
to infer by your acts what you intend. In that case California 
will become the test question. If you admit her, under all the 
difficulties that oppose her admission, you compel us to infer 
that you intend to exclude us from the whole of the acquired 
territories, with the intention of destroying irretrievably the 
equilibrium between the two sections. We would be blind not 
to perceive in that case that your real objects are power and 
aggrandizement ; and infatuated not to act accordingly. 

I have now. Senators, done my duty in expressing my opin- 
ions fully, freely, and candidly, on this solemn occasion. In 
doing so I have been governed by the motives which have gov- 
erned me in all the stages of the agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion since its commencement. I have exerted myself during 
the whole period to arrest it, with the intention of saving the 
Union if it could be done ; and if it could not, to save the sec- 
tion where it has pleased Providence to cast my lot, and which 
I sincerely believe has justice and the Constitution on its side. 
Having faithfully done my duty to the best of my ability, both 
to the Union and my section, throughout this agitation, I shall 
have the consolation, let what will come, that I am free from 
all responsibility. 
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CALLIMACHUS. 

Callimachus, a Greek poet; critic, and grammarian, bom at 
Cyrene in Africa ; died at Alexandria, Egypt, about 240 B.C. For 
twenty years before his death he was at the head of the famous 
Alexandrian Library. He was the most celebrated of the Alex- 
andrian scholars and poets. His greatest work was a history of 
Greek literature, " Picture or Account of Writings of All Kinds," 
in one hundred and twenty books. His style is elegant, though its 
beauties are the result of excessive elaboration rather than real 
poetic genius. This is what might be expected from the greatest 
grammarian and literary critic of the age living in an atmosphere 
of the concentrated knowledge of the then known world. Few 
ancient authors have had more numerous and able commentators. 
His writings were numerous; but of them there are now extant 
only six, " Hymns to the Gods/' and seventy-four short epigrams. 

Hymn to Artemis. 

Though great Apollo claim the poet's lyre, 
Yet cold neglect may tempt Artemis's ire : — 
Gome, virgin goddess, and inspire my song, 
To you the chase and sylvan dance belong. 
And mountain sports; since first, with accents mild, 
Whilst on his knee the Thunderer held his child: 

" grant me. Father," thus the Goddess said, 
'^ To reign a virgin, and unspotted maid ; 
To me let temples rise, and altars smoke. 
And men, by many names, my aid invoke. 
Proud Phoebus else might with thy daughter vie, 
And look on Dian with disdainful eye. 
To bend the bow and aim the dart be mine : 
I ask no thunder nor thy bolts divine. 
At your desire, the Cyclops will bestow 
My pointed shafts, and string my little bow. 
Let silver light my virgin steps attend, 
When to the chase with flying feet I bend ; 
Above the knee be my white garments rolled 
In plaited folds, and fringed around with gold. 
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Let Ocean g^ve me sixty little maids 

To join the dance amid surrounding shades; 

Let twenty more from fair Amnisius comOi 

All nine years old, and yet in infant bloom, 

To bear my buskins and my dogs to feed. 

When fawns in safety frisk along the mead, 

Nor yet the spotted lynx is doomed to bleed. 

Be mine the mountains, and each rural bower ; 

And give one city for thy daughter's dower. 

On mountain-tops shall my bright arrows shine, 

And with the mortal race I'll only join 

When matrons, torn by agonizing throes, 

Invoke Lucina to relieve their woes: 

For at my birth the attendant Fates assigned 

This task to me, in mercy to mankind, 

Since fair Latona gave me to thy love, 

And felt no pangs when blest by favoring Jove." 

She spoke, and stretched her hands with infant art^ 
To stroke his beard, and gain her father's heart ; 
But oft she raised her little arms in vain. 
At length, with smiles, he thus relieved her pain : 
"Fair daughter, loved beyond the immortal race, 
If such as you spring from a stolen embrace. 
Let furious Juno burn with jealous ire ; 
Be mine the care to grant your full desire. 
And greater gifts beside. From this blest hour 
Shall thirty towns invoke Artemis's power : 
Full thirty towns (for such high Jove's decree), 
Ungirt by walls, shall pay their vows to thee ; 
O'er public ways Artemis shall preside, 
And every port where ships in safety ride. 
Kor shall those towns alone your power obey $ 
But you with other gods divide the sway 
Of distant isles amid the watery main. 
And cities on the continental plain. 
Where mighty nations shall adore your name, 
And groves and altars your protection claim." 

The Thubderer spoke, and gave the almighty nod 
That seals his will, and binds the immortal God : — 
Meanwhile the joyful Goddess wings her flight 
To Greta's isle, with snowy mountains bright ; 
Thence from Dictynna's hills, and bending wood, 
She seeks the caverns of the rolling flood ; 
And at her call the attendant virgins come. 
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All nine years old, and yet in infant bloom. 
With joy CsBretus views the smiling choir ; 
And hoary Tethys feels reviving fire 
When her bright offspring o'er the enameled green 
Trip with light footsteps, and surround their queen. 

But thence to Melegunis's isle in haste 
(Now Lipara) the sylvan (Goddess passed — 
The nymphs attending — and with wondering eyes. 
Saw the brown Cyclops of enormous size, 
Beep in their darksome dwelling under ground^ 
On Vulcan's mighty anvil turning round 
A mass of metal hissing from the flame. 
The Sea-god urges, and for him they frame 
A wondrous vase, the liquor to contain 
That fills his coursers on the stormy main. 
With horror chilled, the timorous virgins eye 
Stupendous giants rear their heads on high 
Like cloud-capt Ossa rising o'er the field : 
One eye, that blazed like some refulgent shield, 
From each stern forehead glared pernicious fire. — 
Aghast they gaze, when now the monsters dire 
With stubborn strokes shake the resounding shore. 
And the huge bellows through the caverns roar. 
But when from fiercer flames the metal glows, 
And the fixed anvil rings with heavier blows. 
When ponderous hammers break the tortured mass. 
Alternate thundering on the burning brass. 
The nymphs no more endure the dreadful sight ; 
Their ears grow deaf, their dim eyes lose the light ; 
A deeper groan through laboring ^tna runs, 
Appalls the heart of old Sicania's sons, 
Redoubles from Hesperia's coast around. 
And distant Cymus thunders back the sound. 
No wonder that Artemis's tender maids 
Should sink with terror in these gloomy shades. 
For when the daughters of the immortal gods, 
With infant-clamors fill the blest abodes, 
Arges or Steropes the mother calls 
(Two Cyclops grim) from their infernal halls 
To seize the froward child. No Cyclops come, 
But, loudly threatening, from some inner room 
Obsequious Hermes swift before her stands, 
With blackened face, and with extended hands : 
The frightened infant, thus composed to rest. 
Forgets its cries, and sinks upon her breast. 
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But fair Artemis — scarce three summers old — 
Gould, with her mother, these dread scenes behold, 
When Vulcan, won by her enchanting mien. 
With welcome gifts received the sylvan queen : 
Stem Bront6's knee the little Gk)ddess prest, 
And plucked the bristles from his brawny breast^ 
As if dire Alopecia's power had torn 
The hairs that shall no more his chest adorn. 
Now undismayed, as then, the Goddess cried, 
*^ Te mighty Cyclops, set your tasks aside. 
And for Jove's daughter forge immortal arms, 
To fright the savage race with wild alarms : 
Sharp arrows to pursue the flying foe, 
A sounding quiver, and a dreadful bow. 
Such as Gyclonians use : for know that I 
Descend, like Phoebus, from the realms on high; 
And when some tusky boar resigns his life 
Beneath my darts amid the sylvan strife. 
The unwieldy victim shall reward your toil. 
And hungry Cyclops gorge the grateful spoil." 
She spoke ; the tawny workmen swift obeyed, 
And in one instant armed the immortal maid. 

But now the (joddess, sought — nor sought in vain- 
Pan, the protector of the Arcadian plain. 
She found the god dividing 'mongst his hounds 
The flesh of lynxes from MsBnalea's grounds. 
Six beauteous dogs, when first she came in view. 
Swift from the pack the bearded shepherd drew : 
One silver spangles round his body bears, 
Two streaked with white, and three with spotted ears - 
All fierce in blood ; the weaker prey they slew, 
And living lions to their kennel drew. 
Seven more he gave of Sparta's hardy race, 
Fleet as the winds, and active in the chase 
Of fawns that climb the mountains' lofty steep. 
And hares that never shut their eyes in sleep ; 
Skilled through the porcupine's dark haunts to go. 
And trace the footsteps of the bounding roe. 

The nymph accepting leads her hounds with speed 
To verdant hills above the Arcadian mead ; 
And on the mountain's airy summit finds 
(Sight wondrous to behold) five beauteous hinds, 
That on Anaurus's flowery margin fed 
(Where mossy pebbles filled his ample bed) ; 
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In size like bulls, and on their heads divine 

High horns of beaming gold resplendent shine. 

Soon as the vision opened on her eyes, 

'< These, these/' she said, ^' shall be Artemis's prize ! '' 

Then o'er the rocks pursued the mountain-winds, 

Outstripped the dogs, and seized the flying hinds. 

One unobserved escaped, but four remain 

To draw her chariot through the ethereal plain. 

The fifth, by Juno's wiles, took swift her way 

Through Celadon's dark flood : the glorious prey 

To Gerynseus's distant mountains run, 

A future prize for great Alcmena's son. 

Hail, fair Parthenia, beauteous Queen of Night, 
Who hurled fierce Tityus from the realms of light : 
I see the nymph in golden arms appear. 
Mount the swift car, and join the immortal deer : 
A golden zone around her waist she binds. 
And reins of gold confine the bounding hinds. 

But whither first, Sacred Virgin, say. 
Did your bright chariot whirl its airy way ? — 
To Hsemus's hills where Boreas fiercely blows 
On wretched mortals frost and winter snows. 
But whence the pine, and whence the kindling flame ? — 
The pine from ^Iysia's lofty mountain came ; 
Jove's thunder roared ; red lightning streamed on high 
To light the torch that blazes through the sky. — 

Say, next, how oft the silver bow you drew. 
And where, bright Queen, your vengeful arrows flew. — 
An elm received the first, an oak the next; 
The third a mountain savage deep transfixed. 
More swift the fourth, like rattling thunder springs. 
And hurls destruction from its dreadful wings 
On realms accursed, where justice ne'er was shown 
To sons of foreign states, or of their own, 
Deep sunk in crimes ! — How miserable they 
'Gainst whom thy vengeance wings its distant way ! 
Disease devours the flocks ; dire hail and rain 
Destroy the harvest, and lay waste the plain. 
The hoary sire, for guilty deeds undone. 
Shaves his gray locks, and mourns his dying son. 
In agonizing pangs — her babe unborn — 
The matron dies ; or, from her country torn, 
To some inhospitable clime must fly. 
And see the abortive birth untimely die. 
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Thrice happy nations^ where, with look benign, 
Your aspect bends ; beneath your smiles divine 
The fields are with increasing harvests crowned; 
The flocks grow fast, and plenty reigns around; 
Nor sire, nor infant son, black Death shall crave, 
Till ripe with age they drop into the grave ; 
Nor fell Suspicion, nor relentless Care, 
Nor peace-destroying Discord enter there : 
But friends and brothers, wives and sisters, join 
The feast in concord and in love divine. 
! grant your bard, and the distinguished few, 
His chosen friends, these happy climes to view: 
So shall Apollo's love, Artemis's praise. 
And fair Latona's nuptials, grace my lays. 

And when my soul-inspiring transport feels, 
Your arms, your labors, and the fervid wheels 
Of your swift car, that flames along the sky 
To yonder courts of thundering Jove on high, 
Your coming Acacesian Hermes waits. 
And great Apollo stands before the gates, 
To lift from off the car the sylvan prey, 
While Hermes joyful bears your arms away; 
Nor Phoebus e'er his helping hand denies. 
But when Alcides scaled the lofty skies. 
This task to him was by the gods decreed; 
So, from his ancient labors scarcely freed, 
Before the eternal doors the hero stands, 
Expects the prey, and waits your dread commands. 
In laughing crowds the joyous gods appear ; 
But chief the imperious step-dame's voice you hear 
Loud o'er the rest, to see Tirynthius pull 
The unwieldy weight of some enormous bull. 
That with the hinder foot impatient spurns 
The laboring god, as from the car he turns. 
The brawny hero, though with toil opprest, 
Approached the nymph, and quaintly thus addrest: 

^' Strike sure the savage beast ; and man to thee 
Will give the name before bestowed on me — 
The Great Deliverer ; let the timid hare, 
And bearded goat, to native hills repair, 
And there securely range : what ills proceed 
From hares or goats that on the mountains feed 1 -— 
Wild boars and trampling bulls oft render vain 
The peasants' toil, and waste the ripening grain ; 
Aim there your darts, and let the monsters feel 
The mortal wound, and the sharp-pointed ateeU'^ 
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He spoke, renewed his toil, and heayed away 
With secret gladness the reluctant prey. 
Beneath the Phrygian oak his bones were bnmedt 
And his immortal part to heaven returned ; 
Tet still tormented by fierce hunger's rage, 
As when Theiodamas he durst engage ; 
Amnisian virgins from the oar unbind 
The saored deer, and dress each panting hind; 
Ambrosial herbage by their hands is given 
From meadows sacred to the Queen of Heaven, 
Where Jove's immortal coursers feed. They bring 
Befreshing water from a heavenly spring 
In golden cisterns of ethereal mold, 
The draught more grateful from a vase of gold. 
But you, fair nymph, called by the powers above. 
Ascend the mansions of imperial Jove. — 
Till gods rose graceful, when the Virgin Queen, 
With beauteous aspect, and with look serene. 
By Phoobus's side assumed her silver throne, 
SText him in power, and next in glory shone. 

But when, with sportive limbs, the nymphs are seen 
To dance in mazy circles round their queen 
ITear the cool fountains whence Inopus rose, 
Broad as the Nile, and like the Nile o'erflows ; 
Or when to Pitan^ or Limnss's meads. 
Or AIsb's flowery field, the Goddess leads 
The choir from Taurus black with human blood, 
And turns disgustful from the Scythian brood. 
That day my heifers to the stall retire. 
Nor turn the greensward for another's hire. 
Though nine years old, and in Tymphaea bom, 
Their limbs though sturdy, and though strong of horn 
To drag the plow and cleave the mellow soil. 
Yet would their necks o'erlabored, bend with toil, 
When Grod himself leans downward from the sky, 
Beholds the virgins with enraptured eye. 
Detains his chariot, whence new glories pour. 
Prolongs the day, and stops the flying hour. 

What city, mountain, or what sacred isle. 
What harbor boasts your most auspicious smile T 
And of the attendant nymphs, that sportful rove 
Along the hills, who most enjoys your love, 
Groddess, tell. — If you inspire their praise, 
Admiring nations will attend my lays. 
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Your fayor Perga, green Doliche boasts, 
Taygetos's mountains, and Euripus's coasts ; 
And BritomartiSy from Grertynya's grove, 
Of all the nymphs enjoys distinguished love. 

Fair Britomartis (skilled to wing the dart, 
And pierce with certain wound the distant hart) — 
Imperial Minos chased with wild desire 
O'er Cretan hills, and made the nymph retire 
To some far distant oak's extended shade, 
Or sheltering grove, or marsh's watery bed. 
Nine months the king pursued, with furious haste, 
O'er rocks abrupt and precipices vast, 
Nor once gave back ; but when the blooming maid 
Was just within his power, and none gave aid, 
His grasp eluding from the impending steep 
Headlong she plunged amid the swelling deep. 
But friendly fishers on the main displayed 
Their nets wide-stretching to receive the maid, 
And thus preserved her from a watery death, 
Worn out with toil, and panting still for breath. 
And in succeeding times Cydonians hence 
Dyctyna^ called the nymph ; the mountain whence 
She leapt into the sea bears Diet^'s name. 
Where annual rites record the virgin's fame. 
On that blest day, fair nymph, is wove for thee 
A garland from the pine or mastich-tree ; 
The myrtle-branch untouched, that durst assail 
The flying maid, and rent her snowy veil : 
And hence the man must bear Artemis's frown, 
Who shall her altars with fresh myrtles crown. 
The name Dyctyna, too, the Cretans gave 
(From her who fearless plunged beneath the wave) 
To you, fair Upis, from whose sacred brows 
Resplendent glory with mild luster flows. 

But in your breast the nymph Cyren6 shares 
An equal place, and equal favor bears, 
To whom in days of old your hands conveyed 
Two beauteous hounds, with which the warlike maid 
Acquired renown before the lolcian tomb. 
All bright with locks of gold see Procris come. 
Majestic matron — Cephalus's spouse — 
Whom, though no virgin, you, great Goddess chose 
Companion of the chase. But o'er the rest 

1 DyetynOf and DicU, from the Greek iUn^m, ** a net.** 
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Mild Antidea your regard possest: 

Fair as the light, and dearer in your eyes. 

She claims protection by superior ties. — 

These first bore quivers ; these you taught to wing 

The sounding arrow from the trembling string ; 

With their right shoulders and white bosoms bare 

They lead the chase, and join the sylvan war. 

Your praises, too, swift Atalanta chann — 
Jasius's daughter — whose resistless arm 
(yerthrew the boar : you showed the nymph the art^ 
To incite the hounds and aim the unerring dart. 
But Galydonian hunters now no more 
Dispute the prize, since the fair Virgin bore 
The glorious trophy to the Arcadian plain, 
Where his white teeth record the monster slain: 
"Sot now shall Khoecus nor Hylseus young 
With lust inflamed, or with fell envy stung. 
Lay hands unhallowed on the beauteous maid^ 
Or once approach her in the Elysian shade ; 
Since their torn entrails on Msenalia tell 
How by her arm the incestuous centaurs felL 

Hail, bright Chiton^, hail I Auspicious queen^ 
With robes of gold, and with majestic mien 1 
In many temples many climes adore 
Your name, fair guardian of Miletus's shore. »- 
The name Imbracia, Chesias, too, is given 
To you, high throned among the powers of heaven^ 
Since happy Nelus and the Athenian host 
By your protection reached the fertile coast 
Great Agamemnon's hand a rudder bore, 
To grace your temple on Boeotia's shore. 
And gain your love, while adverse winds detain 
The impatient Grecians from the roaring main^ 
Wild with delay, on rugged rocks they mourn 
Bhamnusian Helen from her country torn. 

When sudden frenzy seized the maddening brains 
Of Praetus's daughters on the Achaian plains, 
While o'er the inhospitable hills they roam, 
You sought the maids and safe conducted home: 
Of this two sacred fanes preserve the fame : 
One to Coresia, from the virgin's name, 
To Hemeresia one in Loussa's shades ; 
Mild Hemeresia cured the furious maids. 

Fierce Amazonian dames, to battle bred. 
Along the Ephesian plains by Hippo led, 
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With pious hands a golden statue bore 

Of you, bright Upis, to the sacred shore ; 

Placed where a beech- tree's ample shade invites 

The warlike band to join the holy rites : 

Around the tree they clash their maiden shields, 

With sounding strokes that echo through the fields ; 

Swift, o'er the shores, in wider circles spring, 

Join hand in hand to form a mazy ring ; 

And beat, with measured steps, the trembling ground, 

Besponsive to the shrill pipe's piercing sound : 

The bones of deer, yet uninspired and mute, 

From which Athena formed a softer flute 

Discordant notes to lofty Sardis fly, 

And Berecynthus's distant hills reply : 

Hoarse-rattling quivers o'er their shoulders ring, 

While from the ground with bounding feet they springy 

And after ages saw, with glad surprise, 

A wondrous fabric round the statue rise,^ 

More rich, more beautiful, than Phoebus boasts. 

With all his glory, on the Delphic coasts ; 

Nor yet Aurora's morning beams have shone 

On such a temple or so fair a throne. 

But soon fierce Lygdamis, descending down, 

With impious threats to burn the Ephesian town. 

In numbers like the sand an host prepares 

Of strong Cimmerians, fed with milk of mares; 

The bands unblest their sudden march began 

From frozen plains where lowing Id ran. 

Ah ! wretched monarch, fated now no more 

To lead your legions to the northern shore ; 

Who drove their chariots o'er Cayester's mead 

Shall ne'er in Scythian climes their coursers feed; 

For bright Artemis guards the sacred towers, 

And on the approaching foe destruction pours. 

Hail ! great Munychia : for the Athenian bay 
And Phersea's fertile shores confess your sway. 
Hail ! bright Pheraea : and let none presume 
To offend Artemis, lest the avenging doom 
Fall heavy on their heads, which Ocneus mourned 
When, unsuccessful, from the field he turned 
For vows unpaid. Like her let none pretend 
To dart the javelin or the bow to bend ; 
For when Atrides durst her grave profane. 
No vulgar death removed the fatal stain. 

^ The temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
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Let none with eyes of love the nymph behold^ 
Lest, like fond Otus and Orion bold, 
They sink beneath her darts. Let none decline 
The solemn daDce, or slight the power divine: 
Even favored Hippo feels her yengefnl ire. 
If from the unfinished rites she dares retire. 
Hail I Virgin Queen : accept my humble praise, 
And smile propitious on your poet's lays. 

— Translation of H. W. Tttlbb. 



Epitaph. 

His little son of twelve years old Philippus here has laid, 
Nicoteles, on whom so much his father's hopes were stayed. 

Epigram. 

(Admired and Paraphrased by Horace.) 
The hunter in the mountains every roe 
And every hare pursues through frost and snow, 
Tracking their footsteps. But if some one say, 
<^ See, here's a beast struck down/' he turns away. 
Such is my love : I chase the flying game, 
And pass with coldness the self-offering dame. 

Epitaph on Hebaolettus. 

They told me, Heracleitus, they told me you were dead ; 
They brought me bitter news to hear, and bitter tears I shed. 
I wept, as I remembered how often you and I 
Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old Garian guest, 
A handful of gray ashes, long, long ago at rest. 
Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake ; 
For Death he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 

— Translation of Wiluam Johnson. 

Epitaph. 

Would that swift ships had never been ; for so 
We ne'er had wept for Sopolis : but he 
Dead on the waves now drifts ; while we must go 
Past a void tomb, a mere name's mockery. 

— Translation of J. A. Stmonds. 
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The Misanthbofe. 

Sat, honest Timon, now escaped from lights 
Which do you most abhor, or that or night ? 
<< Man, I most hate the gloomy shades below. 
And that because in them are more of you.'' 

Epitaph Upon Himself. 

Callimachus takes up this part of earth, 
A man much famed for poesy and mirth. 

— Transldtian of William Dodd. 

Epitaph Upon Clbombbotus. 

Loud cried Cleombrotus, "Farewell, O Sun V* 
Ere, leaping from a wall, he joined the dead. 
"So act death-meriting had th' Ambraciote done. 
But Plato's volume on the soul had read. 
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CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 

Ghables Stuart Calyebley, an English barrister and poet, 
bom at Hartley, Worcestershire, Dec. 22, 1831 ; died in London, 
Peb. 17, 1884. He resumed the family name of CalYerley, which his 
grandfather had changed to Blayds. He was educated at Harrow, 
at Balliol College, Oxford, and at Christ College, Cambridge, gain- 
ing at both universities a great reputation for scholarship, eccen- 
tricity, and athletics. His verses and translations at college made 
him the model of the literary undergraduates with a turn of humor. 
His scholarly translations both from and into the classical languages 
are of themselves sufficient to have given him a literary reputation. 
In the line of " nonsense poetry " and parody, he had few, if any, 
equals. He wrote hymns, humorous poems, and vers de sodeti^ 
and made numerous clever translations into English and Latin. In 
1872 he published a collection of poems under the title of " Fly 
Leaves.^' 

Lines fob St. Valentinb's Day. 
Ebe the moon the East hath crimsoned. 

When the stars are twinlding there, 
(As they did in Watts's Hymns and 

Made him wonder what they were :) 
When the forest-nymphs are beading 

Fern and flower with silvery dew — 
My infallible proceeding 

Is to wake and think of you. 

When the hunter's ringing bugle 

Sounds farewell to field and copse. 
And I sit before my frugal 

Meal of gravy-soup and chops : 
When (as Gray remarks) " the moping 

Owl doth to the moon complain,'* 
And the hour suggests eloping — 

Fly my thoughts to you again. 

May my dreams be granted never ? 
Must I aye endure affliction 
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Barely realized, if eyer. 

In our wildest works of fiction T 

Madly Borneo loved his Juliet ; 
Copperfield began to pine 

When he hadn't been to school yet — 
But their loves were cold to mine. 

Give me hope, the least, the dimmest, 

Ere I drain the poison-cup : 
Tell me I may tell the chemist 

"Sot to make that arsenic up ! 
Else the heart must cease to throb in 

This my breast, and when, in tones 
Hushed, men ask, << Who killed Cock Bobin ? ^ 

They'll be told, "Miss Clara J s/' 



Thoxjohts at a Railboad Station. 

'Tis but a box of modest deal ; 
Directed to no matter where : 
Yet down my cheek the teardrops steal — 
Tes, I am blubbering like a seal ; 
For on it is this mute appeal, 
''With eare:' 

I am a stem cold man, and range 

Apart : but those vague words ''WUh care'* 
Wake yearnings in me sweet as strange: 
Brawn from my moial Moated Grange, 
I feel I rather like the change 
Of air. 

Hast thou ne'er seen rough pointsmen spy 

Some simple English phrase — "With eare^ 
Or " This side uppermost " — and cry 
Like children ? No ? No more have L 
Tet deem not him whose eyes are dry 
A bear. 

But ah ! what treasure hides beneath 

That lid so much the worse for wear ? 
A ring perhaps — a rosy wreath — 
A photog^ph by Vernon Heath — 
Some matron's temporaiy teeth 
Or hair! 
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Perhaps some seaman, in Fern 

Or Ind, hath stowed herein a rare 
Cargo of birds' -eggs for his Sue ; 
With many a vow that he'll be true, 
And many a hint that she is too — 
Too fair. 

Perhaps — ^but wherefore vainly pry 
Into the page that's folded there ? 
I shall be better by-and-by : 
The porters, as I sit and sigh. 
Pass and repass — I wonder why 
They stare I 



" Forever." 

FoBEVEB ! ^< 'Tis a single word ! 

Onr rude forefathers deemed it two ; 
Can you imagine so absurd 
A view ? 

Forever I What abysms of woe 

The word reveals, what frenzy, what 
Despair ! For ever (printed so) 
Did not. 

It looks, ah me I how trite and tame ; 

It fails to sadden or appall 
Or solace — it is not the same 
At all. 

thou to whom it first occurred 

To solder the disjoined, and dower 
Thy native language with a word 
Of power: 

We bless thee ! Whether far or near 
Thy dwelling, whether dark or fair 
Thy kingly brow, is neither here 
Nor there. 

But in men's hearts shall be thy throne. 

While the great pulse of England beats : 
Thou coiner of a word unknown 
To Keats I 
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And nevermore must printer do 
As men did long ago ; but run 
" For" into "ever," bidding two 
Be one. 

Forever I passion-fraught, it throws 

O'er the dim page a gloom, a glamour : 
It's sweet, it's strange ; and I suppose 
It's grammar. 

Forever I 'Tis a single word I 

And yet our fathers deemed it two : * 
Nor am I confident they erred ; — 
Are you? 



Changed. 

I KNOW not why my soul is racked ; 

Why I ne'er smile, as was my wont ; 
I only know that, as a fact, 
I don't. 

I used to roam o'er glen and glade. 
Buoyant and blithe as other folk, 
And not unfrequently I made 
A joke. 

A minstrel's fire within me burned ; 

I'd sing, as one whose heart must break. 
Lay upon lay — I nearly learned 
To shake. 

All day I sang; of love and fame, 

Of fights our fathers fought of yore, 
Until the thing almost became 
A bore. 

I caanot sing the old songa now t 

It is not that I deem them low; 
'Tis that I can't remember how 
They go. 

I could not range the MLls till high 

Above me stood the summer moon: 
And as to dancing, I could fly 
As soon. 
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The sports, to which whh boyish g^ea 
I sprang erewhile^ attract bo moxe: 
Although I am bat sixty-three 
Or four. 

Kay, worse than that^ I've seemed of late 
To shrink from happy boyhood — boys 
Have grown so noisy, and I hate 
A noisa 

They fright me when the beech is green, 

By swarming up its stem for eggs ; 
They drive their horrid hoops between 
My legs. 

It's idle to repine, I know ; 

m tell you what I'll do instead : 
I'll drink my arrowroot, and go 
To bed. 



BAXiLAD. 
iMiTJ^noK OF Jban Inosiaw. 

Thb auld wife sat at her ivied door, 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
A thing she had frequently done before ; 

And her spectacles lay on her aproned knees. 

The piper he piped on the hill-top high, 

{Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
Till the cow said, " I die," and the goose asked " Why ? " 

And the dog said nothing, but searched for fleas. 

The farmer he strode through the square farmyard ; 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
His last brew of ale was a trifle hard — 

The connection of which with the plot one sees. 

The farmer's daughter hath frank blue eyes ; 

{Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
She hears the rooks caw in the windy skies, 

As she sits at her lattice and shells her peas. 

The farmer's daughter hath ripe red lips ; 

{Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
If you try to approach her, away she skips 

Over tables and chairs with apparent ease. 
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The farmer's daughter hath soft brown hair; 

(BtUter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
And I've met with a ballad^ I can't say where, 

Which wholly consisted of lines like these. 

She sat with her hands 'neath her dimpled cheeks, 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

And spake not a word. While a lady speaks 
There is hope, but she didn't even sneeze. 

She sat with her hands 'neath her crimson cheeks ; 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
She gave np mending her father's breeks, 

And let the cat roll in her best chemise. 

She sat with her hands 'neath her burning cheeks^ 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of chsese) 

And gazed at the piper for thirteen weeks ; 
Then she followed him out o'er the misty lea& 

Her sheep followed her, as their tails did them* 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

And this song is considered a perfect gem, 
And as to the meaning, if s what you please. 
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JOHN CALVIN. 

John Calvin, a distinguished Franco-Swiss ecclesiastical Re- 
former, born at Noyon, France, July 10, 1509; died at Geneva, 
Switzerland, May 27, 1564. At the age of fourteen John Calvin 
became a pupil at the College de la March, in Paris, where ho 
mastered the Latin language so thoroughly that it became almost 
vernacular to him. At first his attention was especially directed 
toward the study of law ; but before long he turned more to theo- 
logical studies, and as early as 1533 we find him strongly tinctured 
with the ^* new learning," which had sprung up in France, almost 
independently of the Lutheran movement in Germany. 

In 1535 we find him at Basel, in Switzerland, where he seems 
to have prepared the first edition of his famous " Institutio Chris- 
tiansB Eeligionis.'' For a couple of years more Calvin led a wander- 
ing life, until 1537, when, almost by accident, he found himself, at 
the age of twenty-eight, at Geneva, which was thenceforth his home 
during the greater part of his subsequent life. 

Next after the " Institutes,'* Calvin's most important work is 
his " Commentaries on the New Testament." His complete works 
were published in 12 folio Volumes (1617). In the libraries of 
Geneva and Zurich are about 3,000 of his unpublished sermons 
and other writings. 



Freedom op The Will. 

(From the " Institutes of the Christian Religion.**) 

God has provided the soul of man with intellect, by which 
he might discern good from evil, just from unjust, and might 
know what to follow or to shun, reason going before with her 
lamp ; whence philosophers, in reference to her directing power, 
have called her t6 -^ytiiovucov. To this he has joined will, to 
which choice belongs. Man excelled in these noble endow- 
ments in his primitive condition, when reason, intelligence, 
prudence, and judgment not only sufficed for the government 
of his earthly life, but also enabled him to rise up to God and 
eternal happiness. Thereafter choice was added to direct the 
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appetites and temper all the organic motions; the will being 
thus perfectly submissive to the authority of reason. In this 
upright state, man possessed freedom of will, by which if he 
chose he was able to obtain eternal life. It were here unseason- 
able to introduce the question concerning the secret predesti- 
nation of God, because we are not considering what might or 
might not happen, but what the nature of man truly was. Adam, 
therefore, might have stood if he chose, since it was only by his 
own will that he fell ; but it was because his will was pliable in 
either direction, and he had not received constancy to persevere, 
that he so easily fell. Still he had a free choice of good and 
evil; and not only so, but in the mind and will there was the 
highest rectitude, and all the organic parts were duly framed to 
obedience, until man corrupted its good properties, and de- 
stroyed himself. Hence the great darkness of philosophers who 
have looked for a complete building in a ruin, and fit arrange- 
ment in disorder. The principle they set out with was, that 
man oould not be a rational animal unless he had a free choice 
of good and evil. They also imagined that the distinction be- 
tween virtue and vice was destroyed, if man did not of his own 
counsel arrange his life. So far well, had there been no change 
in man. This being unknown to them, it is not surprising that 
they throw everything into confusion. But those who, while 
they profess to be the disciples of Christ, still seek for free-will 
in man, notwithstanding of his being lost and drowned in 
spiritual destruction, labor under manifold delusion, making a 
heterogeneous mixture of inspired doctrine and philosophical 
opinions, and so erring as to both. But it will be better to 
leave these things to their own place. At present it is neces- 
sary only to remember that man at his first creation was very 
different from all his posterity ; who, deriving their origin from 
him after he was coiTupted, received a hereditary taint. At 
first every part of the soul was formed to rectitude. There was 
soundness of mind and freedom of will to choose the good. If 
any one objects that it was placed, as it were, in a slippery 
position because its power was weak, I answer, that the degree 
conferred was suflScient to take away every excuse. For surely 
the Deity could not be tied down to this condition, — to make 
man such that he either could not or would not sin. Such a 
nature might have been more excellent; but to expostulate 
with God as if he had been bound to confer this nature on man, 
18 more than unjust, seeing he had full right to determine how 
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oitich Or how iittlo he would give. Why he did not Bustaiii 
him by the virtue of perseverance is hidden in his counsel; 
it is ours to keep within the bounds of soberness. Man had 
received the power, if he had the will, but he had not the will 
which would have given the power; for this will would have 
been followed by perseverance. Still, after he had received so 
much, there is no excuse for his having spontaneously brought 
deatli upon himself. No necessity was laid upon Ood to give 
him more than that intermediate and even ta^insient will, that 
out of man^s fall he might extract materials for his own 
glory. 



The Doctrinb of Original Sin. 

(From ''Institates/' Book II., Chap, x., Sec. 10.) 

It is not my intention to discuss all the definitions given by 
writers ; I shall only produce one which I think perfectly con- 
sistent with the truth. Original sin, therefore, appears to be an 
hereditaiy pravity and corruption of our nature, diffused through 
all the parts of the soul ; rendering us obnoxious to the Divine 
wrath, and producing in us those works which the Scripture 
calls " works of the flesh." These two things should be dis- 
tinctly observed : first, our nature being so totally vitiated and 
depraved, we are, on account of this very corruption, considered 
as convicted and justly condemned in the sight of God, to whom 
nothiug is acceptable but righteousness, innocence, and purity. 
And this liableness to punishment arises not from the delin- 
quency of another ; for when it is said that the sin of Adam 
renders us obnoxious to the Divine judgment, it is not to be 
understood as if we, though innocent, were undeservedly loaded 
with the guilt of sin ; but because we are all subject to a curse 
in consequence of his transgression he is therefore said to have 
involved us in guilt. Nevertheless, we derive from him not 
only the punishment, but also the pollution to which the punish- 
ment is justly due. And therefore infants themselves, as they 
bring their condemnation into the world with them, are rendered 
obnoxious to punishment by their own sinfulness, not by the 
sinfulness of another. For though, they have not yet produced 
the fruits of their iniquity, yet they have the seed of it within 
them ; even their whole nature is, as it were, a seed of sin, and 
therefore cannot but be odious and abominable to God. Whence 
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it follows that it is properly accounted sin in the sight of God, 
because there could be no guilt without crime. 

The other thing to be remarked is that this depravity never 
ceases in us, but is perpetually producing new fruits — those 
" works of the flesh '* which we have before described — like the 
emission of flame and sparks from a heated furnace, or like the 
streams of water from a never-failing spring. Therefore, those 
who have defined original sin as a depravation of the original 
righteousness which we ought to possess, though they comprise 
the whole of the subject, yet have not used language sufficiently 
expressive of its operation and influence. For our nature is 
not only destitute of all good, but it is so fertile in all evils that 
it cannot remain inactive. Those who have called it concupis- 
cence have used an expression not improper, if it were only 
added (which is far from being conceded by most persons) that 
everything in man — the understanding and will, the soul and 
body — is polluted and engrossed by this concupiscence ; or, to 
express it more briefly, that man is, of himself, nothing but 
concupiscence. 



The Etebnal Election, or Predestination. 

(From "Institutes," Book III., Chap, xxi., Sec. 1-7.) 

The Covenant of Life not being equally preached to all, and 
among those to whom it is preached not always finding the same 
reception, this diversity discovers the wonderful depth of the 
Divine judgment. Nor is it to be doubted that this variety 
always follows, subject to the decision of God's eternal election. 
If it be evidently the result of the Divine will that salvation is 
freely offered to some and others are prevented from attaining it, 
this immediately gives rise to important and difficult questions, 
which are incapable of any other explanation than by the estab- 
lishment of pious minds in what ought to be received concerning 
election and predestination : a question, in the opinion of many, 
full of perplexity : for they consider nothing more unreasonable 
than that of the common mass of mankind some should be pre- 
destined to salvation and others to destruction. But how 
unreasonably they perplex themselves will afterward appear 
from the sequel of our discourse. Besides, the very obscurity 
which excites such dread not only displays the utility of this 
doctrine, but shows it to be productive of the most delightful 
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benefit. We shall never be clearly convinced, as we ought to 
be, that our salvation flows from the fountain of God's free 
mercy, till we are acquainted with his eternal election, which 
illustrates the grace of God by this comparison — that he adopts 
not all promiscuously to the hope of salvation, but gives to some 
what he refuses to others. Ignorance of this principle evidently 
detracts from the divine glory, and diminishes real humanity. 
... In ascribing the salvation of the ^^ remnant " of the people 
to ** the election of grace," Paul clearly testifies that it is then 
only known that God saves whom he will of his mere good 
pleasure. . . . And hence the Church rises to our view, which 
otherwise, as Bernard justly observes, could neither be discovered 
nor recognized among creatures, being in two respects wonder- 
fully concealed in the bosom of a blessed predestination and in 
the mass of a miserable damnation. . . . 

The discussion of predestination is made very perplexed, and 
therefore dangerous by human curiosity, which no barriers can 
restrain from wandering into forbidden labyrinths, and soaring 
beyond its sphere, as if determined to leave none of the Divine 
secrets unscrutinized or unexplored. As we see multitudes 
guilty of this arrogance and presumption, it is proper to admon- 
ish them of their duty in this respect. Let them remember that 
when they inquire into predestination they penetrate into the 
inmost recesses of the Divine wisdom, where the careless and 
confident intruder will obtain no satisfaction to his curiosity, 
but will enter a labyrinth from which he will find no way to 
depart. For it is unreasonable that man should scrutinize with 
impunity those things which the Lord hath determined to be 
hidden in himself ; and investigate, even from eternity, that 
sublimity of wisdom which God would have us to adore, not com- 
prehend, to promote our admiration of his glory. The secrets of 
his will which he determined to reveal to us he discovers in his 
word, and these are all that he foresaw would concern us or 
conduce to our advantage. . . . 

In conformity to the clear doctrine of Scripture, we assert 
that, by an eternal and immutable counsel, God hath once for 
all determined both whom he would admit to salvation, and whom 
he would condemn to destruction. We affirm that this counsel, 
as far as concerns the elect, is founded on his gratuitous mercy, 
totally irrespective of human merit; but that to those whom he 
devotes to condemnation the gate of life is closed by a just and 
irreprehensible but incomprehensible judgment. 



LOUIS DE CAMOENS. 

Louis db Camosns, a renowned Portnguese poet, bom at Lis- 
bon in 1524 (?) ; died there, June 18, 1579. He was educated at 
the Uniyersity of Coimbra. On his return to Lisbon he fell in hn% 
with Dona Catherina de Attayda, a Lady of Honor at Gourt| for 
which offense he was banished to Santarem. Seeing no prospect of 
restoration to favor, he joined an expedition against the Moors, and 
lost his right eye in a naval battle in the Straits of Gibraltar. He 
afterward went to India, fought against the Mohammedans in the 
Bed Sea, and on his return to Goa, wrote a satire on the Portuguese 
authorities in India which caused his banishment to Macao. Dar- 
ing his residence at Macao he wrote his great epic poem, '< Os Lusi- 
adas'' ('<The Lusitanians "), the leading subject of which is the 
voyage of Yasco da Gama in 1497, when he doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, thus making known the existence of an ocean passage 
between Europe and India. 

After shipwreck, in which Camoens lost all his possessions 
except his poem, after imprisonment and other vicissitudes, he 
returned to Lisbon, and succeeded in publishing " The Lusiads," 
which he dedicated to the young King Sebastian. It attracted 
much attention, but was unrewarded except by a small pension, 
which was withdrawn on the death of Sebastian. The remainder of 
Camoens's life was passed in obscurity and poverty, of which his 
lyric poems often make complaint. He died in a hospital, depend- 
ing on charity for his very winding-sheet ; and when, at last, hii 
country sought to honor him with a monument, it was not without 
difficulty that his grave was discovered. 



A Storm at Sea. 

(From ** The LnsUds,** translation of Anbertln«) 

But at this moment, while they ready stand, 
Behold the master, watching o'er the sky. 

The whistle blows ; the sailors, every hand. 
Starting, awaken ; and on deck they fly. 

And as the wind increased he gave command, 
In lowering foresails all their strength to ply; 
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'< Alert I alert ! from yon black oloud/' he crieSi 
'^Tbat hangs above^ the wind begins to rise." 

But, ere the foresails are well gathered in, 
A vast and sudden storm around them roar'd ; 

<< Strike sail ! " the master shouts amidst the din, 
" Strike, strike the mainsail, lend all hands aboard I * 

But the indignant winds the fight begin. 
And, joined in fury ere it could be lowered, 

With blustering noise the sail in pieces rend. 

As if the world were coming to an end. 

With this the sailors wound the heaven with cries^ 
From sudden terror and disunion blind ; 

For, sails all torn, the vessel over lies. 
And ships a mass of water in the wind ; 

« Cast overboard," the master's order flies ; 
" Cast overboard, together, with a mind ! 

Others to work the pumps ! no slackening ! 

The pumps, and quick ! for we are foundering." 

The soldiers, all alive, now hasten fast 

To work the pumps, but scarcely had essayed 

When the dread seas, in which the ship was cast, 
So tossed her that they all were prostrate laid; 

Three hardy, powerful soldiers, to the last. 
To guide the wheel but fruitless efforts made ; 

With cords on either side it must be bound, 

For force and art of man but vain are found. 

The winds were such that scarcely could they show 
With greater force or greater rage around 

Than if it were their purpose, then, to blow 
The mighty tower of Babel to the ground. 

Upon the aspiring seas, which higher grow. 
Like a small boat the valiant ship doth bound : 

Exciting wonder that on such a main 

She can her striving course so long sustain. 

The valiant ship, with Gama's brother Paul, 
With mast asunder snapped by wind and wave, 

Half under water lies ; the sailors call 

On Him Who once appeared the world to save ; 

Kor less, vain cries from Coelho's vessel all 
Pour on the air, fearing a watery grave, 
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Although the master had such caution shown, 
That ere the wind arose the sails were down. 

Now rising to the clouds they seem to go, 

(yei the wild waves of Neptune borne on end; 

Now to the bowels of the depths below, 
It seems to all their senses they descend ; 

Notus and Auster, Boreas, Aquilo, 

The very world's machinery would rend ; 

While flashings fire the black and ugly night, 

And shed from pole to pole a dazzling light. 

The halcyon birds their notes of mourning told 
Along the roaring coast, sad scene of woe, 

Calling to mind their agonies of old, 

Which to the like tempestuous waves they owe ; 

The amorous dolphins, all, from sports withhold, 
And to their ocean-caves' recesses go. 

Such storms and winds unable to endure, 

Which, e'en in refuge, leave them not secure. 

Never such living thunderbolts were framed 
Against the Giant's fierce, rebellious pride. 

By the great, sordid forger, who is famed 

His step-son's brilliant arms to have supplied : 

Nor even 'gainst the world such lightnings flamed, 
Hurled by the mighty Thunderer far and wide, 

In the great flood which spared those only two, 

Who, casting stones, did humankind renew. 

How many mountains, then, were downward borne 
By the persistent waves that 'gainst them strove : 

How many aged trees were upward torn 

By fury of wild winds that Against them drove ! 

But little dreamed their roots that, thus forlorn, 
They e'er would be reversed toward heaven above, 

Nor the deep sands that seas such power could show, 

As e'en to cast them upward from below I 



The Spirit op the Cape. 

(From '^ The Luciads/' translation of Mickle.) 

Now prosperous gales the bending canvas swelled; 
From these rude shores our fearless course we held, 
Beneath the glistening wave the god of day 
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Had now five times withdrawn, the parting ray, 
When o'er the prow a sudden darkness spread, 
And slowly floating o'er the mast's tall head 
A black cloud hovered ; nor appeared from far 
The moon's pale glimpse, nor faintly twinkling star; 
So deep a gloom the lowering vapor cast, 
Transfixed with awe, the bravest stood aghast. 
Meanwhile a hollow, bursting roar resounds. 
As when hoarse surges lash their rocky mounds; 
Kor had the blackening wave, nor frowning heaveui 
The wonted signs of gathering tempest given. 
Amazed we stood. — "0 thou, our fortune's guide, 
Avert this omen, mighty God ? " I cried. 
<< Or through forbidden climes adventurous strayed. 
Have the secrets of the deep surveyed, 
Which these wide solitudes of seas and sky 
Were doomed to hide from man's unhallowed eye ? 
Whate'er this prodigy, it threatens more 
Than midnight tempests and the mingled roar 
Where sea and sky combine to rock the marble shore." 

I spoke ; — when, rising through the darkened air. 
Appalled, we saw an hideous phantom glare ; 
High and enormous o'er the flood he towered. 
And 'thwart our way with sullen aspect lowered, 
An earthly paleness o'er his cheeks was spread ; 
Erect uprose his hairs of withered red; 
Writhing to speak, his sable lips disclose, 
Sharp and disjoined, his gnashing teeth's blue rows ; 
His haggard beard flowed quiyering on the wind, 
Bevenge and horror in his mien combined ; 
His clouded front, by withering lightnings scarred. 
The inward anguish of his soul declared ; 
His red eyes, glowing from their dusky caves, 
Shot livid fires ; far echoing o'er the waves 
His voice resounded, as the cavemed shore 
With hollow groan repeats the tempest's roar. 
Cold-gliding horrors thrilled each hero's breast ; 
Our bristling hair and tottering knees confessed 
Wild dread ; — the while, with visage ghastly, wan, 
His black lips trembling, thus the fiend began : — 

^^0 you, the boldest of the nations fired 
By daring pride, by lust of fame inspired ; 
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WhOy scornful of the boweis of sweet repose. 

Through these my waves advaoce jour feafless prowsi 

Begardless of the lengthening watery way, 

And all the storms that own my sovereign sway ; 

Who, 'mid surrounding rocks and shelves, explore 

Where never hero braved my rage before; — 

Ye sons of Lusus, who with eyes profane 

Have viewed the secrets of my awful reign, 

Have passed the bounds which jealous Nature drew 

To veil her secret shrine from mortal view : 

Hear from my lips what direful woes attend, 

And, bursting, soon shall o'er your race descend 1 

With every bounding keel that dares my rage 

Eternal war my rocks and storms shall wage ; 

The next proud fleet that through my drear domain 

With daring search, shall hoist the streaming vane — 

That gallant navy, by my whirlwinds tossed, 

And raging seas, shaJI perish on my coast; 

Then he who first my secret reign descried 

A naked corse wide floating o'er the tide 

Shall drive. Unless my heart's full raptures fail, 

O, Lusus, oft shalt thou thy children wail ; 

Each year thy shipwrecked sons shalt thou deplore. 

Each year thy sheeted masts shall strew my shore. 

^< With trophies x^lumed behold a hero come I 
Ye dreary wilds, prepare his yawning tomb I 
Though smiling fortune blessed hifl youthful morD^ 
Though glory's rays his laureled brows adorn, 
Eull oft though he beheld with sparkling eye 
The Turkish moona in wild confusion fly. 
While he, proud victor, thundered in the rear — 
All, aU his mighty fame shall vanish here : 
Quiloa's sons, and thine, Mombaze, shall see 
Their conqueror bend his laureled head to me ; 
While, proudly mingling with the tempest's sound, 
Their shouta of joy from every eliS rebound.- 

" The howling blast, ye slumbering storms prepare ! 
A youthful lover and his beauteous fair 
Triumphant sail from Ladia's ravaged land ; 
His evil angel leads him to my strand. 
Through the torn hulk the dashing waves shall roar, 
The shattered wrecks shall blacken all my shore* 
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Themselves esoaped, despoUecl by savage hands, 
Shall naked wander o'er the burning sands. 
Spared by the waves far deeper woes to heai, 
Woes even by me acknowledged with a tear, 
Their infant race, the promised heirs of joy, 
ShaJl now no more a hundred handa employ ; 
By cruel want, beneath the parents' eye. 
In these wide wastes their infant race shall die. 
Through dreary wilds, where never pilgrim trod, 
Where caverns yawn and rocky fragments nod. 
The hapless lover and his bride shall stray. 
By night unsheltered, and forlorn by day. 
In vain the lover o'er the trackless plain 
Shall dart his eyes, and cheer his spouse in vain; 
Her tender limbs and breast of mountain snow. 
Where ne'er before intruding blast might blow. 
Parched by the sun, and shriveled by the cold 
Of dewy night, shall he, fond man, behold. 
Thus, wandering wide, a thousand ills o'erpassed, 
In fond embraces they shall sink at last ; 
While pitying tears their dying eyes o'erflow. 
And the last sigh shall wail each other's woe. 
Some few, the sad companions of their fate, 
Shall yet survive, protected by my hate, 
On Tagus' banks the dismal tale to tell 
How, blasted by my frown, your heroes fell.'' 

He paused, in act still further to disclose 
A long, a dreary prophecy of woes ; 
When, springing onward, loud my voice resounds. 
And 'midst his rage the threatening shade confounds : 
« What art thou, horrid form, that rid'st the air ? 
By heaven's eternal light, stern fiend, declare !" 
His lips he writhes, his eyes far round he throws, 
And from his breast deep, hollow groans arose ; 
Sternly askance he stood : with wounded pride 
And anguish torn, " In me, behold," he cried. 
While dark-red sparkles from his eyeballs rolled, 
"In me, the Spirit of the Cape behold — 
That rock by you the Cape of Tempests named. 
By Neptune's rage in horrid earthquakes framed. 
When Jove^s red bolts o'er Titan's offspring flamed. 
With wide-stretched piles I guard the pathless strand. 
And Afric's southern mound, unmoved, I stand : 
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Kor Roman prow, nor daring Tyrian oar, 

E'er dashed the white wave foaming to my shore; 

Kor Greece nor Carthage ever spread the sail 

On these my seas to catch the trading gale ; — 

You, you alone, have dared to plow my main. 

And with the human voice disturb my lonesome reign." 

He spoke, and deep a lengthened sigh he drew, 
A doleful sound, and vanished from the view : 
The frightened billows gave a rolling swell, 
And distant far prolonged the dismal yell ; 
Faint and more faint the howling echoes die, 
And the black cloud dispersing leaves the sky. 
High to the angel host, whose guardian care 
Had ever round us watched, my hands I rear« 
And heaven's dread King implore — « As o'er our head 
The fiend dissolved, an empty shadow, fled; 
So may his curses by the winds of heaven 
Far o'er the deep, their idle sport, be driven I ^ 



Ok thb Death of Catherina db Attayda. 

Spibit beloved ! whose wing so soon hath flown 

The joyless precincts of this earthly sphere. 
Now is yon heaven eternally thine own — 

Whilst I deplore thy loss, a captive here. 
0, if allowed in thy divine abode 

Of aught on earth an image to retain, 
Eemember still the fervent love which glowed 

In my fond bosom, pure from every stain I 
And if thou deem that all my faithful grief. 
Caused by thy loss and hopeless of relief. 

Can merit thee, sweet native of the skies — 
0, ask of Heaven, which called thee soon away. 
That I may join thee in those realms of day, 

Swiftly as thou hast vanished from mine eyes ! 

— Tra/nsUxtion of Mbs. Hemans. 



Ok the Same. 

Whilb, pressed with woes from which it cannot flea^ 
My fancy sinks, and slumber seals my eyes. 
Her spirit hastens in my dreams to rise, 
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Who was in life but as a dream to me. 

O'er the drear waste, so wide no eye can see 
How far its sense-evading limit lies, 
I follow her quick step ; but, ah, she flies I 

Our distance widening by fate's stem decree. 
^< Fly not from me, kind shadow I " I exclaim ; — 

She, with fixed eyes, that her soft thoughts reveal. 
And seemed to say, << Forbear thy fond design'' — 
Still flies. I call her, but her half-formed name 

Dies on my faltering tongue ; — I wake, and feel 
Not e'en one short delusion can be mine. 

— Translation of Hatlbt. 

On the Death of a Lady in Hkb Youth. 

Bbnsath this monumental stone enshrined. 
There lies this world's most noble cynosure, 
Whom death of sheerest envy did immure, 

Stealing the life, untimely and unkind ; 

According no respect to tiiat refined 

Sweetness of light, which e'en the night obscure 
Turned to clear day, and whose refulgence pure 

The brightness of the sun left far behind. 
Thou, cruel Death, wast bribM by the sun. 

To save his beams from hers who brighter burned. 
And by the moon, that faded quite away. 

How camest thou such mighty power to own ? 

And, owning it, why hast so quickly turned 
The great light of the world to this cold clay ? 

— Translation 0/ Aubbbtin. 

The Canzon of Life. 
I. 

Gome here I my confidential Secretary 
Of the complaints in which my days are rife. 
Paper, — whereon I gar my griefs o'erflow. 
Tell we, we twain. Unreasons which in life 
Deal me inexorable, contrary 

Destinies surd to prayer and tearful woe. 
Dash we some water-drops on muchel lowe, 
Fire we with outcries storm of rage so rare 
That shall be strange to mortal memory. 

T^l. T.— 4 
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Such misery tell we 
To God and Man, and eke, in fine^ to air^ 
Whereto so many times did I confide 
My tale and vainly told as I now tell ; 
But e'en as error was my birthtide-lot^ 
That this be one of many doubt I not. 
And as to hit the butt so far I fail 
E'en if I sinnM her cease they to chide : 
Within mine only Refuge will I 'bide 
To speak and faultless sin with free intent. 
Sad he so scanty mercies must content ! 

n. 
Long I've unlearnt me that complaint of dole 
Brings cure of dolors ; but a wight in pain 
To greet is forced an the grief be great. 
I will outgreet ; but weak my voice and vain 
To express the sorrows which oppress my soul ; 
For nor with greeting shall my dole abate. 
Who then shall grant me, to relieve my weight 
Of sorrow, flowing tears and infinite sighs 
Equal those miseries my sprite o'erpower ? 
But who at any hour, 
Can measure miseries with his tears or cries ? 
I'll tell, in fine, the love for me design'd 
By wrath and woe and all their sovenance ; 
For other dole hath qualities harder, sterner. 
Draw near and hear me each despairing Learner I 
And fly the many fed on Esperance 
Or wights who fancy Hope will prove her kind ; 
For Love and Fortune willed, with single mind, 
To leave them hopeful, so they comprehend 
What measure of unweal in hand they hend. 

m. 
When fro' man's primal grave, the mother's womb. 
New eyes on earth I oped, my hapless star 

To mar my Fortunes, 'gan his will enforce ; 
And freedom (Free-will given me) to debar : 
I learnt a thousand times it was my doom 

To know the Better and to work the Worse : 
Then with conforming tormentize to curse 
My course of coming years, when cast I round 
A boyish eye-glance with a gentle zest, 
It was my Star's behest 
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A Boy bom blind should deal me life-long woood. 
In&ntine tear-drops wellM out the deep 

With vague enamored longings, nameless pine : 
My wailing accents fro' my cradle-stound 
Already sounded me love-sighing sound. 

Thus age and destiny had like design : 
For when, peraunter, rocking me to sleep 
They sung me Love-songs wherein lovers weep^ 
Attonce by Nature's will asleep I fell. 
So Melancholy witcht me with her spell ! 

IV. 
My nurse some Feral was ; Fate nilled approve 
By any Woman such a name be tane 

Who gave me breast ; nor seemed it suitable. 
Thus was I suckled that my lips indrain 
E'en fro' my childhood venom-draught of Love, 
Whereof in later years I drained my fill, 
Till by long custom failed the draught to kill. 
Then an Ideal semblance struck my glance 

Of that fere Human deckt with charms in foyson^ 
Sweet with the suavest poyson, 
Who nourisht me with paps of Esperance ; 
Till later saw mine eyes the original, 
Which of my wildest, maddest appetite 
Makes sinful error sovran and superb. 
Meseems as human form it came disturb. 
But scintillating Spirits divinest light. 
So graceful gait, such port imperial 
Were hers, unweal vainglory'd self to weal 
When in her sight, whose lively sheen and shade 
Exceeded aught and all things Nature made. 

V. 
What new unkindly kind of human pain 
Had Love not only doled for me to dree 

But eke on me was wholly execute ? 
Implacable harshness cooling fervency 
Of Love-Desire (thought's very might and main) 
Drave me far distant fro' my settled suit, 
Yext and self-shamed to sight its own pursuit. 
Hence somber shades phantastick born and bred 
Of trifles promising rashest Esperance ; 
While boons of happy chance 
Were likewise f eignM and enfigurM. 
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But her despisal wrought me such dismay 
That made my Fancy phrenesy-ward incline. 
Turning to disconcert the guiling lure. 
Here mine 'twas to diTine, and hold for soxe. 
That all was truest Truth I could divine ; 
And straightway all I said in shame to unsay ; 
To see whatso I saw in c6ntrayr way ; 
In fine, just Reasons seek for jealousy 
Yet were the Unreasons eather far to see. 

VI. 

I know not how she knew that fared she stealing 
With Ey6n-rays mine inner man which flew 

Her-ward with subtlest passage through the eyne 
Little by little all fro' me she drew, 
E'en as from rain-wet canopy, exhaling 

The subtle humors, sucks the hot sunshine. 
The pure transparent geste and mien, in fine, 
Wherefore inadequate were and lacking sense 
" Beauteous " and " Belle " were words withouten weight ; 

The soft, compassionate 
Eye-glance that held the spirit in suspense : 
Such were the magick herbs the heavens all-wise 
Drave me a draught to drain, and for long years 
To other Being my shape and form transmew'd ; 
And this transforming with such joy I view'd 
That e'en my sorrows snared I with its snares ; 
And, like the doomM man, I veiled mine eyes 
To hide an evil crescive in such guise ; 
Like one caressM and on flattery fed 
Of Love, for whom his being was bom and bred. 

vn. 
Then who mine absent Life hath power to paint 
Wi' discontent of all I bore in view ; 

That Bide, so far from where she had her Bide, 
Speaking, which even what I spake unknew, 
Wending withal unseeing where I went. 

And sighing weetless for what cause I sigh'd ? 
Then, as those torments last endurance tried. 
That dreadful dolor which from Tartarus's waves 
Shot up on earth and racketh more than all, 

Wherefrom shall oft befall 
It turn to gentle yearning mge that raves ? 
Then with repineful fury fever-high 
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Wiflliing yet wishing not for Loye's soroe&ae ; 
Shifting to other side for vengeftnce^ 
Desires depriyM of their esperance, 
What now ooold ever change such ills as these ? 
Then the fond yearnings for the things gone by. 
Pure torment sweet in bitter faculty, 
Which from these fiery furies could distill 
Sweet tears of Love with pine the soul to thrill 7 

vin. 
For what excuses lone with self I sought, 
When my suave love forfended me to find 
Fault in the thing belovM and so lovM ? 
Such were the f eignM cures that forged my mind 
In fear of torments that forever taught 

Life to support itself by snares approvM. 
Thus through a goodly part of life I rov6d, 
Wherein if ever joyed I aught content 
Short-lived, immodest, flaw-full, without heed, 

'Twas nothing save the seed 
That bare me bitter tortures long unspent. 
This course continuous dooming to distress, 
These wandering steps that strayed o'er every road, 
So wrought, they quencht for me the flamy thirst 
I suffered grow in Sprite, in Soul I nurst 
With Thoughts enamored for my daily food 
Whereby was fed my Nature's tenderness : 
And this by habit's long and asperous stress. 
Which might of mortals never mote resist, 
Was turned to pleasure-taste of being triste. 

IX. 
Thus fared I Life with other interchanging; 
I no, but Destiny showing fere unlove ; 

Yet even thus for other ne'er I'd change. 
Me from my dear-loved patrial nide she drove 
Over the broad and boisterous Ocean ranging, 
Where Life so often saw her Extreme range. 
Now tempting rages rare and missiles strange 
Of Mart, she willM that my eyes should see 
And hands should touch, the bitter fruit he dight : 

That on this Shield they sight 
In painted semblance fire of enemy. 
Then ferforth driven, vagrant, peregrine. 

Seeing strange nations, customs, tongues, costumes; 
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Various Ireayens, qualities different^ 

Only to follow, passing-diligent 
Thee, giglet Fortune ! whose fierce will consumes 
Man's age upbuilding aye before his eyne 
A Hope with semblance of the diamond's shine : 
But, when it f alleth out of hand we know, 
'Twas fragile glass that showed so glorious show 

X. 

Failed me the ruth of man, and I descried 
Friends to unfriendly changM and contriiyr, 

In my first peril ; and I lackM ground. 
Whelmed by the second, where my feet could fare; 
Air for my breathing was my lot denied, 

Time failed me, in fine, and failed me Life's dull round. 
What darkling secret, mystery profound 
This birth to Life, while Life is doomed withhold 
Whatever the world contain for Life to use I 

Tet never Life to lose 
Though 'twas already lost times manifold ! 
In brief my Fortune could no horror make, 
Ne certain danger ne ancipitous case 

(Injustice dealt by men, whom wild-confused 
Misrule, that rights of olden days abused. 
O'er neighbor-men upraised to power and place I) 
I bore not, lashed to the sturdy stake, 
Of my long suffering, which my heart would break 
With importuning persecuting harms 
Dasht to a thousand bits by forceful arms. 

XI. 

Number I not so numerous ills as He 

Who, 'scaped the wuthering wind and furious flood. 

In happy harbor tells his travel-tale ; 
Yet now, e'en now, my fortune's wavering mood 
To so much misery obligeth me 

That e'en to pace one forward pace I quail : 
No more shirk I what evils may assail ; 
No more to falsing welfare I pretend ; 
For human cunning naught can gar me gain. 

In fine on sovran Strain 
Of Providence divine I now depend : 
This thought, this prospect 'tis at times I greet 
My sole consoler for dead hopes and fears. 
But human weakness when its eyne alight 
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Upon the things that fleet, and can but sight 
The sadding Memories of the long-past years ; 
What bread such times I break, what drink I drain. 
Are bitter tear-floods I can ne'er refrain, 
Save by upbuilding castles based on air, 
Phantastick painture fair and false as fair. 

xn. ' 
For an it possible were that Time and Tide 

Could bend them backward and, like Memory, view 

The faded footprints of Life's earlier day : 
And, web of olden story weaving new, 
In sweetest error could my footsteps guide 

'Mid bloom of flowers where wont my youth to stray ; 
Then would the memories of the long sad way 
Deal me a larger store of Life-content ; 
Viewing fair converse and glad company. 

Where this and other key 
She had for opening hearts to new intent ; — 
The fields, the frequent stroll, the lovely show. 
The view, the snow, the rose, the formosure. 
The soft and gracious mien so gravely gay, 
The singular friendship casting clean away 
All villein longings, earthly and impure. 
As one whose Other I can never see ; — 
Ah, vain, vain memories ! whither lead ye me 
With this weak heart that still must toil and tire 
To tame (as tame it should) your vain Desire ? 

L'BNVOI. 

No more, Canzon ! no more ; for I could prate 
Sans compt a thousand years ; and if befall 
Blame to thine over-large and long-drawn strain 
We ne'er shall see (assure who blames) contain 
An Ocean's water packt in vase so small. 
Nor sing I delicate lines in softest tone 
For gust of praise : my song to man makes known 
Pure truth wherewith mine own experience teems ; 
Would God they were the stuff that builds our dreams I 



Adieu to Coimbba. 

Sweet lucent waters of Mondego-stream, 
Of my Eemembrance restful jouKssance, 
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Where £ar-f et, lingermgy traitorous Esperance 
Long whiles misled me in a blinding Dream : 
Fro' you I part, yea, still I'll ne'er misdeem 

That long-drawn Memories which your charms enhance 

Forbid me changing and, in every chance. 
E'en as I farther speed I nearer seem. 
Well may my Fortunes hale this instrument 

Of Soul o'er new strange regions wide and side. 
Offered to winds and watery element : 

But hence my spirit, by you 'companied, 
Borne on the nimble wings that Beverie lent, 

Flies home and bathes her, Waters ! in your tide. 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Thomas Campbell, a British poet, critic, and miscellaneons 
writer^ bom at Glasgow, Scotland, July 27, 1777 ; died at Boulogne, 
France, June 15, 1844. After graduating at the Uniyersity of 
Glasgow, he became for a short time a tutor. Then he went to 
Edinburgh with the design of studying law ; but in the meanwhile 
he had written his poem, "The Pleasures of Hope," which was 
published in 1799, and was received with extraordinary fayor. 
Campbell — now barely twenty-two — assumed literature as his 
Tocation. He made a trip to the Continent, and on Dec. 3, 1800, 
had a glimpse of a cavalry charge, — an episode preparatory to 
the famous battle of Hohenlinden. This chance incident gave 
occasion to one of Campbell's best-known lyrics, beginning <'0n 
Linden, when the sun was low." Campbell returned to Scotland in 
1801, having in the meantime written several of the most spirited 
of his minor poems. In 1804 he took up his residence at Syden- 
ham, near London. He married about this time, and, having no 
adequate income, fell into pecuniary straits ; but in 1805 a Govern- 
ment pension of £200 was granted him. In 1809 he put forth 
"Gertrude of Wyoming," his second considerable poem. From 
1820 to 1830 he was the editor of The New Monthly MagcMtne, 
In 1819 he put forth <' Specimens of the British Poets," and an 
"Essay on English Poetry." In 1824 he put forth " Theodoric and 
other Poems." Campbell had by this time fairly broken down 
under the pressure of some domestic sorrows. Broken in health, 
physical and mental, he went to Boulogne, hoping to gain recuperar 
tion. He died there, and his remains were brought back to Eng- 
land, and laid to rest in Westminster Abbey, with all the honors of 
a public funeral. 

Campbell wrote no little prose during his long literary career. 
The titles of his chief prose works are : " Annals of Great Britain " 
(1806); "Lectures on Poetry" (1820); "Life of Mrs. Siddons" 
(1834) ; " Letters " from Algiers, etc., originally published in The 
New Monthly Magazine (1837); "Life and Times of Petrarch" 
(1841) ; " Frederick the Great," a mere compilation, to which Camp- 
bell furnished little more than an Introduction ; a work which, how- 
ever^ furnished a kind of text for one of Macaulay's best essays (1842). 
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The Pleasubbs op Hope. 

PABT THB FIBST. 

At Summer eve, when Heaven's ethereal bow 

Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below. 

Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 

Whose sunbright summit mingles with the sky? 

Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 

More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ? — 

'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

Thus, with delight, we linger to survey 

The promised joys of life's unmeasured way ; 

Thus, from afar, each dim-discover'd scene 

More pleasing seems than all the past hath been. 

And every form, that Fancy can repair 

From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

What potent spirit guides the raptured eye 

To pierce the shades of dim futurity ? 

Can Wisdom lend, with all her heavenly power. 

The pledge of Joy's anticipated hour ? 

Ah, no ! she darkly sees the fate of man — 

Her dim horizon bounded to a span ; 

Or, if she hold an image to the view, 

'Tis Nature pictured too severely true. 

With thee, sweet Hope ! resides the heavenly light, 

That pours remotest rapture on the sight : 

Thine is the charm of life's bewilder'd way. 

That calls each slumbering passion into play. 

Waked by thy touch, I see the sister band. 

On tiptoe watching, start at thy command, 

And fly where'er thy mandate bids them steer, 

To Pleasure's path, or Glory's bright career. 

Primeval Hope, the A5nian Muses say, 
When Man and Nature moum'd their first decay; 
When every form of death, and every woe. 
Shot from malignant stars to earth below ; 
When Murder bared her arm, and rampant War 
Yoked the red dragons of her iron car ; 
When Peace and Mercy, banish'd from the plain, 
Sprung on the viewless winds to Heaven again ; 
Ail, all forsook the friendless, guilty mind. 
But Hope, the charmer, linger'd still behind. 




HOPE 
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Thus, while Elijah's barning wheels prepare 
From CarmePs heights to sweep the fields of air. 
The prophet's mantle, ere his flight began, 
Dropt on the world — a sacred gift to man. 

Auspicious Hope I in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe ; 
Won by their sweets, in Nature's languid hour, 
The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer bower ; 
There, as the wild bee murmurs on the wing. 
What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bring! 
What viewless forms th' ^olian organ play, 
And sweep the furrow'd lines of anxious thought away. 

Angel of life ! thy glittering wings explore 
Earth's loneliest bounds, and Ocean's wildest shore. 
Lo I to the wintry winds the pilot yields 
His bark careering o'er unfathom'd fields ; 
Now on Atlantic waves he rides afar. 
Where Andes, giant of the western star, 
With meteor-standard to the winds unf url'd. 
Looks from his throne of clouds o'er half the world I 

Now far he sweeps, where scarce a summer smiles. 
On Behring's rocks, or Greenland's naked isles : 
Gold on his midnight watch the breezes blow, 
From wastes that slumber in eternal snow ; 
And waft, across the waves' tumultuous roar, 
The wolf's long howl from Oonalaska's shore. 

Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm, 
Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form ! 
Bocks, waves, and winds, the shatter'd bark delay ; 
Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away. 

But HoPB can here her moonlight vigils keep, 
And sing to charm the spirit of the deep : 
Swift as yon streamer lights the starry pole. 
Her visions warm the watchman's pensive soul ; 
His native hills that rise in happier climes, 
The grot that heard his song of other times, 
His cottage home, his bark of slender sail. 
His glassy lake, and broomwood-blossom'd vale, 
Bush on his thought ; he sweeps before the wind. 
Treads the loved shore he sigh'd to leave behind ; 
Meets at each step a friend's familiar face, 
And flies at last to Helen's long embrace ; 
Wipes from her cheek the rapture-speaking tear ! 
And clasps, with many a sigh, his children dear I 
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While; long neglected, but at length caress'd, 
His faithful dog salutes the smiling guest. 
Points to the master's eyes (where'er they roam) 
His wistful face, and whines a welcome home. 

Friend of the brave ! in peril's darkest hour, 
Intrepid Virtue looks to thee for power ; 
To thee the heart its trembling homage yields, 
On stormy floods, and camage-coyer'd fields, 
When front to front the banner'd hosts combine, 
Halt ere they close, and form the dreadful line. 
When all is still on Death's devoted soil. 
The march-worn soldier mingles for the toil f 
As rings his glittering tube, he lifts on high 
The dauntless brow, and spirit-speaking eye, 
Hails in his heart the triumph yet to come. 
And hears thy stormy music in the drum ! 

And such thy strength-inspiring aid that bore 
The hardy Byron to his native shore — 
In horrid climes, where Ghiloe's tempests sweep 
Tumultuous murmurs o'er the troubled deep, 
'Twas his to mourn Misfortune's rudest shock. 
Scourged by the winds, and cradled on the rock, 
To wake each joyless morn and search again 
The f amish'd haunts of solitary men ; 
Whose race, unyielding as their native stormy 
Know not a trace of Nature but the form ; 
Tet, at thy call, the hardy tar pursued. 
Pale, but intrepid, sad, but unsubdued. 
Pierced the deep woods, and, hailing from afar 
The moon's pale planet and the northern star. 
Paused at each dreary cry, unheard before, 
Hyenas in the wild, and mermaids on the shore; 
Till, led by thee o'er many a cliff sublime. 
He found a warmer world, a milder clime, 
A home to rest, a shelter to defend. 
Peace and repose, a Briton and a friend ! 

Congenial Hope I thy passion-kindling power. 
How bright, how strong, in youth's untroubled hour I 
On yon proud height, with Genius hand in hand, 
I see thee 'light, and wave thy golden wand. 

" Go, child of Heaven I (thy wingfed words proclaim) 
'Tis thine to search the boundless fields of fame I 
Lo ! Newton, priest of nature, shines afar. 
Scans the wide world, and numbers every star I 
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Wilt thou, with him, mysterious rites apply^ 
And watch the shrine with wonder-beaming eye I 
Tesy thou shalt mark, with magic art profound. 
The speed of light, the circling march of sound; 
With Franklin grasp the lightning's fiery wing^ 
Or yield the lyre of Heaven another string. 



Lo I at the couch where infant beauty sleeps. 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps ; 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies. 
Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy — 
" Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy ; 
Ko lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 
No sigh that rends thy father's heart and mine ; 
Bright as his manly sire the son shall be 
In form and soul ; but, ah ! more blest than he I 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love at last, 
Shall soothe his aching heart for all the past — 
With many a smile my solitude repay, 
And chase the world's ungenerous scorn away. 

" And say, when summon'd from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree. 
Wilt thou, sweet mourner I at my stone appear. 
And soothe my parted spirit lingering near ? 
Oh, wilt thou come at evening hour to shed 
The tears of memory o'er my narrow bed ; 
With aching temples on thy hand reclined. 
Muse on the last farewell I leave behind. 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low. 
And think on all my love, and all my woe ? '' 

So speaks affection, ere the infant eye 
Can look regard, or brighten in reply ; 
But when the cherub lip hath learnt to claim 
A mother's ear by that endearing name ; 
Soon as the playful innocent can prove 
A tear of pity, or a smile of love, 
Or cons his murmuring task beneath her care, 
Or lisps with holy look his evening prayer, 
Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to hear 
The mournful ballad warbled in his ear ; 
How fondly looks admiring Hops the while, 
At every artless tear, and every smile ! 
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How glows the joyous parent to descry 
A guileless bosom, true to sympathy I 

Where is the troubled heart oonsign'd to shaie 
Tumultuous toils^ or solitary care, 
Unblest by visionary thoughts that stray 
To count the joys of Fortune's better day I 
Lo, nature, life, and liberty relume 
The dim-eyed tenant of the dungeon gloom, 
A long-lost friend, or hapless child restored. 
Smiles at his blazing hearth and social board ; 
Warm from his heart the tears of rapture flow. 
And virtue triumphs o'er remember'd woe. 

Chide not his peace, proud Beason ! nor destroy 
The shadowy forms of uncreated joy, 
That urge the lingering tide of life, and pour 
Spontaneous slumber on his midnight hour. 
Hark ! the wild maniac sings, to chide the gale 
That wafts so slow her lover's distant sail ; 
She, sad spectatress, on the wintry shore, 
Watch'd the rude surge his shroudless corse that bore, 
Knew the pale form, and, shrieking in amaze, 
Clasp'd her cold hands, and fix'd her maddening gaze : 
Poor widow'd wretch ! 'twas there she wept in vain, 
Till memory fled her agonizing brain ; — 
But Mercy gave, to charm the sense of woe, 
Ideal peace, that Truth could ne'er bestow ; 
Warm on her heart the joys of Fancy beam, 
And aimless Hope delights her darkest dream. 

Oft when yon moon has climb'd the midnight skj, 
And the lone sea-bird wakes its wildest cry. 
Piled on the steep, her blazing fagots bum 
To hail the bark that never can return ; 
And still she waits, but scarce forbears to weep 
That constant love can linger on the deep. 



That generous wish can soothe unpitied care, 

And Hope half mingles with the poor man's prayer. 

Hope ! when I mourn, with sympathizing mind, 
The wrongs of fate, the woes of human kind, 
Thy blissful omens bid my spirit see 
The boundless fields of rapture yet to be ; 
I watch the wheels of Nature's mazy plan. 
And learn the future by the past of man. 
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Gome, bright Improyement ! on the car of Time, 
And rale the spacious world from clime to clime ; 
Thy handmaid arts shall every wild explore, 
Trace every wave, and culture every shore. 
On Erie's banks, where tigers steal along, 
And the dread Indian chants a dismal song. 
Where human fiends on midnight errands walk. 
And bathe in brains the murderous tomahawk. 
There shall the flocks on thymy pasture stray. 
And shepherds dance at Summer's opening day ; 
Each wandering genius of the lonely glen 
Shall start to view the glittering haunts of men. 
And silent watch, on woodland heights around. 
The village curfew as it tolls profoimd. 

In Libyan groves, where damnM rites are done, 
That bathe the rocks in blood, and veil the sun, 
Truth shall arrest the murderous arm profane. 
Wild Obi flies — the veil is rent in twain. 

Where barbarous hordes on Scythian mountains roam. 
Truth, Mercy, Freedom, yet shall find a home ; 
Where'er degraded Nature bleeds and pines. 
From Guinea's coast to Sibir's dreary mines. 
Truth shall pervade th' unf athom'd darkness there, 
And light the dreadful features of despair. — 
Hark I the stem captive spurns his heavy load. 
And asks the image back that Heaven bestow'd I 
Fierce in his eye the fire of valor bums. 
And, as the slave departs, the man returns. 

Oh ! sacred Truth ! thy triumph ceased a while. 
And Hops, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile. 
When leagued Oppression pour'd to Northern wars 
Her whisker'd pandoors and her fierce hussars, 
Waved her dread standard to the breeze of mom, 
Peal'd her loud drum, and twang'd her trumpet horn ; 
Tumultuous Horror brooded o'er her van. 
Presaging wrath to Poland — and to man I 

Warsaw's last champion from her height survey'd, 
Wide o'er the fields, a waste of ruin laid, — 
Oh ! Heaven I he cried, my bleeding country save ! — 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? 
Yet, though destruction sweep those lovely plains, 
Bise, fellow-men ! our country yet remains ! 
By that dread name, we wave the sword on high I 
Ajid swear for her to live I — with her to diel 
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He said, and on the rampart-heights arrayed 
His trusty warriors^ few, but undismay'd ; 
Firm-paced and slow^ a horrid front they form. 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ; 
Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
Bevenge, or death, — the watch-word and reply ; 
Then peaPd the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
And the loud tocsin toU'd their last alarm ! — 

In vain, alas ! in vain, ye gallant few I 
From rank to rank your volley'd thunder flew : — 
Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe ! 
Dropp'd from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curb'd her high career ; — 
HoPB, for a season, bade the world farewell. 
And Freedom shriek'd — as Kosciusko fell ! 

The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage there^ 
Tumultuous Murder shook the midnight air — 
On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin glow, 
His blood-dyed waters murmuring far below ; 
The storm prevails, the rampart yields a way, 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay I 
Hark, as the smoldering piles with thunder fall, 
A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call ! 
Earth shook — red meteors flash'd along the sky, 
And conscious nature shudder'd at the cry I 

Oh I righteous Heaven ; ere Freedom found a grave, 
Why slept the sword, omnipotent to save ? 
Where was thine arm, O Vengeance ! where thy rod. 
That smote the foes of Zion and of Ood ; 
That crush'd proud Ammon, when his iron car 
Was yoked in wrath, and thundered from afar ? 
Where was the storm that slumber'd till the host 
Of blood-stain'd Pharaoh left their trembling coast; 
Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow, 
And heaved an ocean on their march below ? 

Departed spirits of the mighty dead ! 
Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled I 
Friends of the world I restore your swords to man. 
Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van I 
Yet for Sarmatia's tears of blood atone, 
And make her arm puissant as your own ! 
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Ob I once again to Freedom's cause return 

The patriot Tbll — the Bbuce of Bannogkbubn ! 

Yes ! thy proud lords, uupitied land I shall see 
That man hath yet a soul — and dare be free ! 
A little while, aJong thy saddening plains^ 
The starless night of Desolation reigns ; 
Truth shall restore the light by Nature given, 
And, like Prometheus, bring the fire of Heaven ! 
Prone to the dust Oppression shall be hurPd, 
Her name, her nature, wither'd from the world I 

Ye that the rising morn invidious mark, 
And hate the light — because your deeds are dark ; 
Ye that expanding truth invidious view, 
And think, or wish, the song of Hope untrue ; 
Perhaps your little hands presume to span 
The march of Grenius and the powers of man ; 
Perhaps ye watch, at Pride's unhallow'd shrine, 
Her victims, newly slain, and thus divine : — 
" Here shall thy triumph, Grenius, cease, and here 
Truth, Science, Virtue, close your short career." 

Tyrants ! in vain ye trace the wizard ring ; 
In vain ye limit Mind's unwearied spring : 
What I can ye lull the wingM winds asleep. 
Arrest the rolling world, or chain the deep ? 
No ! — the wild wave contemns your sceptered hand : 
It roU'd not back when Canute gave command ! 

Man ! can thy doom no brighter soul allow ? 
Still must thou live a blot on Nature's brow ? 
Shall War's polluted banner ne'er be f url'd ? 
Shall crimes and tyrants cease but with the world ? 
What ! are thy triumphs, sacred Truth, belied ? — 
Why then hath Plato lived — or Sidney died ? 



PABT THE SECOND. 
In joyous youth, what soul hath never known 
Thought, feeling, taste, harmonious to its own ? 
Who hath not paused while Beauty's pensive eye 
Ask'd from his heart the homage of a sigh ? 
Who hath not own'd, with rapture-smitten frame, 
The power of grace, the magic of a name ? 

There be, perhaps, who barren hearts avow, 
Cold as the rocks on Torneo's hoary brow ; 
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There be, whose loveless wisdom never fail'd, 
In self -adoring pride securely maiPd : — 
But, triumph not, ye peace-enamor'd few ! 
Fire, Nature, Genius, never dwelt with you ! 
For you no fancy consecrates the scene 
Where rapture uttered vows, and wept between ; 
'Tis yours, unmoved, to sever and to meet; 
No pledge is sacred, and no home is sweet ! 
Who that would ask a heart to dullness wed, 
The waveless calm, the slumber of the dead ? 
No ; the wild bliss of Nature needs alloy. 
And fear and sorrow fan the fire of joy ! 
And say, without our hopes, without our fearSi 
Without the home that plighted love endears, 
Without the smile from partial beauty won. 
Oh I what were man ? — a world without a sun. 

Till Hymen brought his love^elighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bower I 
In vain the viewless seraph lingering there 
At starry midnight charm'd the silent air; 
In vain the wild-bird caroPd on the steep. 
To hail the sun, slow wheeling from the deep ; 
In vain, to soothe the solitary shade, 
Aerial notes in mingling measure play'd ; 
The summer wind that shook the spangled tree. 
The whispering wave, the murmur of the bee ; — 
Still slowly pass'd the melancholy day. 
And still the stranger wist not where to stray. 
The world was sad I — the garden was a wild ! 
And man, the hermit, sigh'd — till woman smiled I 

True, the sad power to generous hearts may bring 
Delirious anguish on his fiery wing ; 
Barr'd from delight by Fate's untimely hand, 
By wealthless lot, or pitiless command ; 
Or doom'd to gaze on beauties that adorn 
The smile of triumph or the frown of scorn ; 
While Memory watches o'er the sad review 
Of joys that faded like the morning dew ; 
Peace may depart — and life and nature seem 
A barren path, a wildness, and a dream ! 

But can the noble mind forever brood, 
The willing victim of a weary mood, 
On heartless cares that squander life away. 
And cloud young Genius brightening into day ? — 
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Shame to the coward thought that e'er betray'd 

The noon of manhood to a myrtle shade ! -> 

If Hopb's creative spirit cannot raise 

One trophy sacred to thy future days. 

Scorn the dull crowd that haunt the gloomy shrine^ 

Of hopeless love to murmur and repine I 

But, should a sigh of milder mood express 

Thy heart-warm wishes, true to happiness. 

Should Heaven's fair harbinger delight to pour 

Her blissful visions on thy pensive hour, 

No tear to blot thy memory's pictured page, 

Ko fears but such as fancy can assuage ; 

Though thy wild heart some hapless hour may miss 

The peaceful tenor of unvaried bliss, 

(For love pursues an ever-devious race, 

True to the winding lineaments of grace ;) 

Yet still may Hope her talisman employ 

To snatch from Heaven anticipated joy, 

And all her kindred energies impart 

That bum the brightest in the purest heart. 



The moon is up — the watch-tower dimly bumfl— 
And down the vale his sober step returns ; 
But pauses oft, as winding rocks convey 
The still sweet fall of music far away ; 
And oft he lingers from his home awhile 
To watch the dying notes ! — and start, and smile ! 

Let Winter come I let polar spirits sweep 
The darkening world, and tempest-troubled deep ! 
Though boundless snows the wither'd heath deform. 
And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm, 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay. 
With mental light, the melancholy day I 
And, when its short and stdlen noon is o'er. 
The ice-chain'd waters slumbering on the shore. 
How bright the fagots in his little hall 
Blaze on the hearth, and warm the pictured wall ! 

How blest he names, in Love's familiar tone. 
The kind fair friend, by nature mark'd his own ; 
And, in the waveless mirror of his mind, 
Views the fleet years of pleasure left behind, 
Since when her empire o'er his heart began ! 
Since first he call'd her his before the holy man I 
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. Unfading Hope I when life's last embers born. 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return ! 
Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour ! 
Oh ! then, thy kingdom comes I Immortal Power! 
What though each spark of earth-bom rapture fly 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye ! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life's eternal day — 
Then, then, the triumph and the trance begiui 
And all the phoenix spirit burns within ! 

Oh ! deep-enchanting prelude to repose, 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes ! 
Yet half I hear the panting spirit sigh, 
It is a dread and awful thing to die ! 
Mysterious worlds, untravel'd by the sun I 
Where Time's far wandering tide has never run. 
From your unfathom'd shades and viewless spheres 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 
'Tis Heaven's commanding trumpet, long and loud| 
Like Sinai's thunder, pealing from the cloud ! 
While Nature hears, with terror-mingled trusty 
The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust; 
Ajid, like the trembling Hebrew, when he trod 
The roaring waves, and call'd upon his God, 
With mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss. 
And shrieks, and hovers o'er the dark abyss I 

Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb ; 
Melt, and dispel, ye specter-doubts that roll 
Cimmerian darkness o'er the parting soul ! 
Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of Dismay, 
Chased on his night-steed by the star of day i 
The strife is o'er — the pangs of Nature close. 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes. 
Hark I as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze. 
The noon of Heaven undazzled by the blaze, 
On heavenly winds that waft her to the sky, 
Float the sweet tones of star-born melody ; 
Wild as that hallow'd anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem's shepherds in the lonely vale. 
When Jordan hush'd his waves, and midnight still 
Watch'd on the holy towers of Zion hill ! 

Soul of the just ! companion of the dead I 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled ? 
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Back to its heavenly source thy being goes, 
Swift as the comet wheels to whence he rose ; 
Doom'd on his airy path a while to bum, 
And doom'd, like thee, to travel, and return. — 
Hark I from the world's exploding center driven, 
With sounds that shook the firmament of Heaven, 
Careers the fiery giant, fast and far, 
On bickering wheels, and adamantine car; 
From planet whirl'd to planet more remote, 
He visits realms beyond the reach of thought ; 
But wheeling homeward, when his course is run, 
Curbs the red yoke, and mingles with the sun I 
So hath the traveler of earth unfurl'd 
Her trembling wings, emerging from the world ; 
And o'er the path by mortal never trod. 
Sprung to her source, the bosom of her Grod I 

Oh I lives there. Heaven, beneath thy dread expanse. 
One hopeless, dark idolater of Chance, 
Content to feed, with pleasures unrefined. 
The lukewarm passions of a lowly mind ; 
Who, moldering earthward, 'reft of every trust 
In joyless union wedded to the dust. 
Could all his parting energy dismiss, 
And call this barren world sufficient bliss ? — 
There live, alas I of heaven-directed mien. 
Of cultured soul, and sapient eye serene. 
Who hail thee, Man ! the pilgrim of a day. 
Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay, 
Frail as the leaf in Autumn's yellow bower, 
Ihist in the wind, or dew upon the flower ; 
A friendless slave, a child without a sire. 
Whose mortal life and momentary fire 
Light to the grave his chance-created form. 
As ocean-wrecks illuminate the storm ; 
And, when the gun's tremendous flash is o'er. 
To night and silence sink for evermore I — 

Are these the pompous tidings ye proclaim. 
Lights of the world, and demi-gods of Fame ? 
Is this your triumph — this your proud applause, 
Children of Truth, and champions of her cause ? 
For this hath Science search'd, on weary wing. 
By shore and sea — each mute and living thing! 
Launch'd with Iberia's pilot from the steep, 
To worlds unknown, and isles beyond the deep ? 
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Or round tfce cope her living chariot driven, 

And wheel'd in triumph through the signs of Heaven. 

Oh ! Star-eyed science, hast thou wander'd there, 

To waft us home the message of despair ? 

Then bind the palm, thy sage's brow to suit, 

Of blasted leaf, and death-distilling fruit ! 

Ah me ! the laurePd wreath that Murder rears, 

Blood-nursed, and water'd by the widow's tears, 

Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread. 

As waves the night-shade round the skeptic head. 

What is the bigot's torch, the tyrant's chain ? 

I smile on death, if Heavenward Hops remain ! 

But, if the warring winds of Nature's strife 

Be all the faithless charter of my life. 

If Chance awaked, inexorable power, 

This frail and feverish being of an hour ; 

Doom'd o'er the world's precarious scene to sweep, 

Swift as the tempest travels on the deep. 

To know Delight but by her parting smile. 

And toil, and wish, and weep a little while ; 

Then melt, ye elements, that form'd in vain 

This troubled pulse, and visionary brain ! 

Fade, ye wild flowers, memorials of my doom. 

And sink, ye stars, that light me to the tomb. 

Truth, ever lovely, — since the world began, 

The foe of tyrants, and the friend of man, — 

How can thy words from balmy slumber start 

Beposing Virtue, pillow'd on the heart I 

Yet, if thy voice the note of thunder roU'd, 

And that were true which Nature never told, 

Let Wisdom smile not on her conquer'd field ; 

No rapture dawns, no treasure is reveal'd I 

Oh ! let her read, nor loudly, nor elate. 

The doom that bars us from a better fate ; 

But, sad as angels for the good man's sin. 

Weep to record, and blush to give it in ! 

And well may Doubt, the mother of Dismay, 
Pause at her martyr's tomb, and read the lay. 
Down by the wilds of yon deserted vale. 
It darkly hints a melancholy tale ! 
There as the homeless madman sits alone. 
In hollow winds he hears a spirit moan I 
And there, they say, a wizard orgie crowds. 
When the Moon lights her watch-tower in the clouds. 
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Poor lost Alonzo ! Eate's neglected child I 

Mild be the doom of Heaven — as thou wert mild I 

For oh I thy heart in holy mold was cast, 

And all thy deeds were blameless, but the last. 

Poor lost Alonzo I still I seem to hear 

The clod that struck thy hollow-sounding bier I 

When Friendship paid, in speechless sorrow drown'd, 

Thy midnight rites, but not on hallow'd ground ! 

Cease, every joy, to glimmer on my mind, 
But leave — oh ! leave the light of Hope behind ! 
What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 
Like angel-visits, few and far between. 
Her musing mood shall every pang appease. 
And charm — when pleasures lose the power to please ; 
Yes ; let each rapture, dear to Nature, flee : 
Close not the light of Fortune's stormy sea — 
Mirth, Music, Friendship, Love's propitious smile. 
Chase every care, and charm a little while. 
Ecstatic throbs the fluttering heart employ. 
And all her strings are harmonized to joy ! — 
But why so short is Love's delighted hour ? 
Why fades the dew on Beauty's sweetest flower ? 
Why can no hymnM charm of music heal 
The sleepless woes impassion'd spirits feel ? 
Can Fancy's fairy hands no veil create, 
To hide the sad realities of fate ? — 

No I not the quaint remark, the sapient rule, 
Nor all the pride of Wisdom's worldly school, 
Have power to soothe, unaided and alone. 
The heart that vibrates to a feeling tone I 
When stepdame Nature every bliss recalls. 
Fleet as the meteor o'er the desert falls ; 
When, 'reft of all, yon widow'd sire appears 
A lonely hermit in the vale of years ; 
Say, can the world one joyous thought bestow 
To Friendship, weeping at the couch of Woe ? 
No I but a brighter soothes the last adieu, — 
Souls of impassion'd mold, she speaks to you I 
Weep not, she says, at Nature's transient pain, 
Congenial spirits part to meet again ! 

What plaintive sobs thy filial spirit drew, 
What sorrow choked thy long and last adieu I 
Daughter of Conrad ! when he heard his knell, 
And bade his country and his child farewell ! 
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Doom'd the long isles of Sydney-cove to see, 
The martyr of his crimes, but true to thee ! 
Thrice the sad father tore thee from his heart. 
And thrice return'd, to bless thee, and to part ; 
Thrice from his trembling lips he murmur'd low, 
The plaint that own'd unutterable woe ; 
Till Faith, prevailing o'er his sullen doom, 
As bursts the morn on night's unfathom'd gloom, 
Lured his dim eye to deathless hopes sublime. 
Beyond the realms of Nature and of Time ! 

" And weep not thus," he cried, " young Ellenore, 
My bosom bleeds, but soon shall bleed no more I 
Short shall this half -extinguished spirit bum, 
And soon these limbs to kindred dust return I 
But not, my child, with life's precarious fire. 
The immortal ties of Nature shall expire ; 
These shall resist the triumph of decay. 
When time is o'er, and worlds have pass'd away I 
Cold in the dust this perish'd heart may lie, 
But that which warm'd it once shall never die 1 
That spark unburied in its mortal frame. 
With living light, eternal, and the same, 
Shall beam on Joy's interminable years, 
Unveil'd by darkness — unassuaged by tears ! 

" Yet, on the barren shore and stormy deep, 
One tedious watch is Conrad doom'd to weep ; 
But when I gain the home without a friend, 
And press the uneasy couch where none attend. 
This last embrace, still cherish'd in my heart. 
Shall calm the struggling spirit ere it part ! 
Thy darling form shall seem to hover nigh, 
And hush the groan of life's last agony ! 

" Farewell I when strangers lift thy father's bier, 
And place my nameless stone without a tear ; 
When each returning pledge hath told my child 
That Conrad's tomb is on the desert piled ; 
And when the dream of troubled Fancy sees 
Its lonely rank grass waving in the breeze ; 
Who then will soothe thy grief, when mine is o'er ? 
Who will protect thee, helpless Ellenore ? 
Shall secret scenes thy filial sorrows hide, 
Scom'd by the world, to factious guilt allied ? 
Ah I no ; methinks the generous and the good 
^ill woo thee fropi the shades o{ solitude \ 
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(yer friendless grief Compassion shaU awake, 
And smile on innocence, for Mercy's sake I " 

Inspiring thought of rapture yet to be. 
The tears of Love were hopeless, but for thee I 
If in that frame no deathless spirit dwell, 
If that faint murmur be the last farewell. 
If Fate unite the faithful but to part, 
Why is their memory sacred to the heart ? 
Why does the brother of my childhood seem 
Restored awhile in every pleasing dream ? 
Why do I joy the lonely spot to view, 
By artless friendship bless'd when life was new ? 

Eternal Hops I when yonder spheres sublime 
Peal'd their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began — but not to fade. — 
When all the sister planets have decays ; 
When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow. 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below ; 
Thou, undismay'd, shalt o'er the ruins smile. 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile. 



Lochikl's Wabninq. 

WiZABD. — LOCHISL. 
WIZARD. 

LooHiBL, Lochiel I beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array I 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight. 
And the clans of Culloden are scatter'd in fight. 
They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown ; 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain, 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But hark ! through the fast-flashing lightning of war. 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? 
'Tis thine, Oh Glenullin ! whose bride shall await. 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning : no rider is there ; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 
Oh weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead ; 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 
Culloden ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 
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LOGHIEL. 

Gro, preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer I 
Or, if gory CuUoden so dreadful appear, 
Ihraw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 

WIZARD. 

Ha I laugh'st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn ? 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn ! 
Say, rush'd the bold eagle exultingly forth 
From his home, in the dark rolling clouds of the north ? 
Lo I the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high I 
Ah ! home let him speed, — for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ? 
'Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
Oh, crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might. 
Whose banners arise on the battlements' height. 
Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to bum ; 
Keturn to thy dwelling ! all lonely return ! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood. 

LOCHIEL. 

False wizard, avaunt ! I have marshal'd my clan, 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one ! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock 1 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock I 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanronald the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array — 

WIZABD. 

— Lochiel, Lochiel ! beware of the day; 
For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal 5 
'Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 
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And coming events cast their shadows before. 

I tell thee, Culloden's dread echoes shall ring 

With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 

Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath, 

Behold, where he flies on his desolate path I 

Now in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my sight : 

Else, rise I ye wild tempests, and cover his flight ! 

'Tis finished. Their thunders are hush'd on the moors : 

Gulloden is lost, and my country deplores. 

But where is the iron-bound prisoner ? Where ? 

For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 

Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banish'd, forlorn, 

Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn t 

Ah no ! for a darker departure is uear ; 

The war-drum is muffed, and black is the bier ; 

His death-bell is tolling : oh ! Mercy, dispel 

Yon sight, that it freezes my spirifc to tell ! 

Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs, 

And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. 

Accursed be the fagots, that blaze at his feet, 

Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat^ 

With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale — 

LOGHIEL. 

— Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the tale : 

For never shall Albin a destiny meiet. 

So black with dishonor, so foul with retreat. 

Though my perishing ranks should be strew'd in their gore 

Like ocean-weeds heap'd on the surf-beaten shore, 

Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains. 

While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low. 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe I 

And, leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to Heaven from the death-bed of fame. 



Battle of the Baltic. 

I. 
Of Kelson and the North, 
Sing the glorious day's renown. 
When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark's crown, 
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And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 

Bj each gun the lighted brandy 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 

Led them on. — 

n. 

Like leviathans afloat. 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April mom by the chime : 

As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath, 

For a time. — 

m. 

But the might of England flush'd 

To anticipate the scene ; 

And her van the fleeter rush'd 

O'er the deadly space between. 

" Hearts of oak ! " our captain cried ; when each guB 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun. 

IV. 

Again I again ! again I 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back ; — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom : — 

Then ceased — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shatter'd sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale. 

Light the gloom. — 

V. 

Out spoke the victor then. 

As he haiPd them o'er the wave ; 

" Ye are brothers ! ye are men I 

And we conquer but to save : — 

So peace instead of death let us bring ; 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet. 

With the crews, at England's feet, 

And make submission meet 

To our King." — 
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VI. 

Then Denmark bless'd our chief. 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose ; 

As death withdrew his shades from the day. 

While the sun look'd smiling bright 

O'er a wide and woful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away. 

vn. 

Kow joy, Old England, raise I 
For the tidings of thy might, 
By the festal cities' blaze, 
Whilst the wine-cup shines in light ; 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep. 
Full many a fathom deep. 
By the wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore ! 

vin. 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died; — 

With the gallant good Riou : 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o'er their grave ! 

While the billow mournful rolls. 

And the mermaid's song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave ! — 



Tb Mabinbbs of England. 

A Naval Ods. 
I. 
Ye mariners of England ! 
That guard our native seas ; 
Whose flag has braved, a thousand years. 
The battle and the breeze ! 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 
And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
Atud the stormy winds do blow. 
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n. 
The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave I — 
For the deck it was their field of fame^ 
And Ocean was their grave : 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell. 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep. 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long. 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

ni. 
Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain wslyw, 
Her home is on the deep. 
With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below, — 
As they roar on the shore, 
When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long. 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

rv. 

The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn ; 

Till danger's troubled night depart 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 



LoBD Ullin's Daughter. 

A CHiEFTAiK, to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry I 

And ni give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry." — 

"Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water ? " 

"Oh, I'm the chief of TJlva's isle. 
And this Lord TJllin's daughter. — 
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And fast before her father's men 

Three days we've fled together, 
For should he find us in the glen. 

My blood would stain the heather. 

His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover. 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 

When they have slain her lover ? " 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 

" I'll go, my chief — I'm ready : — 
It is not for your silver bright. 

But for your winsome lady : 

And by my word ! the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 
So though the waves are raging whit* 

I'll row you o'er the ferry." — 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water-wraith was shrieking ; 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 

Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind. 

And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode arm^d men. 

Their trampling sounded nearer. — 

" haste thee, haste ! " the lady cries, 

"Though tempests round us gather; 
I'll meet the raging of the skies. 

But not an angry father." — 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand, 

The tempest gather'd o'er her. — 

And still they row'd amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord TJllin reach'd that fatal shore, 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For sore dismay'd, through storm and shade, 

His child he did discover : — 
One lovely hand she stretch'd for aid. 

And one was round her lover. 
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^^Gome back ! come back !'' he cried in grief^ 

"Across this stormy water: 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief, 

My daughter ! — oh my daughter ! " — 

Twas vain : the loud waves lash'd the shore, 
Return or aid preventing : — 

The waters wild went o'er his child, 
And he was left lamenting. 



The Soldier's Dbeam. 

OuB bugles sang truce — for the night-cloud had lowered. 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the slain ; 

At the dead of the night, a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battle-field's dreadful array, 
Ear, far I had roamed on a desolate track ; 

'Twas Autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was young ; 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore. 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part ; 

My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'er. 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fullness of heart. 

Stay, stay with us — rest, thou art weary and worn ; 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay : — 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of mom, 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 
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THOMAS CAREW- 

Thomas Cabew, an English poet, was bom about 1698; and 
died, probably at London, about 1639. He was a younger son of 
Sir Matthew Carew ; but of his early life little is known, for he 
seems to have fallen iuto dissipated habits. He entered Corpus 
Christi College Oxford, but did not graduate. He stood high in 
favor with Charles I., and was an intimate friend of the greatest 
poets and scholars of his time in England, including Ben Jonson, 
Sir John Suckling, and Sir Kenelm Digby. His poems are light 
and airy, sometimes licentious, always graceful and elegant in form. 
They are mostly songs or odes; he also wrote "Coelum Britan- 
nicum,'' a masque performed at Whitehall (1633), with Charles I. 
and his courtiers in the cast. 
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He that loves a rosy cheek, 

Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from starlike eyes doth seek 

Fuel to maintain his fires : 
As old time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind. 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires. 

Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires. 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes ! 

No tears, Celia, now shall win 
My resolved heart to return ; 
I have searched thy soul within, 

And find nought but pride and scorn; 
I have learned thy arts, and now 
Can disdain as much as thou. 
Some power in my revenge, convey 
That love to her I cast away. 

TOL.T — 6 
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Red and White Roses. 



Bead in these roses the sad story 

Of my hard fate and your own glory ; 

In the white you may discover 

The paleness of a fainting lover ; 

In the red, the flames still feeding 

On my heart with fresh love bleeding. 

The white will tell you how I languish. 

And the red express my anguish: 

The white my innocence displaying, 

The red my martyrdom betraying. 

The frowns that on your brow resided, 

Have these roses thus divided ; 

Oh I let your smiles but clear the weather, 

And then they both shall grow together. 



Epitaph. 

The purest soul that e'er was sent 
Into a clayey tenement 
Inform'd this dust ; but the weak mold 
Could the great guest no longer hold ; 
The substance was too pure ; the flame 
Too glorious that thither came : 
Ten thousand Cupids brought along 
A grace on each wing, that did throng 
For place there till they all opprest 
The seat in which they sought to rest ; 
So the fair model broke, for want 
Of room to lodge th' inhabitant. 



The Spbing. 

Now that the winter's gone, the Earth hath lost 
Her snow-white robes, and now no more the frost 
Candies the grass, or casts an icy cream 
Upon the silver lake, or crystal stream : 
But the warm Sun thaws the benumbed Earth 
And makes it tender, gives a sacred birth 
To the dead swallow, wakes in hollow tree 
The drowsy cuckoo and the humble bee. 
Now do a choir of chirping minstrels bring. 
In triumph to the world, the youthful Spring : 
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The yalleys, hills, and woods, in rich array, 
Welcome the coming of the long'd-for May. 
Now all things smile : only my love doth low'r: 
Nor hath the scalding noon-day Sun the pow'r 
To melt that marhle ice, which still doth hold 
Her heart congealed, and makes her pity cold. 
The ox, which lately did for shelter fly 
Into the stall, doth now securely lie 
In open fields : and love no more is made 
By the fireside ; hut in the cooler shade 
Amyntas now doth with his Ghloris sleep 
Under a sycamore, and all things keep 
Time with the season ; only she doth cany 
June in her eyes, in her heart January. 



Ask Mb No Morb. 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose ; 
For in your beauties, orient deep 
These flow'rs as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day ; 
For, in pure love. Heaven did prepare 
These powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The Nightingale, when May is past ; 
For in your sweet, dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more where those stars light, 
That downward fall at dead of night. 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become, as in their sphere. 

Ask me no more if east or west, 
The phoenix builds her spicy nest ; 
For unto you at last she flies, 
And in your fragrant bosom dies. 
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HENRY CAREY. 

Hbnby Gabby, an English poet and playwright, bom abont 
1696; died in London (?), 1743. As the author of "Sally in our 
Alley" his claim to the notice of posterity is a strong one, and 
" Namby Pamby " is another of his good songs. His farces, among 
them '^ Hanging and Marriage," are not so lively. 

Sally in our Allby. 

Of all the girls that are so smart 

There's none like pretty Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 
There is no lady in the land 

Is half so sweet as Sally : 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

Her father he makes cabbage-nets, 

And through the streets does cry 'em; 
Her mother she sells laces long 

To such as please to buy 'em : 
But sure such folks could ne'er beget 

So sweet a girl as Sally I 
She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

When she is by, I leave my work, 

I love her so sincerely : 
My master comes like any Turk, 

And bangs me most severely ; 
But let him bang his bellyful, 

I'll bear it all for Sally: 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

Of all the days that's in the week, 

I dearly love but one day, 
And that's the day that comes betwixt 
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A Saturday and Monday ; 
For then I'm dressed all in my best 

To walk abroad with Sally : 
She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master carries me to churoh| 

And often am I blamed 
Because I leave him in the lurch 

As soon as text is named ; 
I leave the church in sermon-time 

And slink away to Sally : 
She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

When Christmas comes about again, 

Oh then I shall have money : 
Fll hoard it up, and box it all, 

I'll give it to my honey. 
I would it were ten thousand pound, 

rd give it all to Sally : 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master and the neighbors all 
Make game of me and Sally ; 

And but for her, I'd better be 
A slave and row a galley : 

But when my seven long years are oat> 
Oh then I'll marry Sally ; 

Oh then we'll wed, and then we'U bed- 
But not in our alley. 
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WILL CARLETON. 

WniL Cableton, an American poet; journalist, and lecturer, was 
bom at Hudson, Mich., Oct. 21, 1845. He was educated at Hills- 
dale College, in his native State ; after which he lived for a time in 
Chicago, and then removed to Brooklyn. He visited Europe in 1878 
and in 1885, and traveled much in Canada and in the western and 
northern parts of the United States, where his lectures were well 
received. His ballads of domestic life have been very popular. 
His books include: "Poems" (1871); "Farm Legends" (1875); 
"City Ballads" (1886); and "City Legends " (1889). 

Betsey and I Are Out.^ 

(From "Farm Ballads.'') 
Draw up the papers, lawyer, and make 'em good and stout ; 
Things at home are crossways, and Betsey and I are out. 
We, who have worked together so long as man and wife. 
Must pull in single harness the rest of our nat'ral life. 

" What is the matter ? " say you. I swan it's hard to tell I 
Most of the years behind us we've passed by very well ; 
I have no other woman, she has no other man — 
Only we've lived together as long as we ever can. 

So I have talked with Betsey, and Betsey has talked with me, 
So we've agreed together that we can't never agree ; 
Not that we've catched each other in any terrible crime ; 
We've been ar^thering this for years, a little at a time. 

There was a stock of temper we both had for a start, 
Though we never suspected 'twould take us two apart ; 
I had my various failings, bred in the flesh and bone ; 
And Betsey, like all good women, had a temper of her own. 

First thing I remember whereon we disagreed 
Was something concerning heaven — a difference in our creed; 
We arg'ed the thing at breakfast, we arg'ed the thing at tea, 
And the more we arg'ed the question the more we didn't agree. 

And the next that I remember was when we lost a cow ; 
She had kicked the bucket for certain, the question was only — How ? 
^Copyright, 1876, by Harper A, Brothers. Used by permissloiL 
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I had my own opinion, and Betsey another had ; 

And when we were done a-talkin', we both of as was mad. 

And the next that I remember, it started in a joke ; 
Bat full for a week it lasted, and neither of us spoke. 
And the next was when I scolded because she broke a bowl ; 
And she said I was mean and stingy, and hadn't any sooL 

And so that bowl kept pourin' dissensions in our cup ; 
And so that blamed old cow was always Srcomin' up ; 
And so that heaven we arg'ed no nearer to us got. 
But it gave us a taste of somethin' a thousand times as hot. 

And so the thing kept workin', and all the self-same way : 
Always somethin' to arg'e, and somethin' sharp to say ; 
And down on us came the neighbors, a couple of dozen strong, 
And lent their kindest sarvice for to help the thing along. 

And there has been days together — and many a weary week — 
We was both of us cross and crabbed, and both too proud to speak ; 
And I have been thinkin' and thinkin', the whole of the winter and 

fall. 
If I can't live kind with a woman, why, then, I won't at all. 

And so I have talked with Betsey, and Betsey has talked with me, 
And we have agreed together that we can't never agree ; 
And what is hers shall be hers, and what is mine shall be mine ; 
And I'll put it in the agreement, and take it to her to sign. 

Write on the paper, lawyer — the very first paragraph — 
Of all the farm and live-stock that she shall have her half ; 
For she has helped to earn it, through many a weary day : 
And it's nothing more than justice that Betsey has her pay. 

Give her the house and homestead : a man can thrive and roam. 
But women are skeery critters, unless they have a home ; 
And I have always determined, and never failed to say. 
That my wife never should want a home if I was taken away. 

There is a little hard cash that's drawin' tol'rable pay : 
Just a few thousand dollars laid by for a rainy day; 
Safe in the hands of good men, and easy to get at; 
Put in another clause there, and give her half of that. 

Yes, I see you smile, Sir, at my givin' her so much ; 
Yes, divorces is cheap, Sir, but I take no stock in such ! 
Trae and fair I married her, when she was blithe and young; 
And Betsey was al'ays good to me — exceptin' with her tongue. 

Once, when I was young as you, and not so smart, perhaps, 
For me she mittened a lawyer, and several other chaps ; 
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And all of them fellers was flusteredi and fairly taken down, 
And I for a time was counted the luckiest man in town. 

Once when I had a fever — I won't forget it soon — 

I was hot as a basted turkey and crazy as a loon I 

Never an hour went by me when she was out of sight — 

She nursed me true and tender, and stuck to me day and night 

And if ever a house was tidy, and ever a kitchen clean. 

Her house and kitchen was tidy as any I ever seen ; 

And I don't complain of Betsey, or any of her acts, 

Exceptin' as when we've quarreled, and twitted each other on &et8. 

So draw up the papers, lawyer : and I'll go home to-night, 
And read the agreement to her, and see if if s all right ; 
And then, in the mornin', I'll sell to a tradin' man I know. 
And kiss the child that was left to us, and out in the world I'll go. 

And one thing put in the paper, that first to me didn't occur: 
That when I am dead at last she bring me back to her ; 
And lay me under the maples I planted years ago, 
When she and I was happy ; before we quarreled sa 

And when she dies I wish that she would be laid by me ; 
And, lyin' together in silence, perhaps we might agree; 
And if ever we meet in heaven, I wouldn't think it queer 
If we loved each other the better for what we quarreled here. 



Gone with a Handsomer Man.^ 

JOHN. 
I'vB worked in the field all day, a-plowin' the " stony streak " ; 
I've scolded my team till I'm hoarse ; I've tramped till my legs ars 

weak; 
I've choked a dozen swears (so's not to tell Jane fibs) 
When the plow-p'int struck a stone and the handles punched my 

ribs. 

I've put my team in the bam, and rubbed their sweaty coats ; 
I've fed 'em a heap of hay and half a bushel of oats ; 
And to see the way they eat makes me like eatin' feel, 
And Jane won't say to-night that I don't make out a meaL 

Well said ! the door is locked ! but here she's left the key, 
Under the step, in a place known only to her and me ; 
I wonder who's dyin' or dead, that she's hustled off pell-mell : 
But here on the table's a note, and probably this will tell. 

1 Bj permission of Haxper & BiotheriL 
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Good (Jod I my wife is gone ! my wife is gone astray 1 

The letter it says, " Good-by, for I'm a-going away ; 

IVe lived with yon six months, John, and so far I've been true ; 

But I'm going away to-day with a handsomer man than you." 

A han'somer man than me I Why, that ain't much to say ; 
There's han'somer men than me go past here every day. 
There's han'somer men than me — I ain't of the han'some kind ; 
But a lovin'er man than I was I guess she'll never find ! 

Corse her ! curse her I I say, and give my curses wings ! 
May the words of love I've spoke be changed to scorpion-stings I 
Oh, she filled my heart with joy, she emptied my heart of doubt. 
And now, with a scratch of a pen, she lets my heart's blood out ! 

Curse her ! curse her I say I ; she'll some time rue this day ; 
She'll some time learn that hate is a game that two can play; 
And long before she dies she'll grieve she ever was bom ; 
For I'll plow her grave with hate, and seed it down to scorn I 

As sure as the world goes on, there'll come a time when she 
Will read the devilish heart of that han'somer man than me ; 
And there'll be a time when he will find, as others do. 
That she who is false to one can be the same with two I 

And when her face grows pale, and when her eyes grow dim. 
And when he is tired of her and she is tired of him. 
Shell do what she ought to have done, and coolly count the cost ; 
And then she'll see things clear, and know what she has lost. 

And thoughts that are now asleep will wake up in her mind, 
And she will mourn and cry for what she has left behind ; 
And maybe she'll sometimes long for me — for me — but no ! 
I've blotted her out of my heart, and I will not have it so ! 

And yet in her girlish heart there was somethin' or other she had 
That fastened a man to her, and wasn't entirely bad ; 
And she loved me a little, I think, although it didn't last ; 
But I mustn't think of these things — I've buried 'em in the past. 

Fll take my hard words back, nor make a bad matter worse ; 
She'll have trouble enough, poor thing; she shall not have my 

curse; 
But I'll live a life so square — and I well know that I can — 
That she will always grieve that she went with that han'somer 

man. 

Ah, here is her kitchen dress ! it makes my poor eyes blur ; 
It seems, when I look at that, as if 'twas holdin' her. 
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And heie are her week-day shoeS; and there is her week-daj hal 
And yonder's her weddin'-gown : I wonder she didn't take that 1 

'Twas only this mornin' she came and called me her '^ dearest 

dear," 
And said I was makin' for her a regular paradise here : 

Crod ! if you want a man to sense the pains of hell, 
Before you pitch him in just keep him in heaven a spell ! 

Good-by — I wish that death had severed us two apart ; 
You've lost a worshiper here — you've crushed a lovin' heart. 
I'll worship no woman again ! but I guess I'll learn to pray, 
And kneel as you used to kneel before you run away. 

And if I thought I could bring my words on heaven to bear, 
And if I thought I had some influence up there, 

1 would pray that I might be, if it only could be so. 
As happy and gay as I was a half an hour ago ! 

JANE {entering). 
Whjf John, what a litter here ! you've thrown things all around ! 
Come, what's the matter now ? and what 've you lost or found ? 
And here's my father here, a- waiting for supper, too ; 
I've been arriding with him — he's that "handsomer man than 

you." 
Ha ! ha ! Pa, take a seat, while I put the kettle on. 
And get things ready for tea, and kiss my dear old John. 
Why, John, you look so strange ! Come, what has crossed your 

track ? 
I was only a joking, you know; I'm willing to take it back. 

JOHN {aside). 
Well, now, if this ain^t a joke, with rather a bitter cream ! 
It seems as if I'd woke from a mighty ticklish dream ; 
And I think she '^ smells a rat," for she smiles at me so queer ; 
I hope she don't ; good Lord ! I hope that they didn't hear ! 

'Twas one of her practical drives — why didn't 1 understand I 
I'll never break sod again till I get the lay of the land. 
But one thing's settled with me : to appreciate heaven well, 
'Tis good for a man to have some fifteen minutes of hell I 



WILLIAM CARLETON. 

William Carleton, an Irish novelist, born at Prillisk, Tyrone, 
Ireland, in 1794 ; died at Dublin, Jan. 30, 1869. After receiving 
his early education in a " hedge school," he set out for Munster, to 
complete his education as <' a poor scholar.'' Homesickness and a 
disagreeable dream on the night after his setting out sent him back 
to his parents, and he spent the next two years in the labors and 
amusements of his native place, acquiring at wakes, fairs, and mer- 
rymakings, a minute knowledge of Irish peasant life. At the age of 
seventeen he went to the academy of a relative at Glasslough, where 
he remained for two years. He afterward went to Dublin, seeking 
fortune, his capital on arriving being 2s. 9d, His " Traits and Sto- 
ries of the Irish Peasantry," which appeared in 1830, was so warmly 
welcomed, that in 1833 he published a second series. This proved 
as popular as the first, and Carleton's success as an author was 
assured. In 1835 he published « Father Butler," and in 1839 « Far- 
dorougha, the Miser, or the Convicts of Lisnamorna"; "The Fawn 
of Spring Vale " ; " The Clarionet, and other Tales," of which " The 
Misfortunes of Barney Branagan" appeared in 1841, "Valentine 
McClutchy," a novel (1845) ; " The Black Prophet " (1847) ; "The 
•Tithe Proctor" (1849); "The Squanders of Castle Squander" 
(1862); "Willy Reilly " (1855); and "The Evil Eye" (1860). 
During the last years of his life Carleton received a pension of £200. 



The Lianhan Sheb. 

An Ibish SxjFERSTrnoN. 
(From "Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.") 
One summer evening Mary Sullivan was sitting at her own 
well-swept hearth-stone, knitting feet to a pair of sheep's-gray 
stockings, for Hartley, her husband. It was one of those serene 
evenings in the month of June, when the decline of day as- 
sumes a calmness and repose resembling what we might suppose 
to have irradiated Eden when our first parents sat in it before 
their fall. The beams of the sun shone through the windows in 
clear shafts of amber light, exhibiting millions of those atoms 
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which float to the naked eye within its mild radiance. The dog 
lay barking in his dream at her feet, and the gray cat sat purr- 
ing placidly upon his back, from which even his occasional agi- 
tation did not dislodge her. 

Mrs. Sullivan was the wife of a wealthy farmer, and niece 
to the Rev. Felix O'Rourke; her kitchen was consequently 
large, comfortable, and warm. Over where she sat jutted out 
the " brace," well lined with bacon ; to the right hung a well- 
scoured salt-box, and to the left was the jamb, with its little 
Gothic paneless window to admit the light. Within it hung 
several ash rungs, seasoning for flail-sooples, a dozen of eel-skins, 
and several stripes of horse-skin, as hangings for them. The 
dresser was a ^^parfit white," and well furnished with the usual 
appurtenances. Over the door and on the " threshel " were 
nailed, " for luck," two horse-shoes that had been found by ac- 
cident. In a little ^ hole " in the wall, beneath the salt-box, lay 
a great bottle of holy water to keep the place purified; and 
against the cope-stone of the gable, on the outside, grew a laige 
lump of house-leek, as a specific for sore eyes. 

In the corner of the garden were a few stalks of tansy, "to 
kill the thievin' worms in the childhre, the crathurs," together 
with a little Rosenoble, Solomon's Seal, and Bugloss, each for 
some medicinal purpose. The ^Uime wather" Mrs. Sullivan 
could make herself, and the ^^bog bane" for the link roe^ or 
heart-bum, grew in their own meadow-drain ; so that, in fact, 
she had within her reach a very decent pharmacopoeia, perhaps 
as harmless as that of the profession itself. Lying on the top 
of the salt-box was a bunch of fairy flax, and sewed in the folds 
of her own scapular was the dust of what had once been a four- 
leafed shamrock, an invaluable specific " for seein' the good 
people," if they happened to come within the bounds of vision. 
Over the door in the inside, over the beds, and over the cattle 
in the outhouses, were placed branches of withered palm that 
had been consecrated by the priest on Palm Sunday ; and when 
the cows happened to calve, this good woman tied, with her own 
hands, a woolen thread about their tails, to prevent them from 
being overlooked by evil eyes, or elf -shot by the fairies, who seem 
to possess a peculiar power over females of every species during 
the season of parturition. It is unnecessary to mention the var 
riety of charms which she possessed for that obsolete malady 
the colic, for toothaches, headaches, or for removing warts, and 
taking motes out of the eyes ; let it suffice to inform our read- 
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ei8 that she was well stocked with them ; and that, in addition 
to this, she, together with her husband, drank a potion made 
up and administered by an herb-doctor, for preventing forever 
the slightest misunderstanding or quarrel between man and wife. 
Whether it produced this desirable object or not our readers may 
conjecture, when we add that the herb-doctor, after having taken 
a veiy liberal advantage of their generosity, was immediately 
compelled to disappear from the neighborhood, in order to 
avoid meeting with Bartley, who had a sharp look out for him, 
not exactly on his own account, but ^*in regard," he said, *Hhat 
it had no effect upon Mary^ at all at all ; " whilst Mary, on the 
other hand, admitted its efficacy upon herself, but maintained 
" that Bartley was worse nor ever af ther it." 

Such was Mary Sullivan, as she sat at her own hearth, quite 
alone, engaged as we have represented her. What she may have 
been meditating on we cannot pretend to ascertain ; but after 
some time she looked sharply into the ^^ backstone," or hob, with 
an air of anxiety and alarm. By-and-by she suspended her knit- 
ting, and listened with much earnestness, leaning her right ear 
over to the hob, from whence the sounds to which she paid such 
deep attention proceeded. At length she crossed herself de- 
voutly, and exclaimed, "Queen of saints about usl — is it back 
yees are ? Well, sure there's no use in talkin', bekase they say 
you know what's said of you, or to you — an' we may as well 
spake yees fair. Hem — musha, yees are welcome back, crickets, 
avoumeenee I I hope that, not like the last visit ye ped us, yees 
are comin' for luck now I Moolyeen ^ died, anyway, soon af ther 
your other kailyee^ ye crathurs, ye. Here's tiie bread, an' the 
salt, an' the male for yees, an' we wish yees well. Eh? — saints 
above, if it isn't listenin' they are jist like a Christhen 1 Wur- 
rah, but yees are the wise an' the quare crathurs all out." 

She then shook a little holy water over the hob, and mut- 
tered to herself an Irish charm or prayer against the evils which 
crickets are often supposed by the peasantry to bring with theih, 
and requested, still in the words of the charm, that their pres- 
ence might, on that occasion, rather be a presage of good fortune 
to man and beast belonging to her. 

" There now, ye dh<mhan% ye, sure ye can't say that ye're ill 

thrated here, anyhow, or ever was mocked or made game of in 

the same family. You have got your hansel, an' full an' plenty 

of it ; hopin' at the same time that you'll have no rason in life 

^ A cow without bonis. ^ Short visit. 
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to cut our best clothes from rivinge. Sure an* I didn't desarre 
to have my brave stuff long body cut an' riddled the way it was 
the last time yees wor here, an' only bekase little Barny, that 
has but the sinse of a gor%oon^ tould yees in a joke to pack off 
wid yourselves somewhere else. Musha, never heed what the 
likes of him ^ays ; sure he's but a candy ^ that doesn't mane ill, 
only the bit o' divarsion wid yees." 

She then resumed her knitting, occasionally stopping, as she 
changed her needles, to listen, with her ear set, as if she wished 
to augur, from the nature of theii* chirping, whether they came 
for good or evil. This, however, seemed to be beyond her fac- 
ulty of translating their language ; for after sagely shaking her 
head two or three times, she knit more busily than before. 

At this moment the shadow of a person passing the house 
darkened the window opposite which she sat, and immediately a 
tall female, of a wild dress and aspect, entered the kitchen. 

"G^Ao manhy dheaghvd^ a ban chohr! the blessin' o' goodness 
upon you, dacent woman," said Mrs. Sullivan, addressing her in 
those kindly phrases so peculiar to the Irish language. 

Instead of making her any reply, however, the woman, whose 
eye glistened with a wild depth of meaning, exclaimed in low 
tones, apparently of much anguish, ^^ Suskt^ husht^ dheruml 
hush t, hush t, I say — let me alone — I will do it — will you 
husht? I will, I say — I will — there now — that's it — be 
quiet, an' I will do it — be quiet 1 " and as she thus spoke, she 
turned her face back over her left shoulder, as if some invisible 
being dogged her steps, and stood bending over her. 

*'^0-ho manhy dhea ghud^ a ban chohr j dherhum areeshtf the 
blessin' o'God on you, honest woman, I say again," said Mrs. 
Sullivan, repeating that sacred form of salutation with which 
the peasantry address each other. " 'Tis a fine evenin', honest 
woman, glory be to Him that sent the same, and amin ! If it 
was cowld, I'd be axin' you to draw your chair into the fire ; 
but, anyway, won't you sit down? " 

As she ceased speaking the piercing eye of the strange wo- 
man became riveted on her with a glare which, whilst it startled 
Mrs. Sullivan, seemed full of an agony that almost abstracted 
her from external life. It was not, however, so wholly absorb- 
ing as to prevent it from expressing a marked interest, whether 
for good or evil, in the woman who addressed her so hospitably. 

" Husht, now — husht," she said, as if aside — " husht, 
1 A Uttle boy. 
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won't you — sure I may speak the thing to her — you said it — 
there now, husht I " And then fastening her dark eyes on Mrs. 
Sullivan, she smiled bitterly and mysteriously. 

" I know you well," she said, without, however, I'etuming 
the blessing contained in the usual reply to Mrs. Sullivan's salu- 
tation — "I know you well, Mary Sullivan — husht, now, husht 

— yes, I know you well, and the power of all that you carry 
about you ; but you'd be better than you are — and that's well 
enough now — if you had sense to know — ah, ah, ah 1 — what's 
this ! " she exclaimed abruptly, with three distinct shrieks, that 
seemed to be produced by sensations of sharp and piercing 
agony. 

" In the name of goodness, what's over you, honest woman ? " 
inquired Mrs. Sullivan, as she started from her chair, and ran 
to her in a state of alarm, bordering on terror. " Is it sick you 
are?" 

The woman's face had got haggard, and its features dis- 
torted ; but in a few minutes they resumed their peculiar ex- 
pression of settled wildness and mystery. "Sickl " she replied, 
licking her parched lips, " amrek^ awirck^ look 1 look 1 " and she 
pointed, with a shudder that almost convulsed her whole frame, 
to a lump that rose on her shoulders : this, be it what it might, 
was covered with a red cloak, closely pinned and tied with 
great caution about her body. " 'Tis here ! — I have it 1 " 

" Blessed mother ! " exclaimed Mrs. Sullivan, tottering over 
to her chair, as finished a picture of horror as the eye could wit- 
ness — " this day's Friday ; the saints stand betwixt me an' all 
harm! Oh, holy Mary, protect me! Nhanim an airh^^^ etc., 
and she forthwith proceeded to bless herself, which she did 
thirteen times in honor of the blessed Virgin and the twelve 
Apostles. 

" Ay, it's as you see ! " replied the stranger, bitterly. ** It 
is here — husht, now — husht, I say — I will say the thing io 
her, mayn't I ^ Ay, indeed, Mary Sullivan, 'tis with me always 

— always. Well, well, no, I won't, I won't — easy — oh, blessed 
saints, easy, and I won't 1 " 

In the meantime Mrs. Sullivan had uncorked her bottle of 
holy water, and plentifully bedewed herself with it, as a pre- 
servative against this mysterious woman and her dreadfti 
aecret. 

" Blessed mother above 1 " she ejaculated, " the Lianhan 
Shee ! " And as she spoke, with the holy water in the palm of 
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her hand, she advanced cautiously, and with great terror, to 
throw it upon the stranger and the unearthly thing she bore. 

" Don't attempt it I " shouted the other, in tones of mingled 
fierceness and terror ; " do you want to give me pain without 
keeping y(mr%elf anything at all safer? Don't you know it 
doesn't care about your holy water? But I'd suffer for it, an' 
perhaps so would you." 

Mrs. Sullivan, terrified by the agitated looks of the woman, 
drew back with affright, and threw the holy water with which 
she intended to purify the other on her own person. 

" Why, thin, you lost crathur, who or what are you at all ? 
— don't, don't — for the sake of all the saints and angels of 
heaven, don't come next or near me — keep your distance — 
but what are you, or how did you come to get that * good thing ' 
you cany about wid you ? " 

"Ay, indeed 1 " replied the woman bitterly, " as if I would 
or could tell you that 1 I say, you woman, you're doing what's 
not right in asking me a question you ought not let cross your 
lips — look to yourself, and what's over you." 

The simple woman, thinking her meaning literal, almost 
leaped off her seat with terror, and turned up her eyes to ascer- 
tain whether or not any dreadful appearance had approached 
her, or hung over her where she sat. 

" Woman," said she, "I spoke you kind an' fair, an' I wish 
you well — but — " 

" But what? " replied the other — and her eyes kindled into 
deep and profound excitement, apparently upon very slight 
grounds. 

" Why — hem — nothin' at all sure, only — " 

" Only what ? " asked the stranger, with a face of anguish 
that seemed to torture every feature out of its pi-oper lineaments. 

" Dacent woman," said Mrs. Sullivan, whilst the hair began 
to stand with terror upon her head, "sure it's no wondher in 
life that I'm in a pei-plexity, whin Lianhan Skee is undher the 
one roof wid me. 'Tisn't that I want to know anything at all 
about it — the dear forbid I should ; but I never heai-d of a per- 
son bein' tormented wid it as you are. I always used to hear 
the people say that it thrated its friends well." 

" Husht ! " said the woman, looking wildly over her shoul- 
der, "I'll not tell: it's on myself I'll leave the blame I Why, 
will you never pity me ? Am I to be night and day tormented? 
Oh, you're wicked and cruel for no reason ! " 
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** Thry,** said Mrs. Sullivan, "an' bless yourself; call on 
God." 

" Ah 1 " shouted the other, " are you going to get me killed ? " 
and as she uttered the words a spasmodic working which must 
have occasioned great pain, even to torture, became audible in 
her throat ; her bosom heaved up and down, and her head was 
bent repeatedly on her breast, as if by force. 

"Don't mention that name," said she, "in my presence, ex- 
cept you mean to drive me to utter distraction. I mean," she 
continued, after considerable effort to recover her former tone 
and manner — "hear me with attention — I mean, woman — 
you, Mary Sullivan — that if you mention that holy name, 
you might as well keep plunging sharp knives into my heart ! 
Husht! peace to me for one minute, tormentor! Spare me 
something; I'm in your power 1" 

" Will you ate anything ? " said Mrs. Sullivan ; " poor cra- 
thur, you look like hunger an' distress ; there's enough in the 
house, blessed be them that sent it I an' you had betther thry 
an' take some nourishment, anyway," and she raised her eyes in 
a silent prayer of relief and ease for the unhappy woman, whose 
unhallowed associations had, in her opinion, se^ed her doom. 

"Will I? — will I? — ohl" she replied, "may you never 
know misery for offering it 1 Oh, bring me something — some 
refreshment — some food — for I'm dying with hunger." 

Mrs. Sullivan, who, with all her superstition, was remarkable 
for charity and benevolence, immediately placed food and drink 
before her, which the stranger absolutely devoured — taking 
care occasionally to secrete under the protuberance which ap- 
peared behind her neck a portion of what she ate. This, how- 
ever, she did, not by stealth, but openly ; merely taking means 
to prevent the concealed thing from being, by any possible acci- 
dent, discovered. 

When the craving of hunger was satisfied, she appeared to 
suffer less from the persecution of her tormentor than before ; 
whether it was, as Mrs. Sullivan thought, that the food with 
which she plied it appeased in some degree its irritability, or 
lessened that of the stranger, it was difficult to say; at all 
events, she became more composed; her eyes resumed somewhat 
of a natural expression; each sharp, ferocious glare, which shot 
from them with such intense and rapid flashes, partially disap- 
peared ; her knit brows dilated, and part of a forehead which 
had once been capacious and handsome lost the contractions 

Vol. v. — 7. 
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which deformed it by deep wrinkles. Altogether the change 
was evident, and very much relieved Mrs. Sullivan, who could 
not avoid observing it. 

^* It's not that I care much about it, if you'd think it not 
right o' me, but it's odd enough for you to keep the lower part 
of your face muffled up in that black cloth, an' then your fore- 
head, too, is covered down on your face a bit? If they're part 
of the Sar^atn" — and she shuddered at the thought — "be- 
tween you an' anything that's not good — hem 1 — I think you'd 
do well to throw thim off o' you, an' turn to thim that can pro- 
tect you from everything that's bad. Now, a scapular would 
keep all the divils in hell from one ; an' if you'd — " 

On looking at the stranger she hesitated, for the wild ex- 
pression of her eyes began to return. 

"Don't begin my punishment again," replied the woman; 
" make no alius — don't make mention in my presence of any- 
thing that's good. Husht — husht — it's beginning — easy now 
— easy 1 No," said she, " I came to tell you that only for my 
breaking a vow I made to this thing upon me, I'd be happy 
instead of miserable with it. I say, it's a good thing to have, 
if the person will use this bottle," she added, producing one, 
"as I will direct them." 

" I wouldn't wish, for my part," replied Mrs. Sullivan, "to 
have anything to do wid it — neither act nor part;" and she 
crossed herself devoutly on contemplating such an unholy alli- 
ance as that at which her companion hinted. 

"Mary Sullivan,'* replied the other, "I can put good fortune 
and happiness in the way of you and yours. It is for you the 
good is intended ; if you don't get bolii, no other can," and her 
eyes kindled as she spoke like those of the Pythoness in the 
moment of inspiration. 

Mrs. Sullivan looked at her with awe, fear, and a strong mix- 
ture of curiosity ; she had often heard that the Lianhan Shee 
had, through means of the person to whom it was bound, con- 
ferred wealth upon several, although it could never render this 
important service to those who exercised direct authority over 
it. She, therefore, experienced something like a conflict be- 
tween her fears and a love of that wealth the possession of 
which was so plainly intimated to her. 

" The money," said she, " would be one thing, but to have 
the Lianhan Shee planted over a body's shouldher — ochi the 
saints preserve us 1 — why, if it could be managed widout havin' 
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act or part wid that things people would do anything in rason 
an' fairity." 

*' You have this day been kind to me,*' replied the woman, 
" and that's what I can't say of many — dear help me ! — husht 1 
Every door is shut in my face I Does not every cheek get pale 
when I am seen ? If I meet a fellow-creature on the road, they 
turn into the field to avoid me : if I ask for food it's to a deaf 
ear I speak ; if I am thirsty, they send me to the river. What 
house would shelter me? In cold, in hunger, in dhruth^ in 
storm, and in tempest, I am alone and unfriended, hated, feared, 
an' avoided ; starving in the winter's cold, and burning in the 
summer's heat. All this is my fate here ; and — oh I oh ! oh I 
— have mercy, tormentor — have mercy! I will not lift my 
thoughts there — 111 keep the paction — but spare me now! " 

She turned round as she spoke, seeming to follow an invis- 
ible object, or, perhaps, attempting to get a more complete view 
of the mysterious being which exercised such a terrible and 
painful influence over her. Mrs. Sullivan, also, kept her eye 
fixed upon the lump, and actually believed that she saw it 
move. Fear of incurring the displeasure of what it contained, 
and a superstitious reluctance harshly to tlirust a person from 
her door who had eaten of her food, prevented her from desiring 
the woman to depart. 

**In the name of goodness," she replied, "I will have noth- 
ing to do wid your gift. Providence, blessed be his name, has 
done well for me an' mine ; and it mightn't be right to go beyant 
what it has pleased him to give me." 

" A rational sentiment 1 — I mean there's good sense in what 
you say," answered the stranger : " but you need not be afraid," 
and she accompanied the expression by holding up the bottle 
and kneeling. " Now," she added, " listen to me, and judge for 
yourself if what I say, when I swear it, can be a lie." She then 
proceeded to utter oaths of the most solemn nature, the purport 
of which was to assure Mrs. Sullivan that drinking of the bottle 
would be attended with no danger. 

" You see this little bottle : drink it. Oh, for my sake and 
your own, drink it ; it will give wealth without end to you, and 
to all belonging to you. Take one half of it before sunrise, 
and the other half when he goes down. You must stand while 
drinking it with your face to the east in the morning ; and at 
night to the west. Will you promise to do this?" 

"How would drinkin' the bottle get me money?" inquired 
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Mrs. Sullivan, who certainly felt a strong tendency of heart to 
the wealth. 

" That I can't tell now, nor would you understand it even if 
I could ; but you will know all when what I say is complied 
with." 

'^ Keep your bottle, dacent woman. I wash my hands out 
of it : the saints above guard me from the timptation I I'm sure 
it's not right, for as I'm a sinner, 'tis gettin' stronger every 
minute widin me ! Keep it ; I'm loth to bid anyone that ett o' 
my bread to go from my hearth, but if you go, I'll make it worth 
your while. Saints above, what's comin' over me. In my whole 
life I never had such a hankerin' af ther money ! Well, well, 
but it's quare entirely ! " 

"Will you drink it?" asked her companion. "If it does 
hurt or harm to you or yours, or anything but good, may what 
is hanging over me be fulfilled ! " and she extended a thin but, 
considering her years, not ungi*aceful arm, in the act of holding 
out the bottle to her kind entertainer. 

" For the sake of all that's good and gracious, take it with- 
out scruple — it is not hurtful; a child might drink every drop 
that's in it. Oh, for the sake of all you love, and of all that 
love you, take it I " and as she urged her, the tears streamed 
down her cheeks. 

" No, no," replied Mrs. Sullivan, " it'll never cross my lips ; 
not if it made me as rich as ould Henderson, that airs his 
guineas in the sun, for fraid they'd get light by lyin' past." 

" I entreat you to take it ! " said the strange woman. 

"Never, never! — once for all — I say I won't; so spare 
your breath." 

The firmness of the good housewife was not, in fact, to be 
shaken ; so, after exhausting all the motives and arguments with 
which she could urge the accomplishment of her design, the 
strange woman, having again put the bottle in her bosom, pre- 
pared to depart. 

She had now once more become calm, and resumed her seat 
with the languid air of one who has suffered much exhaustion 
and excitement. She put her hand upon her forehead for a few 
moments, as if collecting her faculties, or endeavoring to re- 
member the purport of their previous conversation. A slight 
moisture had broken through her skin, and altogether, notwith- 
standing her avowed criminality in entering into an unholy 
bond, she appeared an object of deep compassion. 
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In a moment her manner changed again, and her eyes blazed 
out once more, as she asked her alarmed hostess : 

^^ Again, Mary Sullivan, will you take the gift that I have 
it in my power to give you ? aye or no ? Speak, poor mortal, 
if you know what is for your own good." 

Mrs. Sullivan's fears, however, had overcome her love of 
money, particularly as she thought that wealth obtained in such 
a manner could not prosper; her only objection being to the 
means of acquiring it. 

" Oh I " said the stranger, " am I doomed never to meet with 
anyone who will take the promise off me by drinking of this 
bottle? Oh I but I am unhappy 1 What it is to fear — ah! 
ah I — and keep hi% commandments. Had J done so in my 
youthful time, I wouldn't now — ah — merciful mother, is there 
no relief? kill me, tormentor; kill me outright, for surely the 
pangs of hereafter cannot be greater than those you now make 
me suffer. Woman," said she, and her muscles stood out in 
extraordinary energy — "woman, Mary Sullivan — ay, if you 
should kill me — blast me — where I stand, I will say the word 

— woman — you have daughters — teach them — to fear " 

Having got so far, she stopped — her bosom heaved up and 
down — her frame shook dreadfully — her eyeballs became lurid 
and fiery — her hands were clinched, and the spasmodic throes 
of inwaid convulsion worked the white froth up to her mouth ; 
at length she suddenly became like a statue, with this wild, 
supernatural expression intense upon her, and with an awful 
calmness, by far more dreadful than excitement could be, con- 
cluded by pronouncing, in deep, husky tones, the name of God. 

Having accomplished this with such a powerful struggle, 
she turned round with pale despair in her countenance and man- 
ner, and with streaming eyes slowly departed, leaving Mrs. 
Sullivan in a situation not at all to be envied. 

In a short time the other members of the family, who had 
been out at their evening employments, returned. Bartley, her 
husband, having entered somewhat sooner than his three 
daughters from milking, was the first to come in; presently 
the girls followed, and in a few minutes they sat down to supper, 
together with the servants, who dropped in one by one, after 
the toil of the day. On placing themselves about the table, 
Bartley as usual took his seat at the head ; but Mrs. Sullivan, 
instead of occupying hers, sat at the fire in a state of uncom^ 
mon agitation. Every two or three minutes she would cross 
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herself devoutly, and matter such prayers against spiritual 
influences of an evil nature as she could compose herself to 
remember. 

"Thin why don't you come to your supper, Mary," said 
her husband, "while the sowens are warm? Brave and thick 
they are this night, anyway.'' 

His wife was silent, for so strong a hold had the strange 
woman and her appalling secret upon her mind, that it was not 
till he repeated his question three or four times — raising his 
head with surprise, and asking, " Eh, thin, Maiy, what's come 
over you — is it unwell you are?" — that she noticed what he 
said. 

" Supper I " she exclaimed, " unwell I 'tis a good right I'd 
have to be unwell, even if I was, which I am not — that is to 
«iy, unwell — but I'm all through other — I hope nothin' bad 
will happen, anyway. Feel my face, Nannie," she added, ad- 
dressing one of her daughters, " it's as cowld an' wet as a lime- 
stone — ay, an' if you found me a corpse before you, it wouldn't 
be at all strange." 

There was a general pause at the seriousness of this intima- 
tion. The husband rose from his supper, and went up to the 
hearth where she sat. 

"Turn round to the light," said he; "why, Mary dear, in 
the name of woudher, what ails you? for you're like a corpse 
sure enough. Can't you tell us what has happened, or what 
put you in such a state? Why, childhre, the cowld sweat's 
teemin' off her ! " 

The poor woman, unable to sustain the shock produced by 
her interview with the stranger, found herself getting more 
weak, and requested a drink of water ; but before it could be 
put to her lips, she laid her head upon the back of the chair and 
fainted. Grief and uproar and confusion followed this alarming 
incident. The presence of mind, so necessary on such occasions, 
was wholly lost ; one ran here, and another there, all jostling 
against each other, without being cool enough to render her 
proper assistance. The daughters were in tears, and Bartley 
himself was dreadfully shocked by seeing his wife apparently 
lifeless before him. 

She soon recovered, however, and relieved them from the 
apprehension of her death, which they thought had actually 
taken place. "Mary," said her husband, "something quare 
entirely has happened, or you wouldn't be in this state I " 
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«« Did any of you see a strange woman lavin' the house a 
minute or two before yees come in?'* she inquired. 

" No," they replied, " not a stim of anyone did we see." 

** Wurrah dheelish 1 No ? — now is it possible yees didn't? " 
She then described her, but all declared they had seen no such 
person. 

*^ Bartley, whisper," said she, and beckoning him over to 
her, in few words she revealed the secret. The husband grew 
pale and crossed himself. ^^ Mother of Saints I childhre," said 
he, "a Lianhan Shee!^^ The words were no sooner uttered 
than every countenance assumed the pallidness of death : and 
every right hand was raised in the act of blessing the person 
and crossing the forehead. " The Lianhan Shee!^^ all exclaimed 
in fear and horror. " This day's Friday, God betwixt us an' 
harm!" 

It was now after dusk, and the hour had already deepened 
into the darkness of a calm, moonless summer night; the hearth, 
therefore, in a short time, became surrounded by a circle con- 
sisting of every person in the house ; the door was closed and 
securely bolted ; a struggle for the safest seat took place ; and 
to Bartley's shame be it spoken, he lodged himself on the hob 
within the jamb, as the most distant situation from the fearful 
being known as the Lianhan Shee, The recent terror, however, 
brooded over them all; their topic of conversation was the mys- 
terious visit, of which Mrs. Sullivan gave a painfully accurate 
detail ; whilst every ear of those who composed her audience 
was set, and every single hair of their heads bristled up, as if 
awakened into distinct life by the story. Bartley looked into 
the fire soberly, except when the cat, in prowling about the 
dresser, electrified him into a start of fear, which sensation went 
round every link of the living chain about the hearth. 

The next day the story spread through the whole parish, 
accumulating in interest and incident as it went. Where it re- 
ceived the touches, embellishments, and emendations with which 
it was amplified, it would be difficult to say ; everyone told it, 
forsooth, exactly as he heard it from another ; but, indeed, it is 
not improbable that those through whom it passed were uncon- 
scious of the additions it had received at their hands. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that imagination in such cases 
often colors highly without a premeditated design of falsehood. 
Fear and dread, however, accompanied its progress ; such fami- 
lies as had neglected to keep holy water in their houses bor- 
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rowed some from their neighbors ; every old prayer which had 
become rusty from disuse was brightened up ; charms were 
hung about the necks of cattle, and gospels about those of chil- 
dren ; crosses were placed over the doors and windows ; no un- 
clean water was thrown out before sunrise or after dusk ; 

<*E'en those prayed now who never prayed before. 
And those who always prayed still prayed the more.'' 

The inscrutable woman who caused such general dismay in 
the parish was an object of much pity. Avoided, feared, and 
detested, she could find no rest for her weary feet, nor any shel- 
ter for her unprotected head. If she was seen approaching a 
house, the door and windows were immediately closed against 
her ; if met on the way, she was avoided as a pestilence. How 
she lived no one could tell, for none would permit themselves 
to know. It was asserted that she existed without meat or 
drink, and that she was doomed to remain possessed of life, the 
prey of hunger and thirst, until she could get some one weak 
enough to break the spell by drinking her hellish draught, to 
taste which, they said, would be to change places with herself 
and assume her despair and misery. 

There had lived in the country, about six months before her 
appearance in it, a man named Stephenson. He was unmarried, 
and the last of his family. This person led a solitary and se- 
cluded life, exhibiting during the last years of his existence 
strong symptoms of eccentricity, which, for some months before 
liis death, assumed a character of unquestionable derangement. 
He was founa one morning hanging by a halter in his own 
stable, where he had, under the influence of his malady, com- 
mitted suicide. At this time the public press had not, as now, 
familiarized the minds of the people to that dreadful crime, and 
it was consequently looked upon then with an intensity of hor- 
ror of which we can scarcely entertain any adequate notion. 
His farm remained unoccupied, for while an acre of land could 
be obtained in any other quarter no man would enter upon 
such unhallowed premises. The house was locked up, and it 
was currently reported that Stephenson and the devil each night 
repeated the hanging scene in the stable ; and that when the 
former was committing the "hopeless sin," the halter slipped 
several times from the beam of the stable loft, when Satan came, 
in the shape of a dark-complexioned man with a hollow voice, 
and secured the rope until Stephenson's end was accomplished. 
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In this stable did the wanderer take up her residence at 
night; and when we consider the belief of the people in the 
night-scenes which occurred in it, we need not be surprised at 
the new feature of horror which this circumstance superadded 
to her character. Her presence and appearance in the parish 
were dreadful ; a public outcry was soon raised against her, 
which, were it not from fear of her power over their lives and 
cattle, would have ended in her death. None, however, had 
courage to grapple with her, or to attempt expelling her by 
violence, lest a signal vengeance might be taken on any who 
dared to injure a woman that could call in the terrible aid of the 
lAanhan Shee. 

In this state of feeling they applied to the parish priest, who, 
on hearing the marvelous stories related concerning her, and on 
questioning each man closely upon his authority, could perceive 
that, like most other repoiis, they were to be traced principally 
to the imagination and fears of the people. He ascertained, 
however, enough from Hartley Sullivan to justify a belief that 
there was something certainly uncommon about the woman; 
and being of a cold, phlegmatic disposition, with some humor, he 
desired them to go home, if they were wise — he shook his head 
mysteriously as he spoke — " and do the woman no injury, if 
they didn't wish" — and with this abrupt hint he sent them 
about their business. 

This, however, did not satisfy them. In the same parish 
lived a suspended priest, called Father Philip O'Dallaghy, who 
supported himself, as most of them do, by curing certain dis- 
eases of the people — miraculously 1 He had no other means 
of subsistence, nor, indeed, did he seem strongly devoted to life, 
or to the pleasures it afforded. He was not addicted to those 
intemperate habits which characterize " blessed priests " in gen- 
eral ; spirits he never tasted, nor any food that could be termed 
a luxury, or even a comfort. His communion with the people 
was brief and marked by a tone of severe, contemptuous misan- 
thropy. He seldom stirred abroad except during morning, or 
in the evening twilight, when he might be seen gliding amidst 
the coming darkness like a dissatisfied spirit. His life was an 
austere one, and his devotional practices were said to be of the 
most remorseful character. Such a man, in fact, was calculated 
to hold a powerful sway over the prejudices and superstitions 
of the people. This was true. His power was considered 
almost unlimited, and his life one that would not disgrace the 
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highest saint in the calendar. There were not wanting some 
persons in the parish who hinted that Father Felix O'Rourke, 
the parish priest, was himself rather reluctant to incur the dis- 
pleasure, or challenge the power of the Lianhan Shee^ by driving 
its victim out of the parish. The opinion of these persons was, 
in its distinct, unvarnished reality, that Father Felix absolutely 
showed the white feather on this critical occasion — that he 
became shy, and begged leave to decline being introduced to 
this intractable pair — seeming to intimate that he did not at 
all relish adding them to the stock of his acquaintances. 

Father Philip they considered as a decided contrast to him 
on this point. His stern and severe manner, rugged, and when 
occasion demanded, daring, they believed suitable to the quali- 
ties requisite for sustaining such an interview. They accord- 
ingly waited on him; and after Hartley and his friends had 
given as faithful a report of the* circumstances, as, considering 
all things, could be expected, he told Bartley he would hear 
from Mrs. Sullivan's own lips the authentic narrative. This 
was quite satisfactory, and what was expected from him. As 
for himself, he appeared to take no particular interest in the 
matter, further than that of allaying the ferment and alarm which 
had spread through the parish. 

"Plase your reverence," said Bartley, "she came in to Mary, 
and she alone in the house, and for the matther o' that, I 
believe she laid hands upon her, and tossed and tumbled the 
crathur, and she but a sickly woman, through the four comers 
of the house. Not that Mary lets an so mucli, but I know from 
her way when she spakes about her that it's thruth, your rever- 
ence." 

" But didn't the Lianhan Shee,'*^ said one of them, " put a 
sharp-pointed knife to her breast, wid a divilish intintion of 
makin' her give the best of atin* an' dhrinkin' the house 
afforded?" 

" She got the victuals, to a sartinty," replied Bartley, " and 
* overlooked ' my woman for her pains ; for she's not the picture 
of herself since." 

Everyone now told some magnified and terrible circumstance 
illustrating the formidable power of the Lianhan Shee. 

When they had finished, the sarcastic lip of the priest curled 
into an expression of irony and contempt ; his brow, which was 
naturally black and heavy, darkened ; and a keen, but rather 
ferocious-looking eye, shot forth a glance which, while it inti- 
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mated disdain for those to whom it was directed, spoke also of 
a dark and troubled spirit in himself. The man seemed to brook 
with scorn the degrading situation of a religious quack, to which 
some uncontrollable destiny had doomed him. 

" I shall see your wife to-morrow," said he to Bartley ; "and 
after hearing the plain account of what happened, I will consider 
what is best to be done with this dark, perhaps unhappy, per- 
haps guilty character ; but whether dark, or unhappy, or guilty, 
I, for one, should not, and will not, avoid her. Go, and bring 
me word to-morrow evening, when I can see her on the follow- 
ing day. Begone I " 

When they withdrew, Father Philip paced his room for some 
time in silence and anxiety. 

" Ay," said he, " wretches I sunk in the grossest superstition 
and ignorance, and yet, perhaps, happier in your degradation 
than tiiose who, in the pride of knowledge, can only look back 
upon a life of crime and misery. What is a skeptic ? What is 
an infidel? Men who, when they will not submit to moral 
restraint, harden themselves into skepticism and infidelity, until, 
in the headlong career of guilt, that which was first adopted to 
lull the outcry of conscience, is supported by the pretended 
pride of principle. Principle is a skeptic I Hollow and devilish 
lie I Would I have plunged into skepticism had I not first 
violated the moral sanctions of religion? Never. I became an 
infidel because I first became a villain ! Writhing under a load 
of guilt, that which I wished might be true I soon forced myself 
to think true: and now" — he here clenched his hands and 
groaned — " now — ay, now — and hereafter — oh, that here- 
after I Why can I not shake the thoughts of it from my con- 
science? Religion! Christianity! With all the hardness of 
an infidel's heart, I feel your truth ; because, if every man were 
the villain that infidelity would make him, then, indeed, might 
every man curse God for the existence bestowed upon him — as 
I would, but dare not do. Yet why can I not believe ? Alas ! 
why should God accept an unrepentant heart? Am I not a 
hypocrite, mocking Him by a guilty pretension to His power, 
and leading the dark into thicker darkness ? Then these hands 
— blood ! — broken vows — ha ! ha ! ha ! Well, go — let misery 
have its laugh, like the light that breaks from the thunder- 
cloud. Prefer Voltaire to Christ ; sow the wind, and reap the 
whirlwind, as I have done — ha ! ha ! ha ! Swim, world — swim 
about me I I have lost the ways of Providence, and am dark ! 
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She awaits me : but I broke the chain that galled us : yet it still 
rankles — still rankles I " 

The unhappy man threw himself into a chair in a paroxysm 
of frenzied agony. For more than an hour he sat in the same 
posture, until he became gradually hardened into a stiff, lethar- 
gic insensibility, callous and impervious to feeling, reason, or 
religion — an awful transition from a visitation of conscience so 
terrible as that which he had just suffered. At length he arose, 
and by walking moodily about, relapsed into his usual gloomy 
and restless character. 

When Bartley went home, he communicated to his wife 
Father Philip's intention of calling on the following day, to 
hear a correct account of the Idanhan Shee, 

" Why, thin," said she, " I'm glad of it, for I intinded my- 
self to go to him, anyway, to get my new scapular consecrated. 
How-an-ever, as he's to come, I'll get a set of gospels for the 
boys an' girls, an' he can consecrate all when his hand's in. 
Aroon, Bartley, they say that man's so holy that he can do any- 
thing — ay, melt a body off the face o' the earth, like snow off 
of a ditch. Dear me, but the power they have is strange, all 
out I" 

" There's no use in gettin' him anything to ate or dhrink," 
replied Bartley ; " he wouldn't take a glass o' whisky once in 
seven years. Throth, myself thinks he's a little too dhry ; sure 
he might be holy enough, and yet take a sup of an odd time. 
There's Father Felix, an' though we all know he's far from bein' 
so blessed a man as he is, yet he has friendship and neighborli- 
ness in him, an' never refuses a glass in rason." 

" But do you know what I was tould about Father Philip, 
Bartley?" 

" I'll tell you that af ther I hear it, Mary, my woman ; you 
won't expect me to tell what I don't know ? — ha ! ha ! ha I " 

" Behave, Bartley, an' quit your jokin' now, at all evints ; 
keep it till we're talkin' of somethin' else, an' don't let us be 
committin' sin, maybe, while we're spakin' of what we're spakin' 
about ; but they say it's as thrue as the sun to the dial : — the 
Lint afore last it was — he never tasted mate or dhrink durin' 
the whole seven weeks I Oh, you needn't stare I it's well known 
by thim that has as much sinse as you — no, not so much as 
you'd carry on the point o' this knittin' needle. Well, sure, the 
housekeeper an' the two sarvants wondhered — faix, they 
couldn't do less — an' took it into their heads to watch him 
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Cj^osely; an' what do yon think — blessed be all the saints 
above I — what do you think they seen f " 

" The goodness above knows ; for me — I don't.'* 

^< Why, thin, whin he was asleep they seen a small silk thread 
in his mouth that came down through the ceilin' from heaven, 
and he suckin' it, just as a child would his mother's breast whin 
the crathur ud be asleep : so that was the way he was supported 
by the angels I An' I remimber myself, though he's a dark, 
spare, yallow man at all times, yet he never looked half so fat 
an' rosy as he did the same Lint I " 

" Glory be to heaven ! Well, well — it is sthrange the power 
they have I As for him, I'd as lee meet St. Pether, or St. Path- 
rick himself, as him ; for one can't but fear him, somehow." 

** Fear him 1 Och, it ud be the pity o' thim that ud do any- 
thing to vex or anger that man. Why, his very look ud wither 
thim, till there wouldn't be the thrack o' thim on the earth ; an' 
as for his curse, why it ud scorch thim to ashes ! " 

As it was generally known that Father Philip was to visit 
Mrs. Sullivan the next day, in order to hear an account of the 
mystery which filled the parish with such fear, a very great num- 
ber of the parishioners were assembled in and about Bartley's 
long before he made his appearance. At length he was seen 
walking slowly down the road, with an open book in his hand, 
on the pages of which he looked from time to time. When he 
approached the house those who were standing about it assem- 
bled in a body, and, with one consent, uncovered their heads and 
asked his blessing. His appearance bespoke a mind ill at ease ; 
his face was haggard, and his eyes bloodshot. On seeing the 
people kneel, he smiled with his usual bitterness, and, shaking 
his hand with an air of impatience over them, muttered some 
words, rather in mockery of the ceremony than otherwise. They 
then rose, and blessing themselves, put on their hats, rubbed the 
dust off their knees, and appeared to think themselves recruited 
by a peculiar accession of grace. 

On entering the house the same form was repeated; and 
when it was over, the best chair was placed for him by Mary's 
own hands, and the fire stirred up, and a line of respect drawn, 
within which none was to intrude, lest he might feel in any de- 
gree incommoded. 

*'My good neighbor," said he to Mrs. Sullivan, "what 
strange woman is this, who has thrown the parish into such a 
ferment? I'm told she paid ypu a visit. Pray sit down." 
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" I humbly thank your reverence," said Mary, courtesying 
lowly, " but I'd rather not sit, sir, if you plase. I hope I baow 
what respect manes, your reverence. Barny Bradagh, FU thank 
you to stand up, if you plase, an' his i^everence to the fore, 
Barny." 

" I ax your reverence's pardon, an' yours, too, Mrs. Sullivan : 
sure we didn't mane the disrespect, anyhow, sir, plase your 
reverence." 

^^ About this woman, and the LiaTihan Shee f " said the priest, 
without noticing Barny's apology. "Pray what do you pre- 
cisely understand by a Lianhan Sheet " 

" Why, sir," replied Mary, " some sthrange bein' from the 
good people, or fairies, that sticks to some persons. There's a 
bargain, sir, your reverence, made atween thim ; an' the divil, 
sir, that is the ould boy — the saints about us ! — has a hand in 
it. The Lianhan Shee^ your reverence, is never seen only by 
thim it keeps wid ; but — hem 1 — it always, wid the help of the 
ould boy, conthrives, sir, to make the person brake the agree- 
ment, an' thin it has thim in its power; but if they douH brake 
the agreement, thin iV% in their power. If they can get any- 
body to put in their place, they may get out o' the bargain; for 
they can, of a sartinty, give oceans o' money to people, but can't 
take any themselves, plase your reverence. But sure where's 
the use o' me to be tellin' your reverence what you know betther 
nor myself? — an' why shouldn't you, or anyone that has the 
power you have? " 

He smiled again at this in his own peculiar manner, and 
was proceeding to inquire more particularly into the nature of 
the interview, between them, when the noise of feet, and sounds 
of general alarm, accompanied by a rush of people into the 
house, arrested his attention, and he hastily inquired into the 
cause of the commotion. Before he could receive a reply, how- 
ever, the house was almost crowded: and it was not without 
considerable difficulty that, by the exertions of Mrs. Sullivan 
and Bartley, sufficient order and quiet were obtained to hear dis- 
tinctly what was said. 

"Plase your reverence," said several voices at once, "they're 
comin' hot-foot, into the very house to us 1 Was ever tlie likes 
seen ? an' they must know right well, sir, that you're widin it" 

"Who are coming? " he inquired. 

" Why, the woman, sir, an' her good peU t^e Lianhan Sheej 
your reverence." 
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'^ Well," said he, ^' but why should you all appear so blanched 
with terror? Let her come in, and we shall see how far she 
is capable of injuring her fellow creatures : some maniac," he 
:iiuttered, in a low soliloquy, ^^ whom the villainy of the world 
has driven into derangement — some victim to a hand like m — 
Well, they say there is a Providence, yet such things are per- 
mitted?" 

" He's saying a prayer now," observed one of them ; " haven't 
ire a good right to be thankful that he's in the place wid us 
vhile she's in it, or dear knows what harm she might do us — 
maybe rise the wind I " 

As the latter speaker concluded, there was a dead silence. 
The persons about the door crushed each other backwards, their 
feet set out before them, and their shoulders laid with violent 
pressure against those who stood behind, for each felt anxious 
to avoid all danger of contact with a being against whose power 
even a blessed priest found it necessary to guard himself by a 
prayer. 

At length a low murmur ran among the people — "Father 
O'Rourkel — here's Father O'Rourkel — he has turned the 
comer afther her, an' they're both comin' in." Immediately 
they entered, but it was quite evident, from the manner of the 
worthy priest, that he was unacquainted with the person of this 
singular being. When they crossed the threshold, the priest 
advanced, and expressed his surprise at the throng of people 
assembled. 

" Plase your reverence," said Hartley, " that'^s the woman," 
nodding significantly towards her as he spoke, but without look- 
ing at her person, lest the evil eye he dreaded so much might 
aieet his, and give him " the blast." 

The dreaded female, on seeing the house in such a crowded 
state, started, paused, and glanced with some terror at the per- 
sons assembled. Her dress was not altered since her last visit ; 
but her countenance, though more meager and emaciated, ex- 
pressed but little of the unsettled energy which then flashed 
from her eyes, and distorted her features by the depth of that 
mysterious excitement by which she had been agitated. Her 
countenance was still muffled as before, the awful protuberance 
rose from her shoulders, and the same band which Mrs. Sullivan 
had alluded to during their interview was bound about the 
upper part of her forehead. 

She had already stood upwards of two minutes, during which 
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the fall of a feather might be heard, yet none bade God bless 
her — no kind hand was extended to greet her — no heart 
warmed in affection towards her; on the contrary, every eye 
glanced at her, as a being marked with enmity towards God. 
Blanched faces and knit brows, the signs of fear and hatred, 
were turned upon her; her breath was considered pestilential, 
and her touch paralysis. There she stood, proscribed, avoided, 
and hunted like a tigress, all fearing to encounter, yet wishing 
to exterminate her! Who could she be? — or what had she 
done, that the finger of the Almighty marked her out for such 
a fearful weight of vengeance ? 

Father Philip rose and advanced a few steps, until he stood 
confronting her. His person was tall, his features dark, severe, 
and solemn: and when the nature of the investigation about 
to take place is considered, it need not be wondered at that 
the moment was, to those present, one of deep and impressive 
interest — such as a visible conflict between a supposed cham- 
pion of God and a supernatural being was calculated to excite. 

"Woman," said he, in his deep, stem voice, "tell me who 
and what you are, and why you assume a character of such a 
repulsive and mysterious nature, when it can entail only misery, 
shame, and persecution on yourself ? I conjure you, in the name 
of Him after whose image you are created, to speak truly I '* 

He paused, and the tall figure stood mute before him. The 
silence was dead as death — every breath was hushed — and 
the persons assembled stood immovable as statues! Still she 
spoke not; but the violent heaving of her breast evinced the 
internal working of some dreadf^ struggle. Her face before 
was pale — it was now ghastly; her lips became blue, and her 
eyes vacant. 

" Speak ! " said he, " I conjure you in the name of the 
power by whom you livel" 

It is probable that the agitation under which she labored 
was produced by the severe effort made to sustain the unex- 
pected trial she had to undergo. 

For some minutes her struggle continued ; but having be- 
gun at its highest pitch, it gradually subsided until it settled 
in a calmness which appeared fixed and awful as the resolution 
of despair. With breathless composure she turned round, and 
put back that part of her dress which concealed her face, except 
the band on her forehead, which she did not remove ; having 
done this, she turned again, and walked calmly towards Father 
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Philip, with a deadly smile upon her thin lips. When within 
a step of where he stood, she paused, and riveting her eyes upon 
him, exclaimed: 

" Who and what am I ? The victim of infidelity and you, 
the bearer of a cursed existence, the scoff and scorn of the 
world, the monument of a broken vow and a guilty life, a be- 
ing scourged by the scorpion lash of conscience, blasted by 
periodical insanity, pelted by the winter's storm, scorched by 
the summer's heat, withered by starvation, hated by man, and 
touched into my inmost spirit by the anticipated tortures of 
future misery. I have no rest for the sole of my foot, no re- 
pose for a head distracted by the contemplation of a guilty life ; 
I am the unclean spirit which walketh to seek rest and findeth 
none; I am — what you made me! Behold," she added, hold- 
ing up the bottle, '*this failed, and I live to accuse you. But 
no, you are my husband — though our imion was but a guilty 
form, and I will bury that in silence. You thought me dead, 
and you flew to avoid punishment — did you avoid it? No; 
the finger of God has written pain and punishment upon your 
brow. I have been in all characters, in all shapes, have spoken 
with the tongue of a peasant, moved in my natural sphere ; but 
my knees were smitten, my brain stricken, and the wild malady 
which banishes me from society has been upon me for years. 
Such I am, and such, I say, have you made me. As for you, 
kind-hearted woman, there was nothing in this bottle but pure 
water. The interval of reason returned this day, and having 
remembered glimpses of our conversation I came to apologize 
to you and to explain the nature of my unhappy distemper, and 
to beg a little bread, which T have not tasted for two days. I 
at times conceive myself attended by an evil spirit, shaped out 
by a guilty conscience, and this is the only familiar which at- 
tends me, and by it I have been dogged into madness through 
every turning of life. While it lasts I am subject to spasms 
and convulsive starts which are exceedingly painful. The 
lump on my back is the robe I wore when innocent in my peace- 
ful convent." 

The intensity of general interest was now transferred to 
Father Philip; every face was turned towards him, but he 
cared not. A solemn stillness yet prevailed among all present. 
From the moment she spoke, her eye drew his with the power 
of a basilisk. His pale face became like marble, not a muscle 
moved ; and when she ceased speaking, his bloodshot eyes were 
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still fixed upon her countenance with a gloomy calmness like 
that which precedes a tempest. They stood before each other, 
dreadful counterparts in guilt, for truly his spirit was as dark 
as hers. 

At length he glanced angrily around him. — '* Well," said 
he, ^^what is it now, ye infatuated wretches, to trust in the 
sanctity of man f Learn from me to place the same confidence 
in God which you place in his ffuilty creatures^ and you will not 
lean on a broken reed. Father O'Rourke, you too witness my 
disgrace, but not my punishment. It is pleasant, no doubt, to 
have a topic for conversation at your conferences ; enjoy it. As 
for you, Margaret, if society lessen misery, we may be less mis- 
erable. But the band of your order and the remembrance of 
your vow is on your forehead, like the mark of Cain — tear it 
off, and let it not blast a man who is the victim of prejudice 
still, nay, of superstition, as well as of guilt ; tear it from my 
sight." His eyes kindled fearfully as he attempted to pull it 
away by force. 

She calmly took it off, and he immediately tore it into 
pieces, and stamped upon the fragments as he flung them on 
the ground. 

"Come, "said the despairing man, "come — there is a shel- 
ter for you, but no peace! — food, and drink, and raiment, but 
no pea^e ! — NO peace I " As he uttered these words, in a 
voice that rose rapidly to its highest pitch, he took her hand, 
and they both departed to his own residence. 

The amazement and horror of those who were assembled in 
Hartley's house cannot be described. Our readers may be as- 
sured that they debpened in character as they spread through 
the parish. An undefined fear of this mysterious pair seized 
upon the people, for their images were associated in their 
minds with darkness and crime, and supernatural communion. 
The departing words of Father Philip rang in their ears: they 
trembled, and devoutly crossed themselves, as fancy again re- 
peated the awful exclamation of the priest — "No peace I no 
peace ! " 

When Father Philip and his unhappy associate went home 
he instantly made her a surrender of his small property; but 
with difficulty did he command sufficient calmness to accom- 
plish even this. He was distracted — his blood seemed to have 
been turned to fire — he clenched his hands, and he g^nashed 
his teeth, and exhibited the wildest symptoms of madness. 
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About ten o'clock he desired fuel for a large fire to be brought 
into the kitchen, and got a strong cord, which he coiled and 
threw carelessly on the table. The family were then ordered 
to bed. About eleven they were all asleep ; and at the solemn 
hour of twelve he heaped additional fuel upon the living turf, 
until the blaze shone with scorching light through the kitchen. 
Dark and desolating was the tempest within him, as he paced, 
with agitated steps, before the crackling fire. 

"She is risen 1" he exclaimed — "the specter of all my 
crimes is risen, to haunt me through life! I am a murderer — 
yet she lives, and my guilt is not the less! The stamp of 
eternal infamy is upon me — the finger of scorn will mark me 
out — the tongue of reproach will sting me like that of the ser- 
pent — the deadly touch of shame will cover me like a leper — 
the laws of society will crush the murderer, not the less that 
his wickedness in blood has miscarried: after that comes the 
black and terrible tribunal of the Almighty's vengeance — of 
his fiery indignation! Hush! — What sounds are those? 
They deepen — they deepen! Is it thunder? It cannot be 
the crackling of the blaze 1 It i% thunder! — but it speaks only 
to my ear ! Hush ! — Great God, there is a change in my voice ! 
It is hollow and supernatural ! Could a change have come over 
me? Am I living? Could I have — hah! — Could I have de- 
parted? and am I now at length given over to the worm that 
never dies ? If it be at my heart I may feel it God ! — I am 
danmed! Here is a viper twined about my limbs, trying to 
dart its fangs into my heart ! Hah ! there are feet pacing in 
the room, too, and I hear voices! I am surrounded by evil 
spirits ! Who's there ? — What are you ? — Speak ! — They are 
silent ! — There is no answer ! Again comes the thunder 1 But 
perchance this is not my place of punishment, and I will try to 
leave these horrible spirits ! " 

He opened the door, and passed out into a small green field 
that lay behind the house. The night was calm, and the silence 
profound as death. Not a cloud obscured the heavens; the 
light of the moon fell upon the stillness of the scene around 
him with all the touching beauty of a moonlit midnight in sum- 
mer. Here he paused a moment, felt his brow, then his heart, 
the palpitations of which fell audibly upon his ear. He became 
somewhat cooler; the images of madness which had swept 
through his stormy brain disappeared, and were succeeded by a 
lethargic vacancy of thought which almost deprived him of the 
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consciousness of his own identity. From the green field he 
descended mechanically to a little glen which opened beside it. 
It was one of those delightful spots to which the heart clingeth. 
Its sloping sides were clothed with patches of wood, on the 
leaves of which the moonlight glanced with a soft luster, ren- 
dered more beautiful by their stillness. That side on which the 
light could not fall lay in deep shadow, which occasionally gave 
to the rocks and small projecting precipices an appearance of 
monstrous and unnatural life. Having passed through the 
tangled mazes of the glen, he at length reached its bottom, along 
which ran a brook, such as, in the description of the poet — 

" — In the leafy month of June, 
Unto the sleeping woods all night, 
Singeth a quiet tune." 

Here he stood, and looked upon the green winding margin of 
the streamlet — but its song he heard not. With the terrors of 
a guilty conscience the beautiful in nature can have no associa- 
tion. He looked up the glen, but its picturesque windings, 
soft vistas, and wild underwood mingling with gray rocks and 
taller trees, all mellowed by the moonbeams, had no charms for 
him. He maintained a profound silence — but it was not the 
silence of reflection. He endeavored to recall the scenes of the 
past day, but could not bring them back to his memory. Even 
the fiery tide of thought which, like burning lava, seared his 
brain a few moments before, was now cold and hardened. He 
could remember nothing. The convulsion of his mind was 
over, and his faculties were impotent and collapsed. 

In this state he unconsciously retraced his steps, and had 
again reached the paddock adjoining his house, when, as he 
thought, the figure of his paramour stood before him. In a 
moment his former paroxysm returned, and with it the gloomy 
images of a guilty mind, charged with the extravagant horrors 
of brain-struck madness. 

" What ! " he exclaimed, " the band still on your forehead I 
Tear it off!" 

He caught at the form as he spoke, but there was no resist- 
ance to his grasp. On looking again towards the spot she had 
ceased to be visible. The storm within him arose once more : 
he rushed into the kitchen, where the fire blazed out with fiercer 
heat ; again he imagined that the thunder came to his ears, but 
the thunderings which he heard were only the voice of con- 
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science. Again his own footsteps and his voice sounded in 
his fancy as the footsteps and voices of fiends, with which his 
imagination peopled the room. His state and his existence 
seemed to him a confused and troubled dream; he tore his 
hair — threw it on the table — and immediately started back 
with a hollow groan. His locks, which but a few hours before 
had been as black as the raven's wing, were now white as snow I 
On discovering this he gave a low but frantic laugh. " Ha, 
ha, ha!" he exclaimed; "here is another mark — here is food 
for despair. Silently, but surely, did the hand of God work 
this, as a proof that I am hopeless! But I will bear it; I 
will bear the sight I I now feel myself a man blasted by the 
eye of God himself ! Ha, ha, ha I Food for despair ! Food for 
despair ! " 

Immediately he passed into his own room, and approaching 
the looking-glass beheld a sight calculated to move a statue. 
His hair had become literally white, but the shades of his dark 
complexion, now distorted by terror and madness, flitted, as 
his features worked under the influence of his tremendous pas- 
sions, into an expression so frightful that deep fear came over 
himself. He snatched one of his razors, and fled from the glass 
to the kitchen. He looked upon the fire, and saw the white 
ashes lying around its edge. 

" Ha I " said he, " the light is come I I see the sign. I am 
directed and I will follow it. There is yet one hope. The im- 
molation I I shall be saved, yet so as by fire. It is for this my 
hair has become white — the sublime warning for my self nsacri- 
fice I The color of ashes ! — white — white ! It is so I — I will 
sacrifice my body in material fire, to save my soul from that 
which is eternal! But I had anticipated the Sign I The self- 
sacrifice is accepted ! " 

We must here draw a veil over that which ensued, as the 
description of it would be both unnatural and revolting. Let 
it be sufficient to say that the next morning he was burned to a 
cinder, with the exception of his feet and legs, which remained 
as monuments of, perhaps, the most dreadful suicide that ever 
was committed by man. His razor, too, was found bloody, and 
several clots of gore were discovered about the hearth ; from 
which circumstances it was plain that he had reduced his 
strength so much by loss of blood that when he committed him- 
self to the flames, he was unable, even had he been willing, to 
avoid the fiery and awful sacrifice of which he made himself the 
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victim. If anything could deepen the impression of fear and 
awe already so general among the people, it was the unpar- 
alleled nature of his death. Its circumstances are well known 
in the parish and county wherein it occurred — for it is no fiction, 
gentle reader I and the titular bishop who then presided over 
the diocese declared that while he lived no person bearing the 
unhappy man's name should ever be admitted to the clerical 
order. 

The shock produced by his death struck the miserable 
woman into the darkness of settled derangement. She sur- 
vived him some years, but wandered about through the province, 
still, according to the superstitious belief of the people, tor- 
mented by the terrible enmity of the Lianhan Shee, 

As the reader may be disposed to consider the nature of the priest^s 
death an unjustifiable stretch of fiction, I have only to say, in reply, that it is 
no fiction at all. It is not, I believe, more than forty, or perhaps fifty, years 
since a priest committed his body to the flames for the purpose of saving his 
soul by an incrematory sacrifice. The object of a suicide unparalleled in the 
history of that mad and melancholy crime was ascertained by a letter which 
he left behind him. There Ib an old dormant superstition still to be found in 
Ireland on this very subject. It is believed by some that a priest guilty of 
great crimes possesses the privilege of securing salvation by self-sacrifice. We 
have heard two or three legends among the people in which this principle 
predominated. The outlines of one of these, caUed ^* The Toung Priest and 
Brian Braar,** were as follows : — 

A young priest on his way to the College of Yalladolid, in Spain, was 
benighted, but found a lodging in a small inn on the roadside. Here he was 
tempted by a young maiden of great beauty, who, in the moment of his weak- 
ness, extorted from him a bond signed with his blood, binding himself to her 
forever. She turned out to be an evil spirit ; and the young priest proceeded 
to Yalladolid with a heavy heart, confessed his crime to the superior, who sent 
him to the Pope, who sent him to a friar in the county of Armagh, caUed 
Brian Braar, who sent him to the devil. The devil, on the strength of Brian 
Braar's letter, gave him a warm reception, held a cabinet council immediately, 
and laid the dispatch before his colleagues, who agreed that the claimant 
should get back his bond from the brimstone lady who had inveigled him. 
She, however, obstinately refused to surrender it, and stood upon her bond, 
until threatened with being thrown three times into Brian Braar's furnace. 
This tamed her : the man got his bond, and returned to Brian Braar on earth. 
Kow Brian Braar had for three years jMist abandoned God, and taken to the 
study of magic with the devil; a circumstance which accounts for his influ- 
ence below. The young priest, having possessed himself of his bond, went to 
Lough Derg to wash away his sins; and Brian Braar having also become 
penitent, the two worthies accompanied each other to the lake. On entering 
the boat, however, to cross over to the island, such a storm arose as drove 
them back. Brian assured his companion that he himself was the cause of it. 

** There is now," said he, " but one more chance for me, and we must 
have recourse to it." 

He then returned homewards, and both had reached a hillside near 
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Brian^s house, when the latter desired the young priest to remain there a few 
minutes, and he would return to him; which he did with a hatchet in his 
hand. 

**Now," said he, **you must cut me into four quarters, and mince my 
body into small bits, then cast them into the air, and let them go with the 
wind." 

The priest, by much entreaty, complied with his wishes, and returned to 
liough Derg, where he lived twelve years upon one meal of bread and water 
per diem. Having now purified himself, he returned home; but on passing 
the hill where he had minced the Friar, he was astonished to see the same 
man celebrating mass attended by a very penitential looking congregation of 
spirits. 

*^Ah," said Brian Braar, when mass was over, *^you are now a happy 
man. With regard to my state, for the voluntary sacrifice I have made qf 
myself, I am to be eaved ; but I must remain on this mountain until the Day 
of Judgment." So saying, he disappeared. 

There is little to be said about the superstition of the Lianhan Shee, 
except that it existed as we have drawn it, and that it is now fading fast 
away. There is also something appropriate in associating the heroine of this 
little story with the being called the Lianhan Shee, because, setting the super- 
stition aside, any female who fell into her crime was called Lianhan 8hee. 
Lianlian Shee an Sagarth signifies a priest^s paramour, or, as the country 
people say, ** Miss." Both terms have now nearly become obsolete. 
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JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 

Janb (Welsh) Cabltle, wife of Thomas Carlyle, bom at Had- 
dington^ Scotland, July 14, 1801 ; died in London, April 21, 1866. 
She was the daughter of John Welsh, a physician of eminence, who 
when he died left his estate to his daughter, then eighteen. She 
married the famous author of " Sartor Resartus,'^ but their life to- 
gether was far from happy as may be read in her letters. 

Jane Carlyle died suddenly. Early in 1866 her husband had 
been chosen Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh. He had 
gone thither to deliver his Inaugural Address, and was to come 
home in a day or two. On the 21st of April his wife having posted 
a pleasant note to her husband, went out for a drive in Hyde Park. 
After an hour or two the coachman, having received no orders for 
returning, looked into the carriage. Mrs. Carlyle sat there dead, 
with her hands folded in her lap. 

" Her Letters, '^ edited by her husband, were published in 1883, 
the work being given to the world by J. A. Froude. 

To T. Carlyle, Esq., Chelsea. 

Tboston : Monday^ Aug, 15, 1842. 

Dearesty — It was the stupidest-looking breakfast this morn- 
ing without any letters I — the absence of the loaf or coffee-pot 
would have been less sensibly felt ! However, there is no re- 
dress against these London Sundays. 

I went to church yesterday afternoon, according to pro- 
gramme, and saw and heard " strange things, upon my honor." 

The congregation consisted of some thirty or forty poor peo- 
ple — chiefly adults; who all looked at me with a degree of 
curiosity rather " strong " for the place. Reginald ascended the 
pulpit in his white vestment, and, in a loud sonorous, perfectly 
Church-of-England-like tone, gave out the Psalm, whereupon 
there arose, at the far end of the moldering church, a shrill 
clear sound, something between a squeal of agony and the high- 
est tone of a bagpipe I I looked in astonishment, but could dis- 
cover nothing; the congregation joined in with the invisible 
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thing, which continued to assert its predominance, and it was 
not till the end of the service that Hesketh informed me that 
the strange instrument was a ^^ clarionet 'M Necessity is the 
mother of invention. 

The service went off quite respectably ; it is wonderful how 
little faculty is needed for saying prayers perfectly well ! But 
when we came to the sermon 1 — greater nonsense I have often 
enough listened to — for, in fact, the sermon (Mrs. BuUer, with 
her usual sincerity, informed me before I went) " was none of 
his ; " he had scraped together as many written by other people 
as would serve him for yeara, " which was much better for the 
congregation ; " but he delivered it exactly as daft Mr. Hamilton 
used to read the newspaper, with a noble disdain of everything 
in the nature of a stop ; pausing just when he needed breath, at 
the end of a sentence, or in the middle of a word, as it hap- 
pened ! In the midst of this extraordinary exhortation an in- 
fant screamed out, " Away, mammy ! Let's away ! " and another 
bigger child went off in whooping cough 1 For my part, I was 
all the while in a state between laughing and crying; nay, 
doing both alternately. There were two white marble tablets 
before me, containing one the virtues of a wife and the sorrow 
of a husband (Capel Loft), the other a beautiful character of a 
young girl dead of consumption ; and both concluded with the 
" hopes of an immortality through Jesus Christ." And there 
was an old sword and sword-belt hung on the tomb of another, 
killed in Spain at the age of twenty-eight ; he also was to be 
raised up through Jesus Christ; and this was the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ I was hearing — made into something worse than 
the cawing of rooks. I was glad to get out, for my thoughts 
rose into my throat at last, as if they would choke me ; and I 
privately vowed never to go there when worship was going on 
again ! 

We drove as usual in the evening, and also as usual played 
the game at. chess — " decidedly improper," but I could not well 
refuse. I sat in my own room reading for two hours after I 
went upstairs ; slept indifferently, the heat being extreme, and 
the cocks indefatigable ; and now Mrs. BuUer has sent me her 
revised " Play," begging I will read it, and speak again my can- 
did opinion as to its being fit to be acted. So goodbye, dearest, 
I shall have a letter to-morrow. Love to Babbie. I wish she 
had seen the Queen. Affectionately yours, 

Jane Carlylb, 
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To T. Cablyle, Esq., Chelsea. 

Tboston : Wednesday, Aug. 17, 1842. 

Dearest^ — There will be no news from me at Chelsea this 
day ; it is to be hoped there will not be any great dismay in 
consequence. The fact is, you must not expect a daily letter : 
it occasions more trouble in the house than I was at first aware 
of ; nobody goes from here regularly to the Post-oflSce, which is 
a good two miles off ; only, when there are letters to be sent, 
Mr. and Mrs. Buller take Ixworth in their evening drive and 
leave them at the post-office themselves. Now, twice over, I 
have found on getting to Ixworth that but for my letters, there 
would have been no occasion to go that road, which is an ugly 
one, while there are beautiful drives in other directions ; besides 
that, they like, as I observe, to show me the county to the best 
advantage. They write, themselves, hardly any letters ; those 
that come are left by somebody who passes this way from Ix- 
worth early in the morning. Yesterday after breakfast, Mr. 
Buller said we should go to Ampton in the evening — a beauti- 
ful deserted place belonging to Lord Calthorpe — " Unless," he 
added, raising liis eyebrows, " you have letters to take to Ix- 
worth." Of course I said my writing was not so urgent that it 
could not be let alone for a day. And to Ampton we went, 
where Reginald and I clambered over a high gate, with spikes 
on the top of it, and enjoyed a stolen march through gardens 
unsurpassed since the original Eden, and sat in a pavilion with 
the most Arabian-tale-looking prospect ; " the kingdom of the 
Prince of the Black Islands " it might have been ! — and peeped 
in at the open windows of the old empty house — empty of 
people, that is — for there seemed in it everything mortal could 
desire for ease with dignity : such quantities of fine bound books 
in glass bookcases, and easy-chairs, etc., etc. ! And this lovely 
place Lord Calthorpe has taken some disgust to ; and has never 
set foot in it again I Suppose you write and ask him to give it 
to us ! He is nearly mad with Evangelical religion, they say; 
strange that he does not see the sense of letting somebody have 
the good of what he cannot enjoy of God's providence himself I 
^^ Look at this delicious and deserted place, on the one side, and 
the two thousand people standing all night before the Provost's 
door on the other ! And yet you believe," says Mrs. Buller, 
" that it is a good spirit who rules this world." 
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You never heard such strange discoui-se as we go on with, 
during the hour or so we are alone before dinner ! How she 
contrives, with such opinions or no opinions, to keep herself so 
serene and cheerful, I am perplexed to conceive : is it the old 
story of the " cork going safely over the falls of Niagara, where 
everything weightier would sink?" I do not think she is so 
light as she gives herself out for — at all events, she is very 
clever, and very good to me. 

On our return from Ampton, we found Mr. Loft waiting to 
tea with us — the elder brother of the Aids-to-Self -Development 
Loft — an affectionate, intelligent-looking man, " but terribly off 
for a language." Though he has been in India, and is up in 
years, he looks as frightened as a hare. There were also here 
yesterday the grandees of the district, Mr. and the Lady Agnes 
Byng — one of the Pagets " whom we all know " — an advent 
which produced no inconsiderable emotion in our Radical house- 
hold ! For my part, I made myself scarce ; and thereby " missed," 
Reginald told me, "such an immensity of petty talk — the 
Queen, the Queen, at every word with Lady A." 

To T. Cablylb, Esq., Chelsea. 

Tboston: Tuesday, Aug. 28, 1842. 

My dear Husband^ — The pen was in my hand to write yes- 
terday ; but nothing would have come out of me yesterday ex- 
cept " literature of desperation ; " and, aware of this, I thought 
it better to hold my peace for the next twenty-four houra, till a 
new night had either habilitated me for remaining awhile longer, 
or brought me to the desperate resolution of flying home for my 
life. Last night. Heaven be thanked, went off peaceably ; and 
to-day I am in a state to record my last trial, without danger of 
becoming too tragical, or alarming you with the prospect of my 
making an unseemly termination of my visit. (Oh, what pens I) 

To begin where I left off. On Sunday, after wiiting to you, 
I attended the afternoon service 1 Regy looked so wae when I 
answered his question *' whether I was going? " in the negative, 
that a weak pity induced me to revise my determination. " It 
is a nice pew, that of ours," said old Mr. BuUer ; ^' it suits me 
remarkably well, for, being so deep, I am not overlooked ; and 
in virtue of that, I read most pai-t of the Femme de QucditS this 
morning 1 " " But don't," he added, " tell Mr. Regy this ! Had 
Theresa been there, I would not have done it, for I like to set a 
good example 1 " I also turned the depth of the pew to good 
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account ; when the sermon began, I made myself, at the bottom 
of it, a sort of Persian couch out of the pra3dng-cushions ; laid off 
my bonnet, and stretched myself out veiy much at my ease. I 
seemed to have been thus just one drowsy minute when a slight 
rustling and the words " Now to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost," 
warned me to put on my bonnet, and made me for the first time 
aware that I had been asleep 1 For the rest, the music that day 
ought to have satisfied me; for it seemed to have remodeled 
itself expressly to suit my taste — Scotch tunes, produced with 
the nasal discordant emphasis of a Scotch country -congregation, 
and no clarionet. I noticed in a little square gallery seat, the 
only one in the church, a portly character, who acts as black- 
smith, sitting with a wand, some five feet long, in his hand, 
which he swayed about majestically as if it had been a scepter! 
On inquiring of our man-servant what this could possibly mean 
or symbolize, he informed me it was " to beat the bad children.*' 
" And are the children here so bad that they need such a func- 
tionary?" "Ah, they will always, them little 'uns, be doing 
mischief in the church : it's a- wearisome for the poor things, and 
the rod keeps them in fear 1 " 

In the evening, the drive, as always, with this only differ- 
ence, that on Sunday evenings Mr. BuUer only walks the horse, 
from principle ! After this conscientious exercising, the game 
at chess ! My head had ached more or less all day, and I was 
glad to get to bed, where I was fortunate enough to get to sleep 
without any violent disturbance. The next day, however, my 
head was rather worse than better ; so that I would fain have 
"declined from" calling on Lady Agnes; but Mrs. BuUer was 
bent on going to Livermere, and so, as I did not feel up to walk- 
ing, it was my only chance of getting any fresh air and exercise 
that day. To Livermere we went, then, before dinner, the 
dinner being deferred till five o'clock to suit the more fashion- 
able hours of our visitees. "The Pagets " seem to be extremely 
like other mortals, neither better nor bonnier nor wiser. To do 
them justice, however, they might, as we found them, have been 
sitting for a picture of high life doing the amiable and the rural 
in the country. They had placed a table under the shadow of a 
beech-tree ; and at this sat Mr. Byng studying the " Examiner;** 
Lady Agnes reading — " Oh, nothing at all, only some nonsense 
that Lord Londonderry has been printing ; I cannot think what 
has tempted him ; " and a boy and girl marking for a cricket- 
party, consisting of all the men-servants, and two older little 
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sons, who were playing for the entertainment of their master 
and mistress and their own ; the younger branches ever and 
anon clapping their hands, and calling out " What fun ! " I may 
mention for your consolation that Mr. Byng (a tall, gentle- 
manly, iZo^^-looking man} was dressed from head to foot in 
unbleached linen ; while Babbie may take a slight satisfaction 
to her curiosity de femme from knowing how a Paget attires 
herself of a morning, to sit under a beech-tree — a white-flowered 
muslin pelisse, over pale blue satin ; a black lace scarf fastened 
against her heart with a little gold horse-shoe ; her white neck 
tolerably revealed, and set off with a brooch of diamonds ; im- 
mense gold bracelets, an immense gold chain ; a little white silk 
bonnet with a profusion of blond and flowers ; thus had she pre- 
pared herself for being rural! But, with all this finery, she 
looked a good-hearted, rattling, clever JiavercU sort of a woman. 
Her account of Lord Londonderry's sentimental dedication to 
his wife was perfect — " from a goose to a goose ! " — and she 
defended herself with her pocket handkerchief against the wasps, 
with an energy. When we had sat sufl&ciently long under the 
tree, Mrs. Buller asked her to take me through the gardens, 
which she did very politely, and gave me some carnations and 
verbenas ; and then through the stables, which were, indeed, the 
finer sight of the two. 

All this sight-seeing, however, did not help my head; at 
night I let the chess go as it liked ; took some medicine, and 
went early to bed, determined to be well on the morrow. About 
twelve, I fell into a sound sleep, out of which I was startled by 
the tolling of the church-bell. The church, you remember, is 
only a stone-cast from the house ; so that, when the bell tolls, 
one seems to be exactly under its tongue. I sprang up — it was 
half after three by my watch — hardly light ; the bell went on 
to toll two loud dismal strokes at regulai* intervals of a minute. 
What could it be ? I fancied fire — fancied insurrection. I ran 
out into the passage and listened at Regy's door, all was still ; 
then I listened at Mrs. BuUer's, I heard her cough ; surely, I 
thought, since she is awake, she would ring her bell if there 
were anything alarming for her in this tolling, it must be some 
other noise of the many they " have grown used to." So I went 
to bed again, but, of course, could not get another wink of sleep 
all night ; for the bell only ceased tolling at my ear about six in 
the morning, and then I was too nervous to avail myself of the 
silence. '* What on earth was that bell ? " I asked Regy the first 
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thing in the morning. " Oh, it was only the passing bell ! It 
was ordered to be rung during the night for an old lady who 
died the night before." This time, however, I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing Mrs. Buller as angriy as myself ; for she also had 
been much alarmed. 

Of course, yesterday I was quite ill, with the medicine, the 
sleeplessness, and the fright; and I thought I really would not 
stay any longer in a place where one is liable to such alarms. 
But now, as usual, one quiet night has given me hopes of more ; 
and it would be a pity to return worse than I went away. I do 
not seem to myself to be nearly done ; but Mr. Buller is sitting 
at my elbow with the chess-board, saying, " When you are ready 
I am ready." I am ready. Love to Babbie ; I have your and 
her letter ; but rmist stop. 

T. Cablyle, Esq., at Sgotsbbiq. 

PiEB Hotel, Rtdb : Wednesday moming^ Aug. 9, 1843. 

Dearest^ — Here I actually am, and so far as has yet appeared^ 
"if it had not been for the honor of the thing," I had better 
have stayed where I was. The journey hither was not pleasant 
the least in the world. What journey ever was or shall be pleas- 
ant for poor me ? But this railway seems to me particularly 
shaky, and then the steamboating from Gosport, though it had 
not time to make me sick — the water, moreover, being smooth 
as the Thames — still made me as perfectly uncomfortable as 
need be; a heavy dew was falling; one could not see many 
yards ahead ; everybody on board looked peevish. I wished my- 
self at home in my bed. 

We reached Ryde at eight in the evening, and, the second 
hotel being filled, had to take up our quarters for that night at 
the first, which " is the dearest hotel in Europe," and the hotel in 
Europe, so far as I have seen, where there is the least human 
comfort. I had to make tea from an urn the water of which 
was certainly not '* as hot as one could drink it ; " the cream was 
blue milk, the butter tasted of straw, and the " cold fowl " was a 
lukewarm one, and as tough as leather. After this insalubrious 
repast — which the Stimabile, more easily pleased than I, pro- 
nounced to be " infinitely refreshing, by Jove ! " — finding that, 
beyond sounding the depths of vacuum, there was nothing to be 
done that night, I retired to my bed. The windows looked over 
house-roofs and the sea, so I hoped it would be quiet ; but, alas, 
there was a dog uttering a volley of loud barks, about once in 
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the five minutes ; and rousing up what seemed to be a whole 
infinitude of dogs in the distance I Of course, fevered and ner- 
vous as I was at any rate from the journey, I could not sleep at 
all ; I do not mean that I slept ill, but I have absolutely never 
been asleep at all the whole night 1 So you may fancy the favor- 
able mood I am in towards Ryde this morning ! I feel as if I 
would not pass another night in that bed for a hundred pounds I 

Nor shall I need. Clark has been out this morning to seek 
a lodging ; and has found one, he says, very quiet, quite away 
from the town. If I cannot sleep there, I will return to my own 
red bed as fast as possible. I did not bind myself for any speci- 
fied time. To Helen I said I should most likely be back in 
three or four days ; but in my own private mind, I thought it 
possible I might make out a week. It was best, however, to let 
her expect me from day to daj'^ ; both that she might get on faster 
and that she might suffer less from her apprehension of thieves, 
for she flattered herself nobody would know I was gone before 
I should be returned. I left Elizabeth with her, with plenty of 
needlework to do ; alone, she would have gone out of her senses 
altogether, and most probably succeeded in getting the house 
robbed. 

And now let me tell you something which you will perhaps 
tjiink questionable, a piece of Hero-Worship that I have been 
after. My youthful enthusiasm, as John Sterling calls it, is 
not extinct then, as I had supposed ; but must certainly be im- 
mortal ! Only think of its blazing up for Father Mathew 1 You 
know I have always had the greatest reverence for that priest ; 
and when I heard he was in London, attainable to me, I felt that 
I must see him, shake him by the hand, and tell him I loved 
him considerably 1 I was expressing my wish to see him, to 
Robeiison, the night he brought the Ballad Collector; and he 
told me it could be gratified quite easily. Mrs. Hall had offered 
him a note of introduction to Father Mathew, and she would be 
pleased to include my name in it. " Fix my time, then." " He 
was administering the pledge all day long in the Conunercial 
Road." I fixed next evening. 

Robertson, accordingly, called for me at five, and we rum- 
bled off in omnibus, all the way to Mile End, that hitherto for 
me unimaginable goal I Then there was still a good way to 
walk ; the place, the " new lodging," was a large piece of waste 
ground, boarded off from the Commercial Road, for a Catholic 
cemetery. I found " my youthful enthusiasm " rising higher and 
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higher as I got on the ground, and saw the thousands of people 
all hushed into awful silence, with not a single exception that I 
saw — the only religious meeting I ever saw in cockneyland 
which had not plenty of scoffers hanging on its outskirts. 
The crowd was all in front of a narrow scaffolding, from which 
an American captain was then haranguing it; and Father 
Mathew stood beside him, so good and simple-looking! Of 
course, we could not push our way to the front of the scaffold, 
where steps led up to it; so we went to one end, where there 
were no steps or other visible means of access, and handed up 
our letter of introduction to a policeman ; he took it and re- 
turned presently, saying that Father Mathew was coming. 
And he came ; and reached down his hand to me, and I grasped 
it; but the boards were higher than my head, and it seemed our 
communication must stop there. But I have told you that I 
was in a moment of enthusiasm ; I felt the need of getting closer 
to that good man. I saw a bit of rope hanging, in the form of 
a festoon, from the end of the boards ; I put my foot on it ; held 
still by Father Mathew's hand; seized the end of the boards 
with the other; and, in some, to myself (up to this moment), 
incomprehensible way, flung myself horizontally on to the scaf- 
folding at Father Mathew's feet. He uttered a scream, for he 
thought (I suppose) I must fall back ; but not at all ; I jumped 
to my feet, shook hands with him and said — what ? " God only 
knows." He made me sit down on the only chair a moment ; then 
took me by the hand as if I had been a little girl, and led me to the 
front of the scaffold, to see him administer the pledge. From a 
hundred to two hundred took it; and all the tragedies and the- 
atrical representations I ever saw, melted into one, could not 
have given me such emotion as that scene did. There were 
faces both of men and women that will haunt me while I live ; 
faces exhibiting such concentrated wretchedness, making, you 
would have said, its last deadly struggle with the powers of 
darkness. There was one man, in particular, with a baby in 
his arms ; and a young girl that seemed of the " unfortunate " 
sort, that gave me an insight into the lot of humanity that I 
still wanted. And in the face of Father Mathew, when one 
looked from them to him, the mercy of Heaven seemed to be 
laid bare. Of course I cried ; but I longed to lay my head 
down on the good man's shoulder and take a hearty cry there 
before the whole multitude 1 He said to me one such nice 
thing. " I dare not be absent for an hour," he said ; " I think 
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always if some dreadful drunkard were to come, and me away, 
he might never muster determination perhaps to come again in 
all his life ; and there would be a man lost I " 

I was turning sick, and needed to get out of the thing, but, 
in the act of leaving him — never to see him again through all 
time, most probably — feeling him to be the very best man of 
modem times (you excepted), I had another movement of 
youthful enthusiasm which you will hold up your hands and 
eyes at. Did I take the pledge then ? No ; but I would, 
though, if I had not feared it would be put in the newspapers ! 
No, not that ; but I drew him aside, having considered if I had 
any ring on, any handkerchief, anything that I could leave with 
him in remembrance of me, and having bethought me of a 
pretty memorandum-book in my reticule, I drew him aside and 
put it in his hand, and bade him keep it for my sake ; and asked 
him to give me one of his medals to keep for his I And all 
this in tears and in the utmost agitation ! Had you any idea 
that your wife was still such a fool I I am sure I had not. 
The Father got tlirough the thing admirably. He seemed to 
understand what it all meant quite well, inarticulate though I 
was. He would not give me a common medal, but took a little 
silver one from the neck of a young man who had just taken 
the pledge for example's sake, telling him he would get him 
another presently, and then laid the medal into my hand with a 
solemn blessing. I could not speak for excitement all the way 
home. When I went to bed I could not sleep ; the pale faces 
I had seen haunted me, and Father Mathew's smile ; and even 
next morning, I could not anyhow subside into my normal state, 
until I had sat down and written Father Mathew a long letter 
— accompanying it with your " Past and Present 1 " Now, dear, 
if you are ready to beat me for a distracted Gomeril I cannot 
help it. All that it was put into my heart to do, Ich konnte 
nicht anders. 

When you wiite, just address to Cheyne Row. I cannot 
engage for myself being here twenty-four hours longer ; it will 
depend on how I sleep to-night ; and also a little on when I find 
Elizabeth Mudie will be needed in Manchester. I must be back 
in time to get her clothes gathered together. 

Bless you always. Love to them all. 

Your J. C. 

I began this in the hotel ; but it has been finished in our 
lodging, which looks quiet and comfortable so far. 

vol*, v.— 9 
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(Notes of a Sittkr-stili*.) 
T. Carlyle, Esq., Scotsbrig. 

Chulsea: Sunday night, July 11, 1858. 

BoTKiN (what a name 1 ), your Russian translator, has 
called. Luckily Charlotte had been forewarned to admit him 
if he came again. He is quite a different type from Tourgueneff, 
though a tall man, this one too. I should say he must be a 
Cossack — not that I ever saw a Cossack or heard one described, 
instinct is all I have for it. He has flattened high-boned cheeks 

— a nose flattened towards the point — small, very black, deep- 
set eyes, with thin semi-circular eyebrows — a wide thin mouth 

— a complexion whity-gray, and the skin of his face looked 
thick enough to make a saddle of I He does not possess himself 
like Tourgueneff, but bends and gesticulates like a Frenchman. 

He burst into the room with wild expressions of his " admi- 
ration for Mr. Carlyle." I begged him to be seated, and he de- 
clared " Mr. Carlyle was the man for Russia." I tried again and 
again to ^* enchain'' a rational conversation, but nothing could I 
get out of him but rhapsodies about you in the frightfulest 
English that I ever heard out of a human head I It is to be 
hox)ed that (as he told me) he reads English much better than 
he speaks it, else he must have produced an inconceivable trans- 
lation of " Hero Worship." Such as it is, anyhow, " a large depu- 
tation of the Students of St. Petersburg" waited on him (Botkin), 
to thank him in the strongest terms for having translated for 
them " Heix) Worship," and made known to them Carlyle. And 
even the young Russian ladies now read " Hero Worship," and 
"unnerstants it thor — lie." He was all in a perspiration when 
he went away, and so was I ! 

I should like to have asked him some questions ; for exam- 
ple, how he came to know of your Works (he had told me he 
had had to send to England for them ^'at extreem cost"), but it 
would have been like asking a cascade I The best that I could 
do for him I did. I gave him a photograph of you, and put him 
up to carrying it in the top of his hat! 

I don't think I ever told you the surprising visit I had from 
David Aitken and Bess. I was so ill when I wrote after that 
all details were omitted. Charlotte had come to say one of the 
latch-keys was refusing to act. I went to see what the matter 
was, and when we opened the door, behold, David at the bottom 
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of the steps, and Bess preparing to knock I ^^Is this Mrs. 
Carlyle's ? " she asked of myself, while I was gazing dumf ound- 
ered. " My goodness 1 " cried I. At the sound of my voice she 
knew me — not till then — though at my own door I and cer- 
tainly the recognition was the furthest from complimentary I 
ever met. She absolutely staggered, screaming out, ''God pre- 
serve me, Jane I That you?" Pleasant 1 David coming up 
the steps brought a little calm into the business, and the call 
got itself transacted better or worse. 

They were on their way home from Italy. Both seemed 
rather more human than last time, especially David, whose face 
had taken an expression of " Peace on earth and goodwill unto 
men." Bess had lost a tooth or two, was rather thinner, and her 
eyes hollo wer ; otherwise much the same. 

They invited me very kindly to Minto, and he seemed really 

in earnest. 

July 16. 

Surely, dear, the shortest, most unimportant note you can 
write is worth a bit of paper all to itself ? Such a mixed MS., 
with flaps too, may be a valuable literary curiosity " a hundred 
years hence," but is a trial of patience to the present reader, 
who, on eagerly opening a letter from you, had not calculated 
on having to go through a process like seeking the source of the 
Niger, in a small way. 

For the rest, you don't at all estimate my difficulties in 
writing a letter every day, when I am expected to tell how I 
am, and when " I's ashamed to say I's no better." Dispense me 
from saying anything whatever about my health ; let me write 
always " Notes," and it would be easy forme to send you a daily 
letter. As easy at least as it is to be lively with the callers, 
who go away in doubt (like George Cooke) " whether I am the 
most stoical of women, or whether there is nothing in the world 
the matter with me ? " 

But you want to be told how I sleep, etc., etc. ; and can't you 
understand that having said twice, thrice, call it four times, " I 
am sleeping hardly any, I am very nervous and suffering," the 
fifth time that I have the same account to repeat, "horrible is the 
thought to me," and I take refuge in silence. Wouldn't you do 
the same ? Suppose, instead of putting myself in the omnibus 
the other day, and letting myself be carried in unbroken silence 
to Richmond and back again, I had sat at home writing to you 
all the thoughts ths\t were in my head ? But that I never would 
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have done ; not a hundredth part of the thoughts in my head 
have ever been or ever will be spoken or written — as long as I 
keep my senses, at least. 

Only don't you, " the apostle of silence," find fault with me 
for putting your doctrine in practice. There are days when I 
must hold my peace or speak things all from the lips outwards, 
or things that, being of the nature of self-lamentation, had bet- 
ter never be spoken. 

My cold in the meanwhile? It is still carrying on, till 
Lonsdale coom, in the shape of cough and a stuffed head ; but 
it does not hurt me anywhere, and I no longer need to keep the 
house ; the weather being warm enough, I ride in an omnibus 
every day more or less. 

AH last night it thundered ; and there was one such clap as 
I never heard in my life, preceded by a flash that covered my 
book for a moment with blue light (I was reading in bed about 
three in the morning, and you can't think what a wild effect 
that blue light on the book had I). To-day it is still thundering 
in the distance, and soft, large, hot drops of rain falling. What 
of the three tailors ? 
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